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PREFACE 


VERY regiment has its own particular character and 

spirit, and the Coldstream Guards are fortunate in 
having had all their history written by Coldstreamers, with 
the exception of that very interesting volume The Early 
History of the Coldstream Guards by Mr. C. Davies. It is 
unusual in one regiment to find two such brilliant writers 
among the officers as Sir John Hall and Sir John Ross-of- 
Bladensburg. The History of the Coldstream Guards from 
1914-1918, by the latter, has been lately published and com- 
pletes the history of the Regiment up to 1918. 

Sir John Hall came of a well-known Coldstream family, 
his father being Lieut.-General Julian Hall of that Regiment. 
His mother was a daughter of Major-General John Fre- 
mantle, C.B., Coldstream Guards and Aide-de-Camp to the 
Duke of Wellington during the Peninsular War and at 
Waterloo. His two uncles, Sir Arthur Fremantle and Major- 
General William Fitzroy Fremantle, C.B., were also in the 
same regiment. 

It was well known that Sir John Hall deeply regretted the 
ill health that prevented him from taking part in the South 
African campaign. He served at home during that period 
as Regimental Adjutant. Again, in 1914, he was debarred 
from service overseas, but on the outbreak of war he joined 
the Irish Guards and was Second-in-Command of the 2nd 
Battalion until his promotion to Regimental Lieut.-Colonel 
in January 1918. 

During these years he devoted his life to contributing to 
the welfare and efficiency of the Regiment. The affection 
of all ranks of the Irish Guards who served with him was 
the reward that he gained and one that he prized more than 


anything else. 
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viii Preface 

Sir John Hall was a well-known historian. His works, 
The Bourbon Restoration, The Orleans Monarchy, and General 
Pichegru’s Treason, are among the recognized authorities on 
that period. He had therefore exceptional qualifications for 
writing this History. He has extracted from a mass of 
regimental and private diaries every event of importance 
and interest in the South African campaign. 

It is distressing to his brother officers that he was not 
spared to see the success that crowned his labours and to 
receive the gratitude of the Regiment for his fine piece of 
work. 


C. E. PEREIRA, 
Major-General. 


NOTE 


Sir Joun HALv’s untimely death within a few weeks of 
completing the manuscript of this book prevented him from 
seeing his work in print. 

The task of correcting the proofs and seeing the book 
through the press fell on the members of a small committee 
of his brother officers who are responsible for all errors and 
misprints. 

Some few small mistakes of dates and fact have been cor- 
rected, but otherwise the book is as Sir John Hall wrote it. 


C. P. HEYWOOD, Colonel, 


Lieut.-Colonel Commanding, 
Coldstream Guards. 
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CHAPTER I 
AN INTERLUDE OF PEACE 


N the fourteen years which followed the conclusion of the - - 
Egyptian Campaign of 1885 the Coldstream were engaged ~ 
in no warlike operations. Until the roth March 1899 they 
were quartered in the United Kingdom and occupied those 
stations in London, Dublin, and Windsor generally reserved 
for battalions of the Guards. Consequently, the historic 
events with which they were concerned were chiefly of a cere- 
monial character. Thus, in 1887, both battalions were present 
at the principal Jubilee celebrations, the 1st Battalion being 
at the time at Windsor and the 2nd Battalion at Chelsea 

Barracks, London. 

Two years later it befell the 2nd Battalion to take part in 
a ceremony which, although of no general importance, 
deserves to be recorded, because it forms an interesting 
link with the past history of the regiment. On the 6th April 
1889 the Duchess of Cambridge died at her abode in St. 
James’s Palace, in her ninety-second year. The Princess 
Augusta Wilhelmina Louisa was a daughter of the Landgrave 
Frederick of Hesse-Cassel and, on the 7th May 1818, married 
the seventh son of George III, the Duke of Cambridge, who 
for nearly fifty years was Colonel of the Coldstream Guards. 
In these circumstances it was fitting that a leading part in 
the funeral ceremony should be assigned to the regiment. 
Her Royal Highness was to be buried at Kew in the church 
which she and the Duke had been in the habit of attending 
when living at Cambridge Cottage, their favourite place of 
residence. Accordingly, on the 14th April 1889, the day of the 
funeral, the coffin was borne by twelve men of the 2nd 
Battalion, commanded by Lieut. H. C. Sutton, from Cam- 
bridge Cottage to the church, where a Guard of Honour had 
been mounted under the command of Major Hon. A. H. 
Henniker, the remainder of the battalion, under Col. J. B. 
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Sterling, being employed in lining the route and in keeping 
the ground in the vicinity of the church. In the course of 
the service, which was attended by Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, the coffin was taken by its bearers to the reredos 
- and lowered into the mausoleum. 

-- : The year 1890 was memorable for the issue to the British 
’ Army of the magazine rifle. Both battalions of the Cold- 
stream in due course received it, exchanging it, however, in 
1892, for the improved weapon known as the Lee-Metford, 
Mark 1. Nevertheless, four years later this rifle was in its 
turn withdrawn and the long Lee-Enfield—it was five inches 
longer than the one at present in use—was substituted for it. 
The introduction of smokeless powder and of the magazine 
rifle synchronized with the beginning of a system of more 
intensive training. The combination, however, was purely 
fortuitous, the greater attention henceforward paid to pre- 
paration for war being wholly attributable to the personal 
exertions of certain officers, notably Lord Wolseley and Sir 
Evelyn Wood. In 1871, under the influence of the recent 
German victories, army manceuvres were instituted in this 
country. But the politicians speedily forgot the lessons to be 
derived from the overthrow of the French Army. Manceuvres 
were expensive and after 1873 they were discontinued, until 
1892, when Sir Evelyn Wood, who had been appointed to 
the Aldershot Command, contrived to hold some in the 
neighbourhood. From this time onward manceuvres became 
an annual feature of the training of the army at home. The 
lines upon which they were conducted were not of an 
ambitious character. Indeed, they were rather tactical 
exercises from standing camps than manceuvres in the sense 
in which the word is understood to-day. But such as they 
were they were a great improvement upon the former state 
of affairs. Moreover their scope was gradually developed 
and the number of the troops attending them was substanti- 
ally increased until, in 1898, at those which took place upon 
Salisbury Plain, H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught and Sir 
Redvers Buller each commanded a force amounting approxi- 
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mately to an army corps. A Guards brigade of three 
battalions, generally commanded by one of the Lieut.- 
Colonels commanding regiments, invariably took part in these 
exercises, one or other of the Coldstream battalions being 
always included init. Incidentally it may be noted that at the 
above-mentioned manceuvres of 1898—the last held before 
the outbreak of the South African War—the 2nd Batt. Cold- 
stream was one of the battalions constituting the Guards 
Brigade which, on this occasion, was commanded by Col. 
L. J. Oliphant, Grenadier Guards. 

In the meantime the three preceding years had not been 
uneventful so far as the Coldstream were concerned. In 
the autumn of 1895 relations between the British Govern- 
ment and the King of Ashanti grew so strained that an 
ultimatum was delivered to him to which, however, he paid 
no attention. To enforce the British demands a small 
expeditionary force was organized which included a special 
service corps of two hundred and fifty men, under Lieut.- 
Col. Hon. F. Stopford, Grenadier Guards, made up of 
detachments drawn from different units serving at home. 
For ‘ A’ Company, which consisted entirely of Guardsmen, 
the 2nd Batt. Coldstream furnished Lance-Sergeant W. 
Norman, Lance-Sergeant R. Wilkinson, and fourteen men. 
The qualifications demanded of those who volunteered were 
exceedingly high. Not only was no man to be accepted who 
was not a good marcher, a good shot, and a steady man, but 
he must, in addition, be not less than twenty-four years of 
age and have five years’ service. The Special Service Corps 
thus constituted embarked in the Thames on the 7th 
December 1895, and ten weeks later, on the 26th February 
1896, was once more back at the Albert Docks, having in 
the meantime marched from Cape Coast Castle to Kumassi. 
The object for which the expedition had been dispatched 
was fully attained, the only regret of those who took part in 
it being that no resistance was encountered and that the 
occupation of the recalcitrant monarch’s capital was unop- 
posed. For their services officers and men received a star 
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which Major-General Lord Methuen, commanding the 
Home District, presented, on the 20th August 1896, to the 
N.C.O.s and men of the detachment of the 2nd Battalion. 
In this year, 1896, the rst and the 2nd Battalions stood in 
signalling at the head of the infantry in the United Kingdom, 
both battalions having at the examination held the previous 
year obtained a ‘ possible’ figure of merit. This was the 
first-recorded instance of two battalions of the same regiment 
gaining the first place in order of merit. 

The next year both battalions were in one capacity or 
another associated with the chief public ceremonies held in 
celebration of Her Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee. At Windsor 
the 2nd Battalion took a leading part in a very beautiful 
display, the military tattoo and torchlight procession in the 
quadrangle of the Castle, on the 19th June 1897. Three 
days later, on the 22nd June, the day of the Thanksgiving 
Service, the Battalion came up to London and with the 
1st Battalion was posted in St. Paul’s Churchyard. In 
addition, the 2nd Battalion found the Guard of Honour 
which was mounted at the Cathedral itself, the State 
Colours presented by William IV to the regiment being 
displayed on this occasion. Again, on the 1st July, both 
battalions were present at Aldershot, when Her Majesty 
reviewed her troops on Laffan’s Plain. 

This year, 1897, saw a great change effected in the com- 
position of the Coldstream regiment. For over two hundred 
years it had consisted of two battalions. But the Army 
Estimates now contained a plan for the addition to it and 
the Scots Guards of a third battalion. Most of the senior 
officers of the brigade were averse to the project. Would it 
be possible, they asked, to procure the required number of 
suitable officers and would not difficulties arise in connexion 
with recruiting which must lead inevitably to a lowering of 
the standard ? In short, was there not a grave danger that 
what was gained in quantity would be lost in quality ? And 
the matter did not end at that. According to the system of 
linked battalions in the Infantry of the Line, every regiment 
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was supposed to have one battalion at home and one abroad. 
But the balance had been upset by the occupation of Egypt 
and other Imperial necessities. Accordingly, Lord Wolseley, 
the author of the scheme, when in 1895 he succeeded the 
Duke of Cambridge as Commander-in-Chief, determined to 
relieve the situation by raising the number of battalions of 
the Guards to nine and by quartering three of them in the 
Mediterranean. Objections to this last plan were many, and 
they were not raised by past and present guardsmen only. 
In the Press and in Parliament the proposal was hotly 
denounced. The terms of enlistment in the Guards were, 
it was urged, unsuitable for permanent foreign service. Nor 
could Malta or Gibraltar be regarded as ideal places of 
training for battalions which, in time of war, would be the 
first to feel the shock of battle. And, in the event of an 
emergency, would it not prove an easier matter to transport 
them rapidly from England to any probable seat of war than 
from a Mediterranean station? As will be shown, the sound- 
ness of this last contention was borne out two years later in 
the case of the 1st Battalion. 

These objections, however, were of no avail. Lord 
Salisbury’s Government had a large majority and were not 
to be turned from their purpose. On the 1st April 1897 the 
1st and the 2nd Batt. Coldstream were augmented by one 
company each and, on the 16th November, the 3rd Battalion, 
with these two companies as a nucleus, was formed under the 
command of Lieut.-Col. Vesey Dawson. On the 1st April 
of the following year its strength was increased by the 
addition of another company, and three months later 
Her Majesty in person presented colours to the new 
battalion. 

The ceremony took place on the 6th July 1898 at 
Aldershot, on the Queen’s Parade, in the presence of the 
whole regiment under Col. Hon. H. L. Corry. Col. F. A. 
Graves-Sawle commanded the 1st Battalion, Major A. E. 
Codrington, in the absence of Col. R. Pole-Carew who was 
Field-Officer in Brigade Waiting, the 2nd, and Lieut.-Col. 
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Vesey Dawson the 3rd. As soon as Her Majesty had driven 
on to the ground the new colours were consecrated by the 
Bishop of Winchester and carried to the Queen’s carriage 
by Major H. G. D. Shute and Captain Hon. E. M. Pakenham. 
They were then handed to Lieut. N. R. Wilkinson and 2nd 
Lieut. Viscount Acheson, who knelt down to receive them. 
The Queen thereupon made a short address to the new 
battalion. Her Majesty was at the time seventy-nine years 
of age and her speech, although uttered with great distinct- 
ness, was necessarily only audible to those in close proximity 
to the carriage. Her words were these : ‘ It gives me great 
pleasure to present these colours to the young battalion of 
the Coldstream here, where forty-two years ago I last 
addressed the Guards on their return from the Crimea. 
I feel sure that you will ever maintain the high reputation of 
the other battalions of the Guards who have always been so 
closely connected with the Sovereign.’ 

Lieut.-Col. Dawson at once replied as follows. ‘On 
behalf of the officers, N.C.O.s, and men of the 3rd Batt. 
Coldstream Guards, I beg to tender your Majesty our best 
thanks for the honour you have done us in presenting us 
with our first colours. The especial favour which has been 
shown to the Coldstream Guards to-day by the gracious 
presence of Your Majesty on this occasion will never be 
forgotten in the annals of the regiment. For the 3rd Bat- 
talion I can answer that it will be our earnest endeavour, 
as it is henceforth our proud duty, to deserve this honour 
and to defend these colours to the last drop of our blood, 
and it is our hope to be allowed, should the occasion offer, 
to add fresh victories to those already emblazoned on the 
colours of the Coldstream Guards.’ Immediately Col. 
Dawson had finished speaking the new colours were 
received with a general salute, the band playing the National 
Anthem while they were carried in slow time to their place 
in the line. All three battalions then marched past in 
column, after which they regained their former alignment, 
and a very memorable ceremony concluded with an advance 
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in review order, a Royal Salute, and three cheers for Her 
Majesty The Queen. 

In the great military event of 1898—the destruction of 
the Mahdi’s army and the occupation of Khartoum—the 
Coldstream as a regiment took no part. The 1st Battalion 
Grenadiers, which, in accordance with the new arrangement 
had duly been sent to Gibraltar, was the only unit of the 
brigade engaged in the operations. Three Coldstream 
officers, however, served not only in this campaign but in 
that of the previous year—Captain Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
Bt., on the staff of the Sirdar, and Captain Hon. W. Lambton 
and Captain F. I. Maxse both of whom were temporarily 
attached to the Egyptian Army. The next battalion on the 
roster for foreign service was the 1st Batt. Coldstream, which 
accordingly embarked for Gibraltar on the roth March 
1899. Its stay there was of brief duration. But at this 
point it is necessary to interrupt the story, in order briefly 
to consider the situation which was so soon to entail for the 
regiment a protracted period of active service. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE BOER REPUBLICS 


T was to escape from the British rule that in 1836 many 
of the Boers, as the original settlers in the Cape Colony 
were called, sold their farms and made their way into the 
then unknown regions beyond the Orange River. Nor were 
the ‘ voor-trekkers ’ content with driving out the natives 
and occupying the plains between the Orange and the Vaal 
rivers. Pushing yet farther to the north and to the east, 
some of the more adventurous crossed the Vaal, while others, 
passing over the Drakensberg, descended into Natal. This 
last invasion brought them for the first time into armed 
collision with the British who, after expelling them from 
Durban, proceeded to declare the whole country a British 
possession. In this instance the majority of the raiders 
accepted the situation and quickly settled down into peaceful 
and law-abiding colonists. Three years later, however, in 
1848, a more serious conflict took place, when the Boers, 
under Pretorius, sought to resist the proclamation of the 
High Commissioner, Sir Harry Smith, that all territories 
between the Vaal and the Orange Rivers fell under British 
sovereignty. ‘The issue was decided at Boomplaats, near 
Bloemfontein, where the Boers suffered a complete defeat 
in an engagement which Sir Harry, a veteran of many wars, 
described as the most ‘ severe skirmish’ of all his long 
experience. The Home Government, however, speedily 
revised their policy, recalled the High Commissioner and, 
a few years later, offered no opposition to the establishment 
of the Orange Free State and the Transvaal as independent 
republics. 

Under the wise direction of President Brand, who held 
office from 1863 to 1888, the Free State developed peacefully 
and maintained amicable relations with the Cape Govern- 
ment, although the British occupation of the Kimberley 
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diamond fields, in 1871, was greatly resented. Very different 
was the course of events in the republic beyond the Vaal. 
Torn by domestic strife and exhausted by native wars, it was, 
in 1876, not only bankrupt but helpless to resist the Zulu 
invasion with which it was threatened. This was a condition 
of affairs which could not be allowed to endure. The British 
Government intervened and annexed the country, on the 
report of Sir Theophilus Shepstone that the majority of the 
burghers regarded absorption into the Empire as the only 
solution of their difficulties. Two years later, the power of 
the Zulus was broken after a campaign which, unfortunately, 
was not devoid of regrettable incidents. Thus, in a short 
space of time, under British administration, the Transvaal 
Boers found themselves freed from external dangers and 
internally in a relatively prosperous condition. Neverthe- 
less, the effect of their improved circumstances was only to 
revive in them their old desire to emancipate themselves 
from British control. That they had some legitimate 
grievances and that there was a genuine feeling in favour 
of separation is not to be denied. But it may well be doubted 
whether the malcontents would ever have embarked upon 
armed rebellion had they not found a resolute and crafty 
leader. Paul Kruger, under the exterior of a rude uncultured 
farmer, was to prove himself in the troublous times ahead 
a diplomatist and a statesman of no mean order. As a boy 
he had taken part in the great migration from the Colony, and 
retained undiminished all the ‘ voor-trekkers’ hatred of the 
English. 

On the 15th December 1880 the republic was proclaimed, 
and the rebels attacked the British detachments scattered 
about the country. In Natal, where the main body of the 
small British force was assembled, fighting took place at 
Laing’s Nek, which the Boers had seized, and on the Ingogo. 
In both these affairs success was on the side of the Boers, 
and they were followed, on the 27th February 1881, by the 
crowning victory at Majuba in which the British com- 
mander, Sir George Colley, lost his life. By this time strong 
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reinforcements had arrived from England, under Sir Evelyn 
Wood, and from India, under Sir Frederick Roberts. But 
they were not permitted to take the field. Mr. Gladstone 
was now in office, and he had no hesitation in declaring that 
the annexation of 1877 had been carried out under a mis- 
apprehension. In these circumstances it would be, he 
maintained, a betrayal of the principles of the great Liberal 
Party were the Government to prosecute a war merely to 
fulfil their obligations to the loyalists and to restore their 
military prestige. Peace was accordingly made, the South 
African Republic was re-established, and a humiliating page 
of British history was closed for the time being. 

Paul Kruger, henceforward its perpetual president, con- 
ducted the affairs of the Transvaal in dictatorial fashion. In 
1884 the status of the republic was defined in an agreement 
which Mr. Kruger himself came to this country to negotiate 
with Lord Derby. By this loosely worded document the 
virtual independence of the Transvaal was recognized, but 
its power of making treaties with foreign governments was 
circumscribed. Moreover, the suzerainty of Great Britain, 
even if not actually laid down, was unquestionably implied. 
This was by no means all that Mr. Kruger intended to 
obtain, but he and his burghers accepted it as an instalment 
of what they described as their rights. And before the 
Convention was two years old the whole condition of affairs 
was altered by the discovery of gold on the Witwatersrand. 
Thousands of foreigners, chiefly of British nationality, 
streamed into the country, the mining city of Johannesburg 
sprang into existence, and the poor squatter state was con- 
verted into a rich community. The revenue, which in 1886 
was no more than £200,000, rose by leaps and bounds until 
it amounted to over £4,000,000. The Boers themselves, 
however, took no part in the development of the mining and 
other industries. With justice, therefore, the new-comers, 
the Uitlanders as they became known, might claim that 
nineteen-twentieths of the State income was contributed by 
them. Nevertheless, it was the settled policy of Mr. Kruger 
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to refuse to grant them any rights of citizenship. Had he or 
his burghers been asked to explain their reasons for treating 
the Uitlanders in this fashion, their reply would have been 
something to this effect. ‘We do not want you, it was to 
escape from you that we “trekked” many hundreds of miles 
and faced innumerable dangers. We care not whether the 
mineral resources of the country be developed. It may be 
true that you are in the majority for the moment, but we do 
not intend to let you make our laws or meddle with our 
arrangements.’ 

Now the Uitlanders had no desire to interfere in Boer 
politics. Their sole object in coming into the country was 
to discover and work the gold, and by so doing build up their 
own fortunes. All they wanted was a reasonably good 
system of government under which they could carry on their 
business without hindrance. Indeed, there can be little 
doubt that the chief mining magnates, provided they had 
been dealt with fairly, would have been quite content, 
perhaps even would have preferred, to remain under the 
Transvaal flag. They only grew restless when they saw that 
the whole administration of the country was in the hands of 
corrupt German and Hollander officials and that their indus- 
try was seriously hampered by monopolies and by extor- 
tionate railway charges. Even so they would have been 
satisfied with the removal of the worst abuses, but Mr. 
Kruger turned a deaf ear to all their remonstrances. Thus, 
almost in spite of themselves, they were driven to agitate for 
political enfranchisement as the only means whereby they 
could hope to obtain some measure of justice. 

It is clear that if Mr. Kruger had only been actuated by 
the motives which he publicly professed, the Uitlander 
question could have been settled without great difficulty. 
As a matter of fact, however, for reasons which he could not 
yet avow, it was impossible for him to grant the Uitlanders 
the smallest degree of political power. From the day on 
which he had exercised supreme control he had kept 
before his eyes a twofold object. In the first place, he was 
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determined to bring about the abrogation of the London 
Convention and the complete independence of the Trans- 
vaal, and, in the second, by gradually undermining it, he pro- 
posed to deprive Great Britain of her position as the para- 
mount Power. To put it shortly he hoped to see South 
Africa made up wholly of Dutch States all independent of 
each other, but all acknowledging Transvaal hegemony. The 
Transvaal, in short, was to occupy a position in South Africa 
somewhat similar to that of Prussia in the German Empire. 
And the resemblance between them was not diminished by 
the fact that Mr. Kruger devoted the greater part of the 
Uitlanders’ contributions to the exchequer to the purchase 
of warlike material. The probability that he might require 
external aid in the development of his policy had not been 
overlooked, and ever since his visit to Europe in 1884 he 
had cultivated friendly relations with Germany. In the last 
few years many diplomatic secrets have been revealed, but 
the true history of Mr. Kruger’s dealings with the German 
Foreign Office has still to be written. 

By the year 1895 it was abundantly clear to the leading 
Uitlanders that Mr. Kruger could never be induced to 
redress their grievances by peaceful means. But, before 
resorting to more drastic measures, they decided to invoke 
the counsels of Mr. Rhodes, who was then at the summit of 
his power. Not only was he Prime Minister of Cape Colony, 
but, in addition, he ruled, through the British South Africa 
Company, that vast tract of country called after him which 
extends to the north of the Transvaal as far as the Zambesi. 
Furthermore, he exercised a controlling influence over the 
two most important financial concerns in the country, the 
De Beers Company and the Consolidated Goldfields of 
South Africa. On native and other questions Mr. Rhodes’s 
views were not those of the Colonial Office. But, if he 
deprecated the interference of the Home Government in 
purely colonial affairs, he always regarded the paramountcy 
of Great Britain as the basic factor in the South African 
situation. It was a necessary condition, he considered, to 
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the successful development of South Africa as a whole that 
all internal customs barriers should be abolished. Provided 
they would recognize the suzerainty of Great Britain and 
enter a general customs union, he was quite prepared to let 
the different South African States work out their own salva- 
tion, either under their own or the British flag. But, in this 
year 1895, when the Uitlanders sought his advice, he had 
come to the conclusion that Mr. Kruger’s particularism and 
his disposition to intrigue with Germany were insuperable 
obstacles to the successful realization of his great ideals. 

In these circumstances the Uitlanders found that Mr. 
Rhodes was prepared to assist them to the full extent of his 
power. During the autumn of 1895 rifles and ammunition 
in large quantities were smuggled into Johannesburg. Mr. 
Rhodes’s help was not, however, confined to this clandestine 
dispatch of arms. A picked body of the Chartered Com- 
pany’s Police, under his friend Dr. Jameson, was assembled 
near Mafeking on the Transvaal border, ostensibly to guard 
the railway, in reality for the purpose of crossing the frontier 
and marching on Johannesburg as soon as the projected 
rising should be an accomplished fact. Events, however, 
failed to develop according to plan. For reasons which need 
not be discussed here, the revolution at Johannesberg hung 
fire. Dr. Jameson, nevertheless, entered the Transvaal on 
the 29th December 1895, but only to surrender ignomini- 
ously three days later to a force of burghers, under General 
Piet Cronje, which had been sent to intercept him. 

Mr. Kruger’s triumph was complete. From the German 
Emperor he received a telegram of congratulation coupled 
with the intimation that, had he required it, help would have 
been forthcoming. And, scarcely was he in possession of 
this message, which aroused the keenest resentment in 
England, than he learnt that his enemy, Mr. Rhodes, had 
been obliged to resign office and to retire into private life. 
The British Government was now faced with a most difficult 
and delicate situation. Unless the grievances of the Uit- 
landers were remedied there was bound to be renewed 
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trouble. But, as Mr. Chamberlain put it to the House of 
Commons, ‘having been placed in the wrong by the raid 
it was the duty of the country to be extremely patient—the 
Government in consequence had not pressed on the Trans- 
vaal representations which otherwise they might have thought 
it their duty to make.’ Mr. Kruger took full advantage of 
his favourable position. With a great show of magnanimity 
he handed over Dr. Jameson and his officers to the British 
Government, and commuted the death sentences on the 
Reform leaders at Johannesburg into decrees of banishment, 
supplemented by huge fines which were wholly devoted to 
the purchase of weapons of war. And with regard to that, 
could he reasonably be expected to refrain from arming his 
people now that their country had been attacked without 
warning or provocation ? The plea was unanswerable. The 
British Government was forced to look on with folded arms 
while he contracted a close alliance with the Orange Free 
State and piled up his armaments. 

But if Mr. Chamberlain was prepared to exercise great 
forbearance, he had no intention of allowing the prevailing 
unrest in the Transvaal to continue indefinitely. His first 
step was to appoint, in August 1896, a trained diplomatist, 
Mr. Conyngham Greene, British Agent at Pretoria, and, 
early in the following year, to send out Sir Alfred Milner 
to succeed Lord Rosmead as High Commissioner at the 
Cape. In July of this same year, the report of the Committee 
which had been inquiring into the circumstances of the 
Jameson raid was presented to the House of Commons. 
The chief blame for that unfortunate episode was placed 
upon Mr. Rhodes, of whose designs Lord Rosmead and the 
Colonial Office were declared to have had no cognizance. 
In the course of the summer Mr. Kruger also submitted 
his famous claim against the British Government. The 
material injury which his country had sustained was com- 
puted at about six hundred thousand pounds, but the ‘ moral 
and intellectual damage’ which the burghers had suffered 
was reckoned at no less than one million sterling. 
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The year 1898 was memorable for two events which 
undoubtedly stiffened Mr. Kruger’s determination to refuse 
to make any real concessions to the Uitlanders. He was 
himself re-elected President by an enormous preponderance 
of votes, and at the general elections in Cape Colony the 
Dutch, or Africander Bond, party obtained a small majority. 
In the early months of the following year it was evident that 
matters were moving to a crisis. ‘Twenty-one thousand 
British residents in the Transvaal submitted a petition to the 
Queen setting forth their grievances, and Mr. Chamberlain, 
on the 1st May 1899, declared that there could be no doubt 
about the propriety of receiving it. About a fortnight later 
he informed the House of Commons that Sir Alfred Milner 
and Mr. Kruger were to meet and confer about the difficulties 
threatening ‘the good relations which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment desired should constantly exist between this country 
and the South African Republic’. The meeting, known as 
the Bloemfontein conference, took place in due course, but, 
on the 8th June, Mr. Chamberlain had to announce that it 
was at an end and that no settlement had been reached. 
‘A new situation’ had, in consequence, been created. 

Whether new or old it was plain that the position was 
highly critical. Lord Wolseley was of opinion that the time 
had come to mobilize an army corps which might be 
assembled on Salisbury Plain. But the Government was not 
prepared to resort to a measure of that kind until a further 
attempt had been made to overcome Mr. Kruger’s obduracy 
by gentler means. Accordingly, it was determined to invite 
two members of the Cape Parliament, Messrs. Hofmeyr and 
Fischer, who were on friendly terms with Mr. Kruger, to 
endeavour to prevail upon him to meet the British Govern- 
ment in a more conciliatory spirit. Both these gentlemen 
undertook the task, and Mr. Hofmeyr unquestionably did 
all in his power to bring it to a successful conclusion. In 
the conversations which ensued Mr. Kruger always pro- 
fessed to be sincerely desirous of arriving at a settlement, 
but it was soon apparent that he was merely seeking to gain 
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time. If he agreed to a proposal, it was invariably found 
that he attached conditions to his consent which altered the 
whole character of the original project. And the negotiations 
were not confined to the question of the enfranchisement of 
the Uitlanders. The real point at issue—the suzerainty of 
Great Britain over the Transvaal—obtruded itself into the 
discussions and greatly increased the tension. Before the 
House of Commons rose for the summer recess, Mr. Cham- 
berlain was questioned about the South African situation. 
‘The state of affairs,’ he informed the House, ‘could not 
long be tolerated. We have put our hands to the plough 
and shall not draw back.’ A fortnight later, on the 29th 
August, at a political garden party in his own grounds at 
Highbury, he used even graver language. After alluding 
to Mr. Kruger’s procrastinations, he spoke of him as ‘ drib- 
bling out reforms like water from a sponge’, and concluded 
with the warning that ‘ the sands were fast running out in 
the glass’. 

These were words which no Minister would use unless he 
wished his hearers to realize that the country was on the 
verge of war. Nevertheless, the public took the matter very 
calmly. The majority of people were far more interested in the 
proceedings at Rennes, where Captain Dreyfus was appear- 
ing for the second time before his military judges. When 
on the 8th September 1899 the Court returned the amazing 
verdict that he was ‘guilty’ of treason ‘with extenuating 
circumstances’ the popular indignation in this country knew 
no bounds. The language of the press and of certain public 
speakers was, as may be supposed, greatly resented in France, 
and that at a time when it was most important that England 
should be on the best of terms with her neighbours. 

Meanwhile the end was fast approaching. On the 31st 
August Sir Alfred Milner urged the Government by tele- 
graph to terminate the state of suspense which was paralysing 
trade throughout South Africa. A Cabinet meeting was 
convened on the 8th September, when it was decided to send 
ten thousand men from India to Natal which, there was 
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reason to fear, the Boers were preparing to overrun. At 
the same time, Mr. Chamberlain addressed a stern note to 
the Transvaal Government with the request that a prompt 
reply should be forthcoming. The answer which was merely 
an attempt to throw the blame for the breakdown of the 
negotiations upon the British Government was regarded as 
most unsatisfactory. A further note was, consequently, 
telegraphed to Pretoria on the 25th September, intimating 
that it was useless to pursue the discussion on the lines 
hitherto followed and that the British Government would 
now formulate their own proposals for a settlement. On 
the 7th October Parliament was summoned by Royal 
Proclamation and three classes of the Army Reserve were 
recalled to the colours. Mr. Reitz, the State Secretary, 
thereupon handed the British Agent an ultimatum in which 
the removal of all troops which had landed in South Africa 
since the 1st June 1899 was demanded. If no favourable 
reply was received within forty-eight hours then a state of 
war would be held to exist. To such a document there 
could be but one reply. Mr. Greene was instructed to ask 
for his passport and leave the country. In answer to a tele- 
gram from Sir Alfred Milner, President Steyn declared that 
he concurred with the ultimatum and that the Orange Free 
State would abide by the terms of its alliance with the South 
African Republic. On the 12th October 1899 the first shots 
of the war were fired in the neighbourhood of Mafeking. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE OPENING OF HOSTILITIES 


HE force it was proposed to mobilize for service in 

South Africa consisted of an army corps of three divi- 
sions, a cavalry division and eight battalions to be employed 
upon the lines of communications. These troops with those 
already in South Africa and with various colonial contin- 
gents made up an army of about a hundred thousand men. 
The supreme command of the whole was entrusted to 
General Sir Redvers Buller, V.C., whose appointment met 
with universal approval. Never in any previous war had 
so large a force been dispatched from these shores. It may 
safely be said that no one felt the slightest doubt that it 
would prove amply sufficient for the task it was called upon 
to perform. It was the opinion of soldiers and civilians 
alike that there might be two or three stiffish engagements, 
after which the Boers’ resistance would collapse and the war 
would come to a speedy and victorious conclusion. The 
difficulties of conducting operations against a mobile foe 
on the vast South African plains and of protecting long 
lines of communication from the attack of mounted riflemen 
were not realized. The British Army in 1899 had staff 
officers, but no general staff had yet been created. Conse- 
quently, when war broke out there was no well-considered 
and long-prepared plan of campaign in existence. 

As early as the beginning of August the composition of 
the force which in certain contingencies was to embark for 
South Africa was confidentially communicated to the units 
concerned. ‘Thus, two months before mobilization took 
place, it was known at the Coldstream headquarters that 
a Guards brigade consisting of the 3rd Batt. Grenadiers, the 
1st and the 2nd Batt. Coldstream, and the rst Batt. Scots 
Guards would form one of the brigades of the rst Division. 
A Coldstream mobilization store was in process of erection 
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at Chelsea Barracks. Steps were now taken to hurry on the 
work, with the result that, on 4th October, the building was 
both structurally complete and fully equipped. Once the 
order to mobilize was issued the names of the generals 
and their staffs were made public. Lieut.-General Lord 
Methuen was to command the 1st Division and Major- 
General Sir Henry Colvile, at the time commanding the 
infantry brigade at Gibraltar, the rst or Guards brigade. 
The three Coldstream battalions in the autumn of 1899 
occupied the following stations. The 1st Battalion, it has 
already been related, was at Gibraltar, the 2nd was at 
Wellington Barracks, and the 3rd was at the Tower of 
London. The order to mobilize was promulgated on 
Saturday, 7th October 1899, but Monday, the gth, was to 
be the first day of mobilization, the reservists being warned 
that they must rejoin by the 17th. Of the serving soldiers 
all who had less than one year’s service or who were under 
twenty years of age were to be left behind and transferred 
to the 3rd Battalion. Necessarily, therefore, the two service 
battalions, which were to go out at full war strength, would 
largely consist of reservists. The number of men thus 
transferred to the 3rd Battalion amounted to two hundred 
and fifteen in the rst and four hundred and sixty-seven in 
the 2nd Battalion. The work of mobilization proceeded 
with perfect smoothness. As the reservists presented them- 
selves at Wellington Barracks they were marched off to the 
mobilization store at Chelsea, where every man was fitted 
out with a red serge frock and winter trousers and received a 
rifle and bayonet, a valise with complete equipment, a home- 
service great-coat, two pairs of boots, and a field-service 
cap. They were then posted as far as possible to the bat- 
talions in which they had previously served. From the 
Quartermaster’s stores at Wellington Barracks, the reservists 
drew in addition a white helmet and pugaree, a pair of 
summer trousers, two suits of khaki, a housewife, a knife 
and lanyard, two flannel belts, two pairs of socks, and a pair 
of canvas shoes for use on board ship. The men allocated 
c2 
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to the 1st Battalion were formed into a provisional battalion 
under Major Hon. W. Lambton, who had rejoined from the 
Staff College. Captain N. R. Wilkinson performed the 
duties of Adjutant, and some N.C.O.s from the 3rd Battalion 
and the Guards Depot were temporarily attached. 

The bulk of the reservists reported themselves on the 
15th and 16th October, and by the 17th the battalions had 
received their full complement of men. Those reservists 
who failed to pass the doctor or who were not required by 
the service battalions were posted to the 3rd Battalion and, 
in almost all cases, were given furlough and allowed to 
return to their civil occupations, on the understanding that 
they were to be recalled should their services be required. 
Prior to embarkation, every reservist posted to either the 
Ist or the 2nd Battalion performed a day’s musketry at 
Wormwood Scrubs. On the 2oth October, their mobiliza- 
tion being complete, the 2nd Battalion and the reservists of the 
1st Battalion were inspected at Wellington Barracks by 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge and Major-General H. 
Trotter, commanding the Home District. The dress pre- 
scribed for the parade was helmets, red serge frocks, and 
home-service trousers. All ranks on this occasion turned 
out with the small red plume in their helmets with which 
each man had been supplied from regimental funds, the 
officers wearing, in addition, a small Coldstream star in 
silver. On the following morning, 21st October 1899, the 
2nd Battalion, under the command of Lieut.-Col. H. R. Stop- 
ford, marched amidst cheering crowds to Nine Elms Station 
and entrained for Southampton, where they embarked on 
the hired transport Gascon. The next day the reservists 
of the 1st Battalion proceeded in similar fashion to South- 
ampton and were conveyed in the S.S. Malta to Gibraltar, 
which they reached on the 28th October. The battalion ? 
under Lieut.-Col. A. E. Codrington went on board so 
expeditiously that the Malta was enabled to resume her 
voyage to the Cape the same evening. The N.C.O.s and 
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men left behind and the married women and their children 
were taken home by Captain J. McNeile and joined the 3rd 
Battalion on the 4th November. The strength of each 
battalion on embarkation was thirty officers, including one 
medical officer, and one thousand and eighty N.C.O.s and 
men, their average length of service amounting to no less 
than six years. Another fact about both battalions which 
deserves to be recorded was the number of senior officers 
who had been through the Staff College. Inthe 1st Battalion, 
Lieut.-Col. A. E. Codrington, Major H. C. Surtees, Major 
Granville Smith, and Major Hon. W. Lambton, and in the 
2nd Major Hon. A. H. Henniker, Major H. G. D. Shute, 
and Captain C. S. O. Monck were all graduates of that 
institution. In addition to these officers who went out 
with their respective battalions, Captain Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, Bt., had in September been appointed to the staff of 
Sir George White, the general commanding in Natal, and 
Captain S. Earle had proceeded to the Cape on special 
service. Lieut.-Col. D. F. R. Dawson, a former Coldstream 
officer, held at this time the appointment of military attaché 
in Paris. In 1879, when he presented himself for examina- 
tion, he was with one exception the first Coldstream officer 
to go up for the Staff College. But his example was followed 
by Lieut. Codrington, as he was then, and the other officers 
whose names have been enumerated. 

The voyage of the 2nd Battalion was uneventful. The 
ship was somewhat crowded, but the weather, especially in 
the Bay of Biscay, was fine; indeed, it was not until the 
line had been crossed and that the journey was nearly at 
an end that any rough seas were encountered. Most of 
the younger officers and a few of the N.C.O.s and men 
were inoculated for enteric with the necessary result that 
they had to go sick for a day or two, but with that exception 
the health of all ranks was excellent. Exercise and instruc- 
tion were provided for them by drill, extension motions, 
lectures, bathing parades, and shooting at a box towed at the 
stern of the ship. Teneriffe, where coal was taken in, was 
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reached on the 27th October and any officers who were 
possessed of plain clothes were allowed to go on shore. 
Here the battalion learnt that fighting was in progress in 
Natal and that Irish Joy had won the Cambridgeshire. 
After leaving Teneriffe, parades were held in khaki and 
puttees—the dress to be worn on disembarkation—and, as 
the voyage drew toa close, helmets, pugarees, and lanyards 
were stained with tea and bayonets sharpened. On the 
12th November, at six o’clock in the morning, land was 
sighted on the port side, and at two o’clock that afternoon 
the Gascon drew up alongside the wharf at Cape Town. 
By this time Sir Redvers Buller, who had himself arrived 
at Cape Town on the 31st October, had come to the con- 
clusion that his original plan of advancing through the Free 
State as soon as the component parts of the army corps 
should have disembarked, must be abandoned. Sir George 
White, whose mission it was to protect Natal and to occupy 
the Boers until the army corps should be ready to act, had 
allowed himself to be invested in Ladysmith. Natal was in 
consequence at the mercy of the invaders and there was 
every prospect that Sir George, unless he were relieved, 
would be forced to surrender. The effect of so grave 
a disaster upon the disloyal elements in Cape Colony could 
not be ignored. It was this situation which caused Sir 
Redvers to break up the famous army corps and send to 
Natal the first troops which reached Cape Town from 
England. Thus Major-General Hildyard’s brigade, the 
2nd brigade of Lord Methuen’s division, was not allowed 
to land, but was ordered to proceed to Durban. And other 
brigades followed in the same direction so speedily that very 
soon sixteen out of the thirty-three battalions composing the 
army corps, and Sir Redvers Buller himself, were drawn 
into the Natal ‘entanglement’. In the other theatres of 
war the position was less disquieting. Mafeking and Kim- 
berley were both invested, and in the north-east of Cape 
Colony Free State commandos had crossed the Orange River 
at Norval’s Pont and occupied Stormberg. But farther 
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west, the important railway junction at De Aar and the 
equally important bridge at Orange River Station were still 
in British hands. Meanwhile, the civilians at Kimberley, 
whither Mr. Rhodes had betaken himself on the outbreak 
of war, were clamouring to be relieved. In the circum- 
stances Sir Redvers decided to meet their wishes, entrusting 
the operation to Lord Methuen, whose division, now con- 
sisting of the Guards Brigade and Major-General Fether- 
stonhaugh’s gth Brigade, was ordered to assemble at Orange 
River Station. 

Immediately on arrival, therefore, Col. H.R. Stopford was 
informed that his battalion would entrain for the north that 
evening. In addition to their black bags and seakit bags the 
men left behind at the base their valises, the contents of 
which they transferred to their haversacks. About nine 
o’clock the first train with the battalion headquarters and 
Nos. 1,2, 4, 6, 8, and half No. 5 companies started, followed, 
some ten hours later, by another conveying Captain H. C. 
Sutton and the remaining companies, the officers’ horses, 
the tents, and the light baggage. 

The journey, which occupied about thirty-six hours, was 
comfortably performed. Excellent meals were provided at 
Triangle, Matjesfontein, Albert Road, and other stations. 
On arriving at Orange River, in the afternoon of the 14th 
November, the battalion marched across the bridge to their 
camping-ground on the north side of the river, where they 
found themselves alongside the gth Brigade and at the foot 
of a rocky hill on which outposts were placed. Their tents 
not having arrived, the battalion spent the night in the open, 
after enjoying the hospitality of the 1st Batt. Northumber- 
land Fusiliers and the 9th Lancers, who also lent some 
blankets which were greatly appreciated. For though the 
sun was intensely hot during the day, the nights were 
bitterly cold, as all ranks were to discover in this, and many 
a later, bivouac. The remainder of the battalion reached 
camp the following morning, being followed, in the course 
of the next two days, by the 3rd Batt. Grenadiers and the 
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1st Batt. Scots Guards. While in the train on the journey 
up country, Major-General Sir Henry Colvile had issued 
instructions for offensive tactics based on the experience 
gained in the battles in Natal. Against the Boers, who 
never counter-attacked, a second line, he pointed out, could 
without danger be dispensed with, and battalions were 
always to be extended ona very broad front, five paces between 
men being regarded as the normal interval. Lord Methuen, 
moreover, gave out that it was his intention to attack by 
night, whenever practicable. Accordingly, in the short 
time available, battalions practised drill in extended order 
and were exercised in night operations. The absence of 
a good map of the country between the Orange River and 
Kimberley was an evil which could not be remedied. The 
only one in existence was on a scale of twelve miles to the 
inch. Almost valueless as it was for tactical purposes, it had 
to be used, and for several days Captain Lord Newtown 
Butler and Lieut. G. Windsor Clive, who were both excel- 
lent draughtsmen, were engaged, under the Intelligence 
officer of the division, in making copies of it for their 
battalion. 

The last unit of the Guards Brigade to arrive was the 
1st Batt. Coldstream, which detrained at Orange River 
Station on the 18th November. The voyage from Gibraltar 
was performed without incidents of any kind. At Las 
Palmas, where it had been intended to coal, the Malta 
received orders from the Captain of H.M.S. Niobe not to 
interrupt her journey, but to continue her course for the 
Cape. During the voyage two hundred and fifty officers 
and men were inoculated for enteric. To overcome the 
prejudice against this preventive measure the operation was 
publicly performed on all the officers on deck, the medical 
officer himself, Captain A. Hooper, being inoculated by 
Captain G. P. T. Feilding. At Orange River the battalion 
was not moved up to the brigade camp, but remained near 
the station to protect it and the line. Col. Codrington was 
appointed camp-commandant, and was, therefore, obliged 
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to hand over the command of his battalion to Major 
H. C. Surtees. 

The next day, the 19th November, it was reported that the 
Boers were preparing to raid De Aar junction. Captain 
G. P. T. Feilding with No. 2 Company and two guns was, 
in consequence, detailed to proceed down the line to the 
threatened point. As they were warned that they might 
be attacked on the journey, the men sat in the train with 
their rifles across their knees and the gunners lay down 
beside their guns. Either the report was unfounded or the 
Boers must have changed their minds, for, after a stay of 
four hours at De Aar, during which nothing happened, 
Captain Feilding was allowed to return to Orange River. 
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Y the 2zoth November the last preparations for the 

advance were completed. No attempt had been made 
to conceal the purpose for which the division had been 
assembled, and it was known to every man in camp that 
Kimberley was the objective. Lord Methuen’s orders pre- 
scribed that he was to march on Kimberley, drive off the 
investing force, bring away the civil population, and return 
to Orange River Station. Later on, Major-General Wau- 
chope’s Highland Brigade, at present on the lines of com- 
munication, would pass under his command, but Sir Redvers 
Buller, who was about to leave Cape Town for Natal, was 
of opinion that he should begin operations without waiting 
for their arrival, The seventy miles of flat and open veld 
which lay between the Orange River and Kimberley was 
eminently suited, he considered, to the evolutions of regular 
troops. The force already at Lord Methuen’s disposal was, 
therefore, strong enough, Sir Redvers concluded, for the 
task which it had to perform. There is no reason to suppose 
that Lord Methuen himself held a contrary opinion. The 
only serious difficulty which he foresaw was the lack of 
water along his line of march. But that he proposed to remedy 
by cutting down his mule-drawn transport and depending 
very largely upon the Orange River-Kimberley Railway for 
his supplies. He had little doubt, he told Major Shute, who 
had been Brigade-Major of the Brigade of Guards when he 
commanded the Home District, that he should be back again 
at Orange River by the 6th December. 

The information which Lord Methuen possessed about 
the Boers in his immediate vicinity was to the effect that 
they had established large magazines at Jacobsdal, on the 
river Riet, and that a force, which was not believed to exceed 
twelve hundred men, had been pushed forward as far as 
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a cluster of rocky kopjes, a little to the east of Belmont 
station, which was about twenty miles distant from Orange 
River. Obviously it must be his first business to dislodge 
this detachment from a position which flanked his advance. 
In the afternoon of the 20th November the camp at Orange 
River was broken up, and after a night spent in bivouac the 
column marched off at daybreak on the 21st. It consisted 
of the Guards Brigade, less the 1st Batt. Coldstream, 
momentarily left behind at the station, and the gth Brigade, 
composed of the 1st Batt. Northumberland Fusiliers, the 
2nd Batt. Northamptonshire Regiment, the 2nd Batt. York- 
shire Light Infantry, and half the rst Batt. Loyal North 
Lancashire Regiment. The mounted troops included the 
gth Lancers, a few New South Wales Lancers, Rimington’s 
Guides,’ and three companies of mounted infantry. Lord 
Methuen could only dispose of two field batteries, the 18th 
and the 75th, but they were supplemented by four naval 
twelve-pounders, which with a party of about four hundred 
bluejackets and marines reached Orange River just in time 
to take part in the advance. These, with four companies and 
a telegraph section of Engineers, constituted the Kimberley 
relief force. 

While in camp at Orange River steps had been taken to 
render officers and men as little conspicuous as possible. 
Orders were issued that ‘all bright parts except the blades 
of swords and bayonets and all scabbards were to be painted 
brown’. The officers and staff-sergeants, moreover, were 
obliged to give in their Sam Browne belts, their swords, and 
their revolvers, and wear the same equipment as the men. 
In the first instance, they were told that they might provide 
themselves with carbines, but when it was found that there 
was not a sufficient number available they were ordered to 
arm themselves with rifles. On the first day’s march 
officers and men carried their great-coats rolled on their 


« This corps had been raised locally. They were sometimes known as 


Rimington’s ‘ Tigers’ because of the tiger-skin pugarees which all ranks 
wore round their hats. 
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backs, while a blanket and a waterproof sheet for every 
officer and man were conveyed in the wagons. None of the 
officers’ personal baggage was to be placed in any of the 
vehicles accompanying the column, but the authorized 
amount' was allowed to be carried by train ‘for use when 
deemed necessary’. Most of the Coldstream officers, how- 
ever, contrived to insert a change of underclothing and some 
washing materials into their blanket rolls. 

After proceeding along the west side of the railway for 
about ten miles, the column halted for the night at Fincham’s 
Farm, about a thousand yards west of Witteputs siding. In 
the afternoon Lord Methuen went out with the mounted 
troops and made a reconnaissance of the enemy’s position. 
This he repeated the following morning, being accompanied 
on this occasion by his two brigadiers. Meanwhile the 
thirty hours spent by the infantry at Witteputs were passed 
under easy and comfortable conditions. Fincham’s Farm, 
a great centre of ostrich breeding, possessed a reservoir of 
excellent water, a highly prized commodity in those arid 
regions. It boasted, moreover, of a store at which Lord 
Winchester was able to buy a sporting Lee-Metford, which 
he afterwards carried in place of the heavier regulation rifle. 
It was not until well on in the afternoon of the 22nd Novem- 
ber that the infantry moved off in five columns of fours, 
about eighty yards distant from each other. The troops 
were in even lighter order than on the previous day, for all 
great-coats were stacked by companies and left behind at the 
railway-siding, and it was several weeks before they were seen 
again. Henceforward, the men carried nothing but their 
rifles, the regulation hundred rounds of ammunition in their 
pouches,’ their haversacks, water-bottles and mess-tins, and 
the Slade-Wallace spade suspended from their belts under 
their bayonet scabbards. Soon after the start, towards five 
o’clock in the afternoon, the booming of guns ahead caused 

* 35 Ib 


4 An additional fifty rounds were always served out when it was expected 
that the troops would be engaged. 
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both field batteries to trot forward to engage the Boer 
artillery which had opened fire upon a company of Engineers 
at work at Thomas’s Farm, about two miles south-west of 
Belmont Station, where the division was to bivouac. As the 
action appeared to be growing in intensity, the infantry 
were halted and ordered to charge their magazines. This 
was not effected without the accidental discharge of several 
rifles. Cartridges in those days had to be inserted singly, 
and, if the men were careless or excited and forgot to close 
the ‘cut off’, an accident of that kind inevitably took place. 
So often, indeed, did it happen in these early days of the 
campaign that in the Coldstream it came to be regarded as 
a serious offence, with the result that the men soon learnt to 
be careful and the involuntary discharge of a rifle became 
a very rare occurrence. As soon as this order had been 
complied with, the march was resumed to Thomas’s Farm, 
which was reached about eight o’clock. By that time it 
was growing dark and the action in front was dying down; 
nevertheless, as they drew near their halting-place, a few 
shells fell at no great distance from the Coldstream Battalion, 
affording most of the officers and men a first experience of 
artillery fire. 

In the course of the day the 1st Batt. Highland Light 
Infantry having relieved the rst Batt. Coldstream at Orange 
River Station, Col. Codrington was ordered to entrain and 
rejoin his brigade. It was not, however, until four that he 
was able to start, and it was fully six o’clock in the evening 
when he detrained at Witteputs siding. The place was in 
possession of half a battalion of the Loyal North Lancashire, 
who had been left behind to protect it, but their commanding 
officer had no message to give to Col. Codrington. All that 
that officer could learn was that ‘the rest of the brigade had 
gone on to a place called Belmont, which was said to be five 
miles ahead’. Having filled his men’s waterbottles and 
having procured a guide in the person of one of Rimington’s 
troopers, Col. Codrington set out to overtake them. As 
darkness came on it became evident that, wherever the ‘rest 
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of the brigade’ might be, they were more than ‘five miles 
ahead’. However, all doubt about their exact position was 
soon set at rest by the sight of their bivouac fires which lit 
up the sky to the north. For, despite the fact that they lay 
within three miles of the Boers, whom it was hoped to 
surprise by a night attack, the troops had not been forbidden 
to light fires. When, at about half past ten, Col. Codrington 
marched unchallenged into the bivouac at Thomas’s Farm, 
he made the unpleasant discovery that his wagons, which 
had left Orange River by road, had not yet arrived, having 
presumably lost their way. His men were very tired and 
there now appeared to be every prospect that they would 
have to go into action with their hunger unappeased. Col. 
Codrington, however, had the good fortune ‘to stumble’ 
upon Col. Crabbe, commanding the 3rd Batt. Grenadiers, 
who, on learning of his trouble, gave the weary Coldstreamers 
half of his own battalion’s teas and provided the officers 
with a ‘scratch’ dinner. 

The Boers, whose strength was now more correctly 
estimated at about three thousand men with two guns, were 
established upon two ranges of hills, the most western one 
of which rose abruptly from the plain about a mile to the 
east of Belmont Station. On the south-western face of this 
high ground was a well-defined knoll about two hundred 
feet in height which became known as ‘Gun Hill’, because 
it was from there that the Boer guns had opened fire in the 
afternoon. On its south-eastern side was another eminence 
of about the same height and size which was originally 
described as ‘Coldstream Hill’—a name subsequently 
changed into the more appropriate designation of ‘ Grenadier 
Hill’.* On its northern side the ground rose to a large flat- 
topped hill, higher than either of the knolls on the southern 
face, which was christened ‘Table Mountain’. From 
north to south this range measured not less than one mile 
and a half, while its mean breadth, from east to west, was 
about a thousand yards. The second or eastern range con- 

t It was in the order for the attack also described as ‘No. 2 Kopje’. 
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sisted of a broken line of kopjes running parallel with the 
railway, at the northern extremity of which was a steep 
hill, some fifty feet higher than ‘Table Mountain’, which 
became known as ‘Mont Blanc’. The distance from the 
central portion of ‘Mont Blanc’ to ‘Table Mountain’ was 
approximately one mile, the valley which separated them 
being flat and open, but intersected by a deep donga running 
from the north and east. To the south of ‘Mont Blanc’ 
and divided from it by a steep ravine was a hill which became 
known as ‘Razor Back’, and still farther south was a second 
eminence called by reason of its shape ‘Sugar Loaf’. Both 
the eastern and the western range of heights were covered 
with huge ironstone boulders. 

When, on the morning of the 22nd November, Lord 
Methuen and his two brigadiers anxiously scrutinized the 
ground from a hill near Thomas’s Farm they were assisted 
in their observations by a sketch made by Lieut.-Col. 
Willoughby Verner the day before. This officer, who held 
the appointment of D.A.A.G. for Topography to the army 
corps, was an expert military draughtsman. But an eye 
sketch, however skilfully executed, could only be approxi- 
mately correct. Thus the heights occupied by the Boers 
were represented as a continuous line of hills of which 
‘Gun’ and ‘Coldstream Hill’, ‘Table Mountain’ and 
‘Mont Blanc’ were the prominent features. Owing to the 
configuration of the ground, Col. Verner had been unable 
to see that ‘Table Mountain’ and ‘Mont Blanc’ were 
separated from each other by a valley and belonged to two 
distinct groups of kopjes. Moreover, like all persons un- 
accustomed to the clear atmosphere of the veld he had 
considerably under-estimated his distances. After discuss- 
ing the matter with his officers, Lord Methuen came to the 
conclusion that the Boer position should be regarded as 
a fortress, of which ‘Mont Blanc’ was the citadel and 
‘Table Mountain’ and ‘Gun Hill’ the outworks, and the 
orders which he now drew up were based upon that idea. 
The Guards Brigade on the right were to assail ‘Gun’ and 
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‘Coldstream Hill’ from the south, while the 9th Brigade, 
on the left, were to attack ‘Table Mountain’ from the west. 
As soon as these operations had been successfully carried 
out, the gth Brigade were to swing round their left with the 
Guards Brigade as a pivot and storm ‘Mont Blanc’ from 
the north, assisted by the fire of both field batteries and the 
naval guns, and the long-range volleys of the Guards. 
Meanwhile, the mounted troops were to sweep round both 
flanks and cut off the retreat of the Boers, when they had 
been driven from the heights. Both infantry brigades were 
to move off at three o’clock, in order to avoid the heavy 
losses which an advance by daylight across the open veld 
between the railway and the high-ground would entail. No 
attention was to be paid to ‘Razor Back’ and ‘Sugar Loaf’, 
both being unoccupied according to Lord Methuen’s 
information. 

Soon after Col. Codrington’s arrival, Sir Henry Colvile 
assembled his four commanding officers, and Captain H. 
Ruggles-Brise, his Brigade-Major, imparted to them their 
orders. It was, seemingly, not considered necessary to 
explain to them Lord Methuen’s plan or to furnish them 
with a copy of the divisional operation orders. By the light 
of a lantern they were given a glimpse of Col. Verner’s 
sketch and told that at three o’clock the Grenadiers on the 
right and the Scots Guards on the left would attack ‘Gun 
Hill’. Both Coldstream battalions were to be in reserve, 
but at a quarter past two they were to move round to the 
east side of the hill, on the western slope of which they were 
now standing, and take up a rendezvous position. There 
they were to remain until they received orders to advance 
upon ‘ Coldstream Hill’, which they were to carry by assault. 
Col. Codrington was further informed that he was to leave 
two of his companies behind to protect the bivouac, and he 
accordingly detailed Nos. 3 (Captain N. R. Wilkinson) and 6 
(Captain R. Longueville) for this duty. At the appointed 
hour both battalions marched round the base of the hill to 
their prescribed position on its eastern face. This move- 
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ment was carried out, so far as the troops were concerned, 
in silence, but the ammunition and the water-carts jolting 
and creaking over the boulders must have betrayed their 
presence to the Boer scouts, if there were any on the watch. 

About half an hour after reaching their rendezvous, and 
while it was still dark, the two battalions were extended to 
five paces in single rank. In the 2nd Battalion which was to 
direct, the right half battalion, less No. 4 which was on outpost 
duty, formed the firing-line and supports, and the left half 
battalion the reserve under the command of Major Hon. A. H. 
Henniker. In the 1st Battalion, which was on the right and 
had only six companies available, Nos. 2, 4, and 8 consti- 
tuted the firing-line and supports with Nos. 1, 5, and 7 in 
reserve, under Major H.C. Surtees. As soon as they were in 
the required formation both battalions lay down once more. 
It was close on four o’clock, when day was breaking, that 
a violent outburst of fire announced that the battle had 
begun. Shortly afterwards, the order for the Coldstream 
to advance was received and in successive waves, about two 
hundred paces distant from each other, the battalions moved 
forward. They had not proceeded far before Col. Codring- 
ton, who had placed himself on the left of No. 4 Company, 
became uneasy fearing that they were inclining too much to. 
the right. Accordingly, he ran across to Col. Stopford to 
suggest that he should take a more northerly course. Col. 
Stopford, however, would not agree, feeling sure that they 
were moving in the right direction. There was nothing 
more to be said, and Col. Codrington returned to his 
battalion, but he was still unconvinced and, presently, when 
the railway was reached and he saw Sir Henry Colvile 
standing upon the embankment, he communicated his fears 
to him. The General, however, was of the same opinion as 
Col. Stopford, and the original direction was consequently 
maintained. Soon after crossing the railway the sun rose 
over ‘Mont Blanc’ which Col. Stopford, who was respon- 
sible for the direction, took to be ‘Coldstream Hill’, their 
objective. Some of the officers afterwards remembered the 
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singular beauty of the scene on this particular morning, but 
at the time they were more disposed to regret that the sun 
should be shining directly in their faces. Meanwhile, they 
could see nothing of the battle which was raging on the 
heights to their left front, while on the plain across which 
they were advancing the only visible objects were the 18th 
Field Battery in their rear and, to their right front, towards 
‘Sugar Loaf’, a body of Rimington’s Guides. 

When the foremost lines of the Coldstream were about 
a mile and a half beyond the railway, the rst Battalion 
suddenly came under fire from the heights, about eight 
hundred yards to their right front, which they had been told 
were unoccupied. In such circumstances the impulse to 
turn in the direction from which the bullets are coming is 
irresistible. Captain G. P. T. Feilding, commanding No. 2 
on the right, swung his company round and, forbidding his 
men to fire as ‘they have not yet got our range’, ordered the 
advance to be continued in quick time. Major Hon. W. 
Lambton in the centre and Captain J. M. Wingfield on the 
left followed his example and thus, in a very few minutes, 
the whole battalion were engaged in a frontal attack upon 
‘Razor Back’. While this was happening on the right, the 2nd 
Battalion on the left had been halted, in consequence of an 
order from Sir Henry Colvile which Captain Ruggles-Brise 
brought in person. Having watched the Coldstream across 
the railway, the Brigadier had made his way to ‘Gun Hill’, 
where he found that the gth Brigade had not yet captured 
‘ Table Mountain’, but that the whole of the southern portion 
of the western heights, including ‘Coldstream Hill’, was in 
the hands of the Scots Guards and Grenadiers. On realizing 
that he sent off his Brigade-Major to arrest the further 
advance of the Coldstream battalions and bring them back 
to their proper position. 

To change the direction of a battalion extended upon 
a front of nearly half a mile is always a somewhat difficult 
operation. Nevertheless, it was carried out without creating 
any great confusion by the 2nd Battalion. In the 1st 
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Battalion, however, the conditions were wholly different. 
When the General’s order reached the officers in the firing- 
line, they were actually leading their companies to the 
attack under a heavy, if ill-directed, fire. After hastily con- 
sulting together Captain Feilding and Major Lambton 
decided that they were now too deeply committed to admit 
of any change of plan. Moreover, even if it were possible to 
break off the action, it was impracticable to move away in 
a new direction and leave a considerable force of the enemy 
in their rear. The attack upon ‘Razor Back’ was accord- 
ingly persisted in and conducted with the utmost vigour. 
As they swept forward the 1st Battalion carried with them 
a half company of No. 1 of the 2nd Battalion under Captain 
the Hon. E. M. Pakenham, and at the same time the com- 
mander of the 18th Battery R.F.A., on realizing the situation, 
began to pour shrapnel upon the summit of ‘Razor Back’. 
It was without doubt, mainly due to this well-directed fire, 
that the foremost lines of the rst Battalion were able to 
reach the base of the hill without losing a man. The reserves 
in rear were not so fortunate. The ‘plunging’ fire which 
passed harmlessly over the heads of the leading companies 
took its toll in the ranks of those following behind. And in 
addition to the purely frontal fire from ‘ Razor Back’, No. 1 
under Captain J. T. Sterling and to a lesser degree No. 5 
under Major Granville Smith came under a galling fire from 
their right front. To meet the situation, Captain Sterling 
inclined his company to the right while Lieut. C. J.C. Grant, 
taking the right half company well out to the front, engaged 
the Boers ensconced upon the hillocks to the south of 
‘Razor Back’. His resolute leading which materially 
assisted the general advance was unfortunately attended with 
heavy loss. Nearly half his men had fallen, and he himself 
had been severely wounded before the ‘dead’ ground at 
the base of the heights was reached. 

The scaling of the steep and rocky slope of ‘ Razor Back’ 
proved an arduous rather than a dangerous operation. In 
order to shoot at their assailants with any effect the Boers 
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had either to expose themselves upon the crest line or seek 
cover lower down among the boulders upon the face of the 
hill. But, owing to the fact that they had hardly come under 
fire at all, the companies on the left of the Coldstream were 
the first to reach the foot of the slope and the first to begin 
the ascent. Thus any Boers who ventured down the hill 
found themselves enfiladed from their right, and it was 
doubtless due to this fortuitous circumstance that the final 
phase of the attack was an almost bloodless affair. Some 
little distance below the crest a short halt was called to 
enable the men to regain their breath and to fix bayonets, 
if they had not already done so, for it might be that a hand- 
to-hand struggle was in store for them. But the precaution 
was unnecessary. The last of the defenders of the hill had 
mounted their ponies and galloped away to the east before 
the first Coldstreamer set his foot upon the summit. So 
long as they remained in sight, volleys were fired at them 
which, there is no reason to suppose, did them any great 
harm. One group, however, posted upon a hillock to the 
left front still showed some disposition to hold out and 
contrived to inflict one or two casualties. But they, too, rode 
away when they saw that Col. Codrington was preparing to 
deal with them. With the dispersal of this small party the 
battle came to an end, so far as the rst Battalion was con- 
cerned. 

The 2nd Battalion, meanwhile, had been directed to the 
vicinity of ‘Coldstream Hill’, where they found Col. 
Crabbe and several other wounded officers and men of the 
Grenadiers. By this time Lord Methuen was aware that 
the battle had not developed according to plan. The oth 
Brigade, who should by now have been attacking ‘Mont 
Blanc’ from the north, were still fighting at ‘ Table Moun- 
tain’. He was therefore obliged to alter his dispositions and 
order Sir Henry Colvile to assail ‘Mont Blanc’ from the 
west with all his available troops. They consisted of the 
Grenadiers and Scots Guards who had been reformed after 
their successful operations against the western heights. 
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These two battalions were consequently called upon to 
perform the unpleasant task of crossing the bare and open 
valley separating the western from the eastern range of 
Ropjes. Assisted by the fire of the 75th Field Battery and 
the naval guns they accomplished it, however, without 
suffering undue losses, and once they were under the lee 
of ‘Mont Blanc’ they found themselves, like the Coldstream 
at the foot of ‘Razor Back’, in relative safety. After that 
it was an easy matter to ascend the steep western side of the 
hill and overcome the half-hearted resistance of the Boers 
who defended it. But when these two battalions were thus 
dispatched to the east, all connexion between the two 
infantry brigades was at an end. 

This was a state of affairs which appears to have caused 
Sir Henry Colvile some anxiety, and it was, therefore, with 
great satisfaction that he saw the 2nd Battalion enter the 
southern end of the valley which the Grenadiers and Scots 
Guards had recently crossed under a heavy fire. Going out 
to meet them he perceived Major H. G. D. Shute, who was in 
command of No. 8, and explained the situation to him. He 
was to gather together, he told him, as many men as he could 
and, taking them on to the heights to his left, push forward 
to ‘Table Mountain’ and regain touch with the gth Brigade. 
Major Shute, having directed Captain T. H. E. Lloyd and 
Captain H.C. Sutton, who commanded Nos. 3 and 7 respec- 
tively, to co-operate with him, led all three companies in the 
direction which the Brigadier had prescribed. It therefore 
devolved upon the remaining companies of the battalion to 
establish a connexion over a distance of not less than a mile 
between the troops on ‘Mont Blanc’ and Major Shute’s 
detachment. That the commanders of these different com- 
panies had a clear perception of what was expected of them 
may well be doubted. The transmission of orders upon 
the battlefield is never an easy matter, and the difficulty was 
increased at Belmont by the complete absence of maps. 
Nevertheless, their dispositions on the whole appear to 
have accorded fairly well with the Brigadier’s intentions. 
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On the right, Nos. 2 and 5 moved out of the valley on 
to the ‘Mont Blanc’ ridge, but on the way both companies 
seem to have undergone a process of disintegration. Thus 
a half company of No. 2, under Lieut. G. Windsor Clive, and 
a handful of men of No. 5, under Lieut. H. A. Chandos-Pole- 
Gell, gained the southern slopes of‘ Mont Blanc’ in time to fire 
some long-range volleys at the Boers whom the Grenadiers 
and Scots Guards had driven from the position. Later on 
they discovered on the eastern side of the hill an enemy’s 
laager which, although it contained nothing of value, they had 
the satisfaction of looting. More to the north, Major Lord 
Winchester, with the other half of No. 2, and Captain R.C. E. 
Skeffington-Smyth with the greater part of No. 5, joined 
hands with the Grenadiers and Scots Guards who were 
reforming after their successful attack. These two companies 
were soon afterwards reinforced by No. 4 under Captain Lord 
Newtown Butler who, as soon as he was released off outpost 
duty, had hurried on in pursuit of his battalion. Farther 
to the west, Captain C. S.O. Monck took No. 6 through the 
valley, halting at the northern end on one of the eastern spurs 
of ‘Table Mountain’. Still farther to the west, Lieut. H. W. 
Studd, with a half company of No. 1, passed between the 
left of No. 6 and the right of Major Henniker’s three com- 
panies and debouched upon the plain to the north of ‘ Table 
Mountain’ where he, also, found an abandoned Jaager. By 
that time the firing had ceased, and it was evident that the 
Boers had everywhere been driven from the heights. But 
it was in vain that he looked for any signs of a pursuit. At 
last, however, he saw a trooper of Rimington’s Guides who 
told him that the battle was over and that every one was 
going back to camp. 

In the meantime Nos. 3, 7, and 8, of whom Major 
Henniker had assumed the command, performed some useful 
work. They had not advanced more than a quarter of 
a mile across the plateau between ‘Gun Hill’ and ‘Table 
Mountain’ before they came upon the first signs of the 
fighting which, in this quarter of the field, had been going 
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on since dawn. To their left front were numerous groups 
of men who had lost their different units and were now 
retreating. On seeing them, Major Henniker made a slight 
change of direction which, by bringing him immediately in 
their rear, had the effect of pushing them forward. In this 
manner he pressed on steadily, until he reached the extreme 
northern edge of ‘Table Mountain’. By that time the Boers, 
after a gallant defence, had been compelled to abandon the 
position. But isolated men still kept up an annoying fire, 
one party in particular, to the left of the Coldstream, proving 
especially troublesome, and it was while directing the fire of 
his half company against them that Lieut. Hon. C. Heathcote- 
Drummond-Willoughby was wounded. Soon afterwards a 
cry was raised that the white flag had been hoisted. This 
induced a number of men of No. 3 to rise to their feet, where- 
upon the Boers poured a heavy fire into them which inflicted 
several casualties in the ranks and mortally wounded 2nd 
Lieut. A.C. Burton. Every rifle in the company was promptly 
turned upon them, the fire being maintained until they 
came forward and surrendered in due form. The incident 
may be said to have brought the Battle of Belmont to 
a close, for in all other parts of the field firing had ceased 
before this. 

Although it had not been fought out according to plan the 
result of the action was satisfactory, so far as the infantry 
were concerned. In the short space of four hours the Boers 
had been driven from a series of carefully prepared positions, 
and that with losses to the attacking force which, even in 
days before the Great War, could only be regarded as very 
light. Lord Methuen’s whole casualties amounted to no 
more than four officers killed or died of wounds, and twenty- 
four wounded, while of other ranks seventy-one had been 
killed and one hundred and ninety-nine wounded. The 
3rd Batt. Grenadiers, with a total loss of a hundred and 
twenty officers and men, were the only unit in the division 
which can be described as having suffered severely. The 
Coldstream escaped very lightly. In the rst Battalion seven 
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N.C.O.s and men were killed and Lieut. C. J. C. Grant and 
nineteen other ranks were wounded. In the 2nd Battalion 2nd 
Lieut. A. C. Burton and three men were killed and Lieut. Hon. 
C. Heathcote-Drummond-Willoughby and three men were 
wounded. In the 1st Battalion the whole of the losses fell on 
No. 1 company with the exception of five men wounded in 
No. 5, and one in No. 2. This solitary casualty in Captain 
Feilding’s company was sustained, not in the advance across 
the open nor in the ascent of ‘ Razor Back’, but on the sum- 
mit of the hill, after the Boers had retired from it. The losses 
in the 2nd Battalion were wholly confined to the three com- 
panies which fought on ‘Table Mountain’. Of the enemy, 
eighty-three were buried on the battlefield and in addition 
twenty wounded, and seventy unwounded, prisoners were 
taken. The disappointing feature of the day was the failure 
of the mounted troops to follow up the victory. Many of 
their horses, it should be mentioned, had not yet recovered 
from their sea voyage, and the long reconnaissances of the 
previous forty-eight hours had told upon them severely. 
But whether their physical condition sufficiently accounts 
for the immunity from serious pursuit which the Boers 
enjoyed in their retreat is not a matter which need be dis- 
cussed in these pages. 

About an hour after the last shot was fired a message was 
sent round that the companies were to return to camp 
independently. This order which savoured strangely of 
a peace-time field-day at home enabled the tired and widely 
scattered infantry to regain their bivouacs with as little 
additional fatigue as possible. And before Major Henniker’s 
three companies left ‘Table Mountain’ an incident occurred 
which is yet more typical of the light-hearted spirit in which 
the war was conducted. Hearing some commotion behind 
him, Major Shute looked round and saw several men run- 
ning to the rear refixing their bayonets as they went. The 
reason of this excitement was the sudden appearance of a 


* Two of these subsequently died in hospital. 
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man on horseback with a Boer hat on his head and generally 
dressed like a Boer. In reply to Major Shute’s inquiries, he 
explained in French that he was an Italian nobleman who 
had escaped from Kimberley and, having fallen in with the 
British Army, had attached himself as a galloper to Col. 
Barter, commanding the Yorkshire Light Infantry. Major 
Shute took charge of him for the time being and in due 
course sent him on to Col. Barter. But history unfortunately 
does not relate what became of him afterwards or whether 
any steps were taken to ascertain how far his account of 
himself was true. 

The 1st Battalion was the last unit of the Guards Brigade 
to return to camp. After the capture of ‘Razor Back’ 
Col. Codrington established look-out posts and took the 
usual precautions to guard against a return of the enemy. 
In the meantime, on the reverse slope of the hill, a Boer 
laager was discovered, where a few prisoners were taken and 
some provisions were found. The food, such as it was, was 
distributed to the men who, hungry and exhausted as they 
were, could not have eaten it, had not some water been 
obtained from a well at a farm-house close by. The morning 
was unusually hot, and when, having received no orders, 
Col. Codrington decided to return to camp, the march to 
Thomas’s Farm proved a severe ordeal. Nevertheless, 
records Col. Codrington, ‘we managed to come in properly 
in fours.’ As soon as the battalion reached camp Nos. 3 
and 6, who had taken no part in the action, were sent out to 
assist in clearing the battlefield. The bodies of British 
soldiers were to be brought back to camp for interment, but 
all dead Boers were to be buried where they fell. These 
orders were duly carried out, and that evening by the light 
of a lantern the Coldstream laid their fallen comrades to rest 
in a trench on the open veld near their bivouac. Long before 
this the wounded had been safely conveyed to the Guards 
Field Hospital which the officer in charge, Surgeon 
Lieut.-Col. J. Magill, of the Coldstream, had established at 
Mr. Thomas’s house. 
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In his dispatch written three days later, Lord Methuen 
commended Col. Codrington’s ‘cool’ handling of his 
battalion and praised the leading of Captain G. P. T. 
Feilding, Lieut. Hon. C. Douglas-Pennant, and 2nd Lieut. 
H. M. Pryce-Jones, while in the 2nd Battalion he made 
special mention of Major Hon. A. H. Henniker and Major 
H. G. D. Shute. 
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CHAPTER V 
GRASPAN AND MODDER RIVER 


T was not until half past two in the afternoon of the 
following day, the 24th November, that the division left 
the camp at Thomas’s Farm and, skirting the battlefield, 
followed the east side of the railway as far as Swinkpan, 
a distance of about eight miles. The ‘ pan’ was one of those 
volcanic formations peculiar to the country of which the 
most famous are the clay-filled crater pipes which hold the 
diamonds at Kimberley. Unfortunately, it contained only 
a bare sufficiency of water for the men, and none could, in 
consequence, be given to the horses, a circumstance which 
had a serious effect upon the operations of the next day. 
The rst Batt. Coldstream formed the rear-guard and, on the 
march, there was an alarm that the enemy were approaching. 
Col. Codrington was therefore obliged to extend his battalion 
and prepare for action. The report proved false, but the 
delay which it entailed and the difficulty which was experi- 
enced in moving the baggage train into position prevented 
the battalion from reaching the bivouac until well after dark. 
So late was the hour and so tired were the men that Col. 
Codrington decided not to unpack the blankets, although 
the night was, as usual, very cold. 

The Free State burghers, under Jacob Prinsloo, who 
fought at Belmont had retreated some thirteen miles to 
Ramdam in their own country. But, in the meantime, 
Commandant Jacob De la Rey with a body of Transvaalers, 
detached from the force investing Kimberley, had come to 
their assistance. Some two and a half miles to the north 
of Swinkpan the railway enters a cluster of kopjes of which 
the southern group forms a natural redoubt astride the line 
midway between Graspan and Enslin, presenting a formid- 
able obstacle to any advance along it from the south. When 
he marched off from Thomas’s Farm, Lord Methuen was 
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aware that this position was held by the enemy. But their 
strength was not computed at more than four hundred men, 
and it was with the idea of cutting them off with his cavalry 
that he made his dispositions for the 25th. De la Rey, 
however, succeeded in inducing the irresolute Prinsloo to 
bring back his burghers, and it was in point of fact a force of 
nearly three thousand men with five guns which awaited 
Lord Methuen on the Graspan-Enslin heights. That 
General, when the advance began at dawn the next day, the 
25th, soon realized that the enemy had been reinforced and 
that he must abandon the idea that his mounted troops 
alone would be sufficient to deal with them. He accordingly 
directed the gth Brigade, whose strength had been increased 
by the arrival of a small naval battalion under Captain 
Protheroe, to attack the Boer position from the south, after 
the artillery had subjected it to a preliminary bombardment. 
The Guards were to be in reserve, but the mission of watch- 
ing the right flank was entrusted to them. 

At daybreak on the 25th November, after some coffee had 
been served out, the Coldstream battalions paraded for the 
day’s march. It had not been possible to fill up the water- 
carts, all that could be done was to replenish the men’s 
water-bottles. The immediate business of the brigade being 
to escort the baggage train, the rst Batt. Coldstream were, 
in consequence, detailed for the advanced and the 2nd 
Battalion for the flank guard. But this arrangement was 
altered and, when about half past six the column moved off, 
the 1st Battalion once more found themselves acting as the 
rear-guard. The first three miles of the march lay along the 
railway to within a mile and a half of Graspan siding, by 
which time the sound of battle to the north made it evident 
that a sharp engagement was in progress. At this point, 
moreover, Sir Henry Colvile was informed by heliograph 
that a party of some five hundred Boers were threatening the 
right rear of the gth Brigade. On receipt of this message 
he directed the rst Batt. Coldstream to stand fast with the 
wagons, and ordered the 3rd Batt. Grenadiers and the 2nd 
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Batt. Coldstream to extend facing eastwards and turning 
their backs to the railway to proceed in the direction from 
which danger threatened. The 1st Batt. Scots Guards, it 
should be mentioned, were not available having been ordered 
to act as divisional troops at the immediate disposal of Lord 
Methuen. The Grenadiers and Coldstream accordingly 
advanced on a line parallel to the range of kopjes which the 
gth Brigade were attacking without, however, coming into 
contact with the enemy of whose approach they had been 
notified. The hostile party in question were, it would seem, 
content to take up a position of observation and made no 
attempt to intervene in the action. In the meantime the 
gth Brigade had succeeded in securing their objective, after 
an engagement in which the naval battalion suffered very 
severely. On learning this, Sir Henry Colvile changed 
direction to the left and, passing by the eastern flank of the 
position recently won, marched to the divisional bivouac at 
Enslin siding. Neither the Coldstream nor the Grenadiers 
had fired a shot or sustained a casualty, but for all that it 
had been a very trying day for the men, who had had to 
perform a long march under a burning sun on empty 
stomachs. And when the 2nd Batt. Coldstream reached 
their camping-ground they found that there was only one 
small well and that that was reserved for the people who had 
been fighting. They were therefore obliged to slake their 
thirst at a pond some distance away which, by the time they 
came to it, was little more than a pool of liquid red mud. 
So.Jong as the battle lasted the 1st Battalion remained 
halted close to the line. But when about half past eleven 
the firing ceased, Col. Codrington gave the order to proceed 
along the railway to Enslin station. The wagons, for the 
safety of which he was responsible, moved in four parallel 
columns, each of which was not less than a mile in length. 
The progress of so large a mass of vehicles was necessarily 
slow, and the absence of water increased the discomfort of 
the battalion escorting it. Presently a train steamed up and 
Col. Codrington called a halt with the idea that it might be 
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carrying water. But it was a vain hope, for all the water 
which it had on board was required for the wounded. Not 
long afterwards, an officer on the staff of the division met the 
column with the news that the shortest way to the bivouac 
lay over a hill to the right, away from the railway. Moreover 
he asserted that, if that route were followed, water would be 
found at a house on the far side of an eminence to which he 
pointed. But this proved a second and an even greater 
disappointment. After toiling over the hill Col. Codrington 
discovered that the divisional bivouac was, as he had origin- 
ally supposed, close to the railway at Enslin siding. Not 
only had he been induced to go a considerable distance out 
of his way, but the promise that he would find water was 
altogether fallacious. The house indeed existed, but the 
quantity of water which it contained was too small to be of 
any practical use. Nevertheless, the bivouac was reached 
at last and, by the courtesy of the Northumberland Fusiliers, 
the Coldstream water-cart was allowed to go up to the well 
at once and be replenished as fast as the buckets could be 
lowered. When that was accomplished, the battalion, who 
had been sorely tried by even this delay, were marched up 
by companies and each man was allowed to fill his mug' with 
the precious fluid. 

During all the following day, which was a Sunday, the 
troops remained in their bivouac at Enslin. Since they set 
out from Orange River on the previous Tuesday, they had 
twice encountered the Boers and had twice defeated them. 
But their elation was tempered by an uneasy feeling that 
the enemy had been allowed to escape too easily. For after 
Graspan the action of the mounted troops had been no more 
effectual than after Belmont. The infantry could not but 
feel that it must indeed prove an arduous business to break 
the spirit of the Boers, if, after they had been driven from 
one position, they were always to be allowed to ride away 
and take up another without interference from the cavalry. 


t Before sailing every man in the two battalions of Coldstream was sup- 
plied with a tin mug from regimental funds. 
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Meanwhile, this day of rest was spent as comfortably as 
circumstances would permit. Blankets stretched from rifles 
afforded some shelter from the sun, and the question of water 
was rendered less acute by the arrival by train of a large 
supply from Orange River. But this could only be used for 
drinking and cooking, neither washing nor shaving could be 
attempted. ‘We are all dirty and hairy,’ Col. Codrington 
noted in his diary, ‘ Our red feathers are no longer in our 
helmets and we look great ruffians.’ 

Beyond Enslin the veld becomes a flat, unbroken plain 
extending to the foot of the Magersfontein and Spytfontein 
heights, some twenty-five miles to the north. It is traversed 
by the Modder and the Riet rivers which unite their waters 
just above the bridge at Modder River station. Lord 
Methuen was aware that the Boers had blown up this 
bridge and that, until it was repaired, he would be unable 
to use the railway. But he did not regard either river as an 
obstacle to the advance of his troops. Both, he had been 
given to understand, were fordable and that the Boers would 
seriously attempt to dispute their passage was, he considered, 
most improbable. His next trial of strength with them would 
not, he anticipated, take place before he reached the Spyt- 
fontein hills. It was for their possession that he expected 
to fight the supreme battle, for, once the enemy had lost 
them, they would be compelled to raise the siege of Kimber- 
ley and his mission would be accomplished. His plan for 
dealing with the situation differed absolutely from that upon 
which he had hitherto acted. Up to this point he had been 
content to follow the Boers and attack them wherever they 
felt disposed to make a stand. But now he meant to strike 
out a new line and compel them to conform to his initiative. 
Leaving behind him a detachment to guard the railhead, he 
proposed to set out with five days’ rations, the most that his 
reduced scale of transport enabled him to carry, march on 
Jacobsdal, cross the Riet and, subsequently, the Modder 
River and thus turn the Magersfontein-Spytfontein positions 
from the east. 
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In surmising that the Boers would not stand upon the 
plain Lord Methuen was assuming that they would adhere 
to the practice which they had hitherto followed. And had 
the matter rested with Prinsloo it is probable that the event 
would have justified his expectations. The morale of the 
Free Staters who fought at Belmont and Graspan was far 
more shaken than most of the English officers dared to 
hope. The Boers, although they never intended to 
defend either of these positions to the last, had been most 
disagreeably surprised by the accuracy of the British 
artillery fire and the fury of the infantry in the attack. 
And they had suffered losses which, small as they were, 
far surpassed any which they had sustained in their 
former wars. Under these depressing influences they 
were more than ever disposed to retire to the strongest 
position which they could find before, for the third time, 
trying conclusions with their enemy. That they finally 
decided to adopt different tactics was due to the dominating 
personality of a born soldier, the Transvaaler, Jacob De 
la Rey. 

It was a fallacy, De la Rey assured the burghers, to 
imagine that the kopjes to which they had hitherto clung 
made good defensive positions. What better target could 
the British gunners hope to find than the crest line of a well- 
defined range of hills? Nor was that their only disadvantage. 
Fire from a height was necessarily of a ‘ plunging’ character, 
and never on that account very effectual. And had they not 
discovered to their cost that, once the attacking troops 
reached the base of a steep slope, they were safe for all 
practical purposes? Let them, he urged, abandon their 
former notions about the value of high ground and select 
some position upon the plain which would both suit the flat 
trajectory of their Mauser rifles and, at the same time, offer 
no mark upon which the enemy’s guns could be trained. 
And what ground fulfilled all these conditions so admirably 
as the actual bed of the Reit and the Modder which together 
‘formed not only a gigantic moat across the approaches to 
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Kimberley, but a covered way by which its defenders could 
move unseen’. 

‘ Like most South African rivers,’ says The Times History, 
‘especially those that traverse the soft soil of the Free State, 
the Riet flowed some thirty feet below the level of the sur- 
rounding plain in a deep cutting or trough. On either side 
a sloping space, varying from twenty to two hundred yards 
and more in width, rose from the water’s edge till it was met 
by the sharply cut line of severance from the veld in minia- 
ture cliffs six to ten feet high. These lower banks were 
covered thickly with willows and mimosas, whose tops, even 
at a small distance, were only visible as a line of bushes 
emerging from the flatness of the prairie. Of the river itself 
no sight was to be gained, until one was immediately upon 
it and could actually look over the edge of the veld behind 
which it ran concealed. Below the bridge, for some two 
miles westwards down to the dam at Rosmead village, the 
Riet was at that season of the year comparable in width 
and depth to the Upper Thames. Above the bridge, for 
a quarter of a mile up to its confluence with the Modder, it 
spread out broad and shallow, over a wide bed of rock, 
forming a typical South African “drift”. On the tongue of 
land between the two rivers stood the ‘‘ Island Hotel’’, in a 
pleasure garden shaded with lofty trees, an oasis of verdure 
in the arid veld and a favourite picnicking resort for the 
inhabitants of Kimberley.’ It was in the deep trough thus 
formed by the Riet that De la Rey persuaded the burghers 
to ensconce themselves and await Lord Methuen’s arrival. 
The actual portion of the river line which he proposed to 
hold was about three miles and a quarter in length, extending 
from the ‘ Twee Rivier’ on the left, as the river-girt strip of 
land was called upon which stood the ‘Island Hotel’, to the 
hamlet of Rosmead on the right. On Monday, the 27th 
November, when Cronje arrived with twelve hundred Trans- 
vaalers from Mafeking and took over the command, the 
number of Boers available to defend the position may 

1 Official History, i. 244. 
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possibly have amounted to four thousand men with six 
Krupp and three or four 37 mm. Vickers-Maxim Q.F. guns. 
De la Rey’s dispositions, which seem to have met with 
Cronje’s complete approval, were nevertheless faulty in one 
important particular—both flanks of the position which he 
intended to take up were what is termed en Pair. Strong, 
almost impregnable, as it was against a purely frontal attack, 
it could easily be turned either on the right or on the left. 
But De la Rey took it for granted that he had nothing of that 
kind to fear and, as will be seen, his confidence was not 
misplaced. 

At dawn on the 27th November Lord Methuen’s Division 
marched off to Wittekop in parallel columns, the Guards 
Brigade on the right, the guns and the baggage in the centre, 
and the oth Brigade on the left. This spot, which is six 
miles south of Modder River bridge, is close to Honey Nest 
Kloof station, where Lord Methuen proposed to leave a 
detachment when, on the morrow, he should set out for 
Jacobsdal on his projected turning-movement to the east. 
On this occasion his intentions seem to have been veiled 
in secrecy, for all that the Coldstream knew about the plans 
for the next day was that they would not march until the 
afternoon. As a camping-ground the pleasant little farm of 
Wittekop with its spring and its two ponds of good water 
was a great improvement upon the last halting-place, and 
under these more agreeable conditions, with the prospect of 
an easy morning before them, the officers of the 1st Battalion 
entertained Col. Stopford and Major Lord Winchester at 
dinner and were able to be of assistance to the Grenadiers, 
whose messing arrangements had gone wrong. Both bat- 
talions also gave a hearty welcome to a very popular Cold- 
streamer, Major-General R. Pole-Carew, who arrived from 
Cape Town to take over the command of the gth Brigade, 
in the place of Major-General Fetherstonhaugh, who had 
been wounded at Belmont. In the meantime, the mounted 
troops reconnoitring above and below the broken railway 
bridge were heavily fired upon from Modder River village. 
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In the evening Lord Methuen, after considering the 
reports sent in by his cavalry, came to the conclusion that 
they contained nothing inconsistent with the opinion which 
he had formed of the Boers’ intentions. Yet Major Little, 
who was now in command of the 9th Lancers, although he 
certainly failed to divine that the bed of the river itself was 
the enemy’s line of defence, estimated that not less than four 
thousand Boers were in and about Modder River village, 
while Major Rimington reported that he had observed them 
hard at work entrenching and throwing up gun epaulements. 
But all this, Lord Methuen decided, simply meant that they 
proposed to hold the village as an advanced post covering 
their main position at Spytfontein. He was in heliographic 
and flashlight communication with Kimberley, and the in- 
formation which he received from there only tended to 
confirm his belief that it was upon the heights farther north 
that the issue would be determined. But later on, during 
the night, a loyal British subject contrived at great personal 
risk to transmit a message to the effect that ‘ the Boers were 
in force in the village and were digging themselves in like 
rabbits ’.* On receipt of this news he determined, while 
still adhering to his original opinion, to postpone his flanking 
movement until he had accounted for this detachment 
which threatened his lines of communication. By a rapid 
advance on a broad front it might be possible to envelop it 
and cut it off completely. 

Before it was fully light, on the morning of the 28th, Lord 
Methuen in person appeared in the Guards camp with the 
unexpected news that the whole division was to move off as 
speedily as possible. At Enslin, two days earlier, it had been 
given out that before leaving camp the troops were always 
to have a breakfast of coffee and a quarter of a pound of 
meat. But the Lieut.-General’s anxiety that there should 
be no delay made it impossible to comply with this order. 
Officers and men were lucky if they contrived to snatch a 
biscuit and a cup of coffee, before they fell in with their 

t Official History, i. 246. 
E2 
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companies. At half-past four the column started in thesame 
order as on the previous morning, except that the baggage 
train was for the time being left behind under the protection 
of the Northamptonshire Regiment. After marching for 
about an hour and a half due north, along the railway, ‘ we 
found ourselves ’, records Lieut. Windsor-Clive, ‘ at the top 
of a rise sloping very gently downwards for about three 
miles to a collection of houses and a clump of eucalyptus 
trees. There was a long line of bushes which, we did not 
know at the time, marked the line of the Modder River.’ 
Nothing denoting the presence of the enemy was visible, the 
only sign of war being the destroyed railway bridge, the 
broken spans of which could be seen through glasses. No 
one suspected that long rows of riflemen crouched below that 
‘line of bushes’ in the foreground. Officers whose eyes 
were weary of the treeless veld noted with pleasure the 
groups of poplars surrounding the village, where they 
hoped to breakfast. There was little time allowed, however, 
for reflection of any kind. No sooner had the village come 
into sight, than the Guards Brigade were ordered to extend 
for attack on the eastern, and the gth Brigade on the western, 
side of the line. In the Guards Brigade the Scots Guards 
were to be on the right, the Grenadiers in the centre, and 
the 2nd Batt. Coldstream on the left, next the railway. 
Some tall poplars about a mile and a quarter to the east 
of the broken bridge were to be the point of direction. The 
1st Battalion were to be in reserve and cover the right flank 
of the Brigade in the advance. 

In the 2nd Battalion, as at Belmont, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 
formed the firing-line and supports and the remaining 
companies the reserve. Not long after their extension was 
completed and the advance had begun, artillery fire was 
heard far away on the right. Cronje, who had posted himself 
at the ‘Island Hotel’, had turned two guns upon the gth 
Lancers and the mounted infantry, who were seeking, he 
feared, to outflank his left. That the action should begin 
in that direction only strengthened Lord Methuen’s con- 
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viction that the Boers had no intention of holding the river 
line, but were slipping rapidly away to their strongholds on 
the heights to the north. Without doubt, they had already 
evacuated the village which they were said to have fortified 
so strongly. But scarcely had he delivered himself to Sir 
Henry Colvile of some such opinion as that, when in his 
immediate front two Boer guns came into action near 
Modder River station. The first shells passed over the 
heads of the leading companies of the 2nd Battalion, but 
a fragment of one of them struck and killed Lieut.-Col. 
H. R. Stopford, who was with the reserves. This was, how- 
ever, merely a feeble prelude to what was to follow. A few 
minutes later the brigade was smitten with a storm of rifle 
bullets coming from an unknown direction. After a momen- 
tary pause the advance was resumed by short rushes covered 
by volleys for which, however, no target could be selected, 
for not a Boer was anywhere to be seen. No cover was to 
be obtained upon the flat surface of the veld, upon which 
the only excrescences were low bushes, tufts of rank grass, 
and ant-hills innumerable. Nevertheless, sometimes doub- 
ling, but more often crawling, the Coldstream contrived to 
reach a wire fence which crossed their front diagonally. 
It enclosed a particularly even tract of ground which, under 
happier conditions, was used as a racecourse. Here, about 
nine hundred or a thousand yards from the river, their 
advance came to a standstill. On their right the Grenadiers 
and the Scots Guards were equally unable to make further 
progress. 

On learning what was expected of him, Col. Codrington 
moved the 1st Battalion into a position in rear of the right 
of the brigade and here it was, while lying down in columns 
of half-companies, that they gained their first experience of 
the Boer ‘ pom-poms ’, as their Vickers-Maxim Q.F. guns 
were afterwards nicknamed. Their noise was particularly 
trying and, when the exact range of an object could be 
obtained, their fire was very deadly. Thus, in the course of 
this morning, they put out of action, in the space of a very 
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few minutes, the entire crew of the Scots Guards machine- 
gun. But, generally speaking, their bark was worse than 
their bite and, although they swept the ground between 
Col. Codrington’s two half-battalions with their one-pound 
shells, they failed to inflict any casualties. When the action 
became general, Col. Codrington received a second order 
to take his battalion still farther to the right, the more 
effectually to protect the exposed flank of the brigade. And, 
although this entailed moving in the open under an ill- 
directed fire, he was forbidden to extend his companies, 
because the Brigadier wished the battalion to be kept well 
in hand and at his immediate disposal. But having pro- 
ceeded for a few hundred yards in the prescribed direction, 
he was suddenly confronted with a deep and muddy river. 
The Riet, before it bends sharply to the west and unites 
with the Modder, flows almost due north and follows a 
course parallel with the railway, from which it is only about 
a mile and three-quarters distant. Indeed, the right of the 
Scots Guards, when the brigade extended, was not more 
than three hundred yards from its banks. From Lord 
Methuen downwards nobody seems to have had an idea that 
the battlefield to the east of the line was of this limited 
extent. None of the reports from the cavalry contained 
a sketch of the Riet before its junction with the Modder, 
all their work on the previous day having apparently been 
confined to reconnoitring immediately above and below the 
broken railway bridge. It may be regarded as certain that, 
when the action began, the General and his staff were under 
the impression that the only river with which they had to 
deal was the Modder, and that it ran across their front from 
east to west. 

Col. Codrington had now to determine a somewhat 
difficult question. Unless he were to cross the river, he 
could not take up a position which gave the right flank of 
the brigade the necessary security. But there was another 
point to be considered. His battalion constituted the reserve 
which the General desired to have at his own beck and call. 
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Would he, Col. Codrington asked himself, be conforming 
with his intentions were he to place his battalion on the far 
side of an almost unfordable river? While he was turning 
the matter over in his mind, he received a message from 
Major Granville Smith that he had found a place at which 
a crossing might be effected, and almost at the same moment 
he caught sight of Captain Nugent," the Brigadier’s A.D.C. 
That officer, when consulted about the General’s wishes, 
expressed the opinion that it was only by crossing the river 
that Col. Codrington could find the kind of position which 
he was ordered to occupy. On hearing this, Col. Codrington 
hurried off to join Major Granville Smith, and plunged into 
the river. The water was deep, almost up to his neck, and 
the bottom was muddy, nevertheless he, Major Granville 
Smith, Captain G. P. T. Feilding, Lieut. R. F. Peel,and about 
fifteen N.C.O.s and men succeeded in reaching the far side. 
But he had scarcely emerged from the water when he was 
hailed from the opposite bank by the Brigade-Major and 
informed that he must on no account take his battalion 
across. There was nothing to be done except to return as 
quickly as possible. Some little time was lost in a vain 
endeavour to find a better ford, but, after several men had 
narrowly escaped drowning, Col. Codrington and those who 
had followed him managed to regain the left bank, at the 
place at which they had originally crossed. Meanwhile, 
Major H. C. Surtees having led the battalion farther down- 
stream had been able to drive the Boers from a disused 
reservoir from which they were enfilading the Scots Guards. 
By this time Col. Codrington came up, and having decided 
to push on still farther, the battalion soon reached the point 
at which the river bends sharply to the west. Here he 
proceeded to dig himself in, and the men were thus afforded 
their first opportunity of using the Slade-Wallace spades, 
which had so often galled their legs on the line of march. 
The shallow trenches which they now threw up gave little 


t The order which Col. Codrington received to move out to the right 
was brought to him by this officer. 
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cover, but they were so constructed that fire from them 
could be directed either to the east, across the delta formed 
by the two rivers, or to the north-west, towards the tall 
poplars which had been assigned to the brigade as their 
objective. In this position the rst Battalion remained until 
nightfall under fairly comfortable conditions. Of the fight 
on the main front of the division they could see very little, 
and at times they suffered from Boer ‘snipers’. The most 
disagreeable moment of the day was when a ‘ pom-pom’ 
from the other side of the river contrived to fire right down 
their line. It was, however, speedily silenced by a few well- 
directed volleys from No. 7(MajorJ.A.G. Drummond-Hay). 

As the morning wore on, the situation of the attacking 
battalions on the Guards front underwent little change. 
Strung out in one long, irregular line—reserve, supports, and 
firing-line all intermingled—the men lay flat upon their 
stomachs under a burning sun firing blindly into space. 
That their casualties were not very heavy was probably due 
to the invisibility of their khaki clothing and to the fortunate 
circumstance that the heat caused a shimmer, which made 
it very difficult for the Boers to distinguish objects close to 
the ground. The hostile fire, after its first fury had spent 
itself, assumed a more desultory character, but it became 
as intense as ever directly the attacking troops showed any 
disposition to advance. And, towards ten o’clock, the one 
incident of the day occurred which bore some resemblance 
to war as portrayed in pictures. Suddenly the Boers began 
to fire with increased rapidity and, at the same time, the 
Coldstream heard behind them the thunder of horses hoofs 
and the sound of loud words of command rising above the 
din of battle. Looking round they saw some two hundred 
yards to their rear the 75th followed by the 18th Field 
Battery come into action, under a storm of bullets which 
worked havoc among the teams. Unfortunately, the build- 
ings and enclosures to the east of the railway bridge were 
the target assigned to the intrepid gunners. Thus, although 
their fire gave some moral support to the sorely tried in- 
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fantry, it had little effect upon the Boer riflemen concealed 
in the bed of the river. 

To the west of the railway, in the rayon of the 9th Brigade, 
the situation was more favourable. Major-General Pole- 
Carew soon realized that no good result could be expected 
from a purely direct attack. Accordingly, while prolonging 
the line of the Guards Brigade to the left, in order to contain 
the Boers on his front, he sought to work towards their 
right flank and effect a crossing farther downstream. But 
the execution of this plan involved the employment of more 
troops than he had at his disposal. Nevertheless, having 
gained possession after sharp fighting of the ford opposite 
the village of Rosmead, he himself led a handful of men 
belonging to almost every unit in his brigade across to the 
right bank. Then, as soon as he had cleared the village 
and secured himself in it, he sent to apprise Lord Methuen 
of the situation and to beg for reinforcements. The dis- 
advantage of putting every man into the fighting line at the 
outset of the action was now acutely felt. At this moment, 
when General Pole-Carew had established himself upon the 
flank of the Boers and when the support of even one battalion 
might have enabled him to roll up the whole of their line, 
the commanding general had not a single unit to send to his 
assistance. Six companies of the Northamptonshire Regi- 
ment guarding the baggage train at Honey Nest Kloof 
station, six miles away, were the only troops which had not 
been thrown into the fight. There was nothing to be done 
except to endeavour to withdraw some companies from the 
firing-line and send them off to the point where their services 
were so urgently required. The Guards were accordingly 
ordered to act as a containing force and to make no further 
attempts to advance. At the same time, Col. Northcote, 
Lord Methuen’s Chief Staff Officer, rode towards the left 
of their line to see whether they could furnish any support 
for General Pole-Carew. When he reached the 2nd Bat- 
talion he was on foot, his horse having been shot under him, 
but he found the Adjutant, Captain J. McC. Steele, and 
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explained the matter to him. He must have a written order, 
said Captain Steele, before he could take upon himself to 
withdraw men from the firing-line without his commanding 
officer’s consent. Col. Northcote at once gave him the 
required document and turning away was proceeding to- 
wards the Grenadiers, on a similar mission, when he was 
mortally wounded. 

It is an axiom that ‘once troops are heavily engaged in 
the fire-fight they can only advance or retire’.* To lead 
them away to a flank is for all practical purposes an impossi- 
bility. Captain Steele lost no time in transmitting Col. 
Northcote’s order to Captain Lord Newtown Butler (No. 4), 
Captain T. H. E. Lloyd (No. 3), Lieut. G. Windsor-Clive 
(No. 2), and other officers on the Coldstream left. But their 
efforts to induce any considerable number of men to follow 
them were unavailing. At the slightest appearance of move- 
ment on the part of the recumbent troops the fire of the 
enemy’s ‘ pom-poms ’ and rifles broke out with renewed 
vigour. Lord Newtown Butler, however, possibly because 
he was somewhat sheltered by the railway embankment, 
succeeded in drawing off the half-company which was under 
his immediate control and in leading it to the drift opposite 
the village of Rosmead. But the other officers were less for- 
tunate, only contriving to collect a mixed party of some 
seventy men with whom they made their way towards the 
right of the 9th Brigade. On the road they were joined by 
Lieut. J. V. Campbell, whose machine-gun was out of action, 
all his mules having been killed and most of his detachment 
wounded. Opposite Rosmead this Coldstream contingent 
split upinto two parties. One lot, consisting of Captain Paken- 
ham, Lieut. Windsor-Clive, Lieut. Campbell, and some fifty 
men, remained upon the south bank and attached themselves 
to the Yorkshire Light Infantry, while another, led by Cap- 
tain Lloyd and Captain Steele, crossed the river at the drift 
and took part in some confused fighting in the gardens and 
enclosures beyond. By this time General Pole-Carew, after 


« Official History, i. 255. 
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a determined effort to push along the right bank towards 
Modder River village, had decided to fall back to Rosmead. 
Nor did he make any further attempt to penetrate into the 
Boer position, but contented himself for the remainder of the 
day with strengthening his hold upon the ground which he 
had won. Captain Lord Newtown Butler, who seems to have 
reached the drift at Rosmead considerably sooner than the 
other Coldstream detachment, took part in the advance of the 
gth Brigade along the north bank. Once he was over the river, 
although without orders of any kind, he realized the im- 
portance of turning inwards and pressing on towards the 
railway. Having proceeded for some little distance in the 
direction in which he could hear the sounds of fighting, he 
came up with Major Coleridge, who was holding a native 
kraal with a company of the North Lancashire, his further 
progress being impeded by some Boers who were still on 
the south side of the river. A message was in consequence 
sent back to General Pole-Carew to apprise him of the 
situation. On learning the state of affairs, the General at 
once sent off a company of the Northumberland Fusiliers, 
under Major Hon. C. Lambton, to dislodge them. That 
officer not only made the Boers recross the river, but drove 
them under the fire of the party at the kraal, who were 
thus enabled to molest them in their retreat very effec- 
tually. After this little affair Lord Newtown Butler re- 
sumed his advance to the east and reached a farm-house 
about a quarter of a mile farther on, at which he found some 
wounded Highlanders. Here he stayed until seven o’clock, 
at which hour he received a message from General Pole- 
Carew bidding him retire on Rosmead and take up a position 
covering the drift. 

When he decided to remain inactive upon the right bank 
of the river General Pole-Carew had learned that Lord 
Methuen was wounded and that Sir Henry Colvile, who had 
assumed the command of the division, intended to launch the 
Guards against the Boer left at dusk. In these circum- 
stances he felt called upon to abandon any further attempts 
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against the enemy’s right flank, lest in seeking to force his 
way into the position he should enfilade the Guards Brigade 
in the dark. It was true that Sir Henry Colvile proposed to 
make a night attack upon the enemy. But he soon aban- 
doned that idea owing, it is said, to the representations of 
Col. Paget, who had succeeded him in command of the Guards 
Brigade, that the men were too exhausted by hunger 
and thirst to make it advisable to attempt anything of 
the kind. He therefore cancelled his first order and 
directed that, as soon as it was dark, the Guards were to 
be formed up and held in readiness to resume the action 
at daybreak. 

After five o’clock in the afternoon the severity of the rifle 
fire began to diminish sensibly and, when darkness set in, 
it ceased altogether. By that time the companies of the 2nd 
Battalion were strangely intermixed. In the morning, when 
seeking to advance, some had lost direction owing to the 
circumstance that there was more than one group of poplars. 
Thus companies and half-companies which, when the Bat- 
talion first extended, were on the right, found themselves 
at nightfall on the left or in the centre. At the end of the 
day the position appears to have been this: Nos. 1 and 5 
were on the right with Nos. 7 and 6 next to them, while 
Nos. 2, 3, and 4, less the officers and men who had gone to 
the support of the 9th Brigade, were on the left with No. 8. 
Many men had fired away not less than two hundred and 
fifty rounds, and few of them would have had any ammu- 
nition left had not their officers insisted that some ten or 
fifteen rounds must be retained, in view of a possible 
counter-attack by the enemy. It was due to the gallantry 
of a native, Mathew Thomas, the ‘head boy’, who 
drove his cart almost into the firing-line, that the supply 
of ammunition was so well maintained. When the order 
to close was given, the greater part of the 2nd Battalion 
fell back towards the railway. That there should be 
some confusion and disorder was perhaps inevitable. 
Mixed up with the battalion were Grenadiers, Argyll 
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and Sutherland Highlanders,’ and other men from other 
units. All were suffering from thirst and hunger, and 
all were shaken by the long ordeal through which they 
had passed. Darkness had come on and strange rumours 
were flying about. On such occasions even highly disci- 
plined troops may degenerate into a mob. But suddenly 
Major Henniker’s well-known word of command rang out, 
reviving memories of the barrack square at home. ‘ All 
Guardsmen to fall in and number from the right.’ The 
effect was instantaneous. The symptoms of unsteadiness 
disappeared, the men fell in in silence, and were marched 
about a mile and a half along the railway to the neighbour- 
hood of the Guards Field Hospital, where there was a small 
well and where Major Henniker decided to bivouac. In 
spite of the efforts of the Quartermaster, Lieut. R. Grindel, 
it was impossible to bring up any food, and the men were, 
in consequence, allowed to eat their emergency rations. 
In addition to the party with Major Henniker, Captain 
Monck and Captain Sutton withdrew Nos. 6 and 7, and Lieut. 
Studd the greater part of No. 1, towards the railway, near 
which they also spent the night, none of them having any 
idea where the remainder of the battalion was to be found. 
Major Shute, who throughout the day had received great 
assistance from Drill-Sergeant G. Price, took No. 8 in a 
different direction. Having learnt from Captain Nugent, 
who gave him a compass bearing, that the reservoir close 
to the Riet was the place of assembly, he set out to find it with 
his own company and a few men of No. 1 under Major 
Lord Winchester. Having successfully hit off the river, in 
the muddy waters of which all ranks were glad to relieve 
their thirst, Major Shute turned to the left along the bank 
and presently reached the disused reservoir, which had been 
converted into a kind of Jaager. Here his party bivouacked 
with the Scots Guards and the 1st Battalion, whom Col. 


1 The 1st Batt. Argyll & Sutherland Highlanders joined the Division 


from the lines of communication on the 27th November and were attached 
to the gth Brigade. 
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Codrington had withdrawn from their more or less en- 
trenched position lower down the river. During his night 
march across the battlefield, Major Shute received con- 
tusions and a shaking from a fall into a deep donga which 
would have incapacitated from further action a man of less 
resolute spirit. 

As has been related, Sir Henry Colvile intended to renew 
the battle the next day, but at dawn, when the guns opened 
fire, it was found that the Boers had completely evacuated 
the position during the night. Their decision to retire seems 
to have been taken directly they realized that General Pole- 
Carew had gained a firm footing upon the right bank. 
Orders were consequently issued for the concentration of 
the whole division upon the north side of the river. Col. 
Codrington, who was to have held the reservoir had fighting 
been resumed, remained there until half-past two, when he 
was directed to cross the river and take up a line of outposts 
covering the Divisional Camp. The scattered companies 
and detached parties of the 2nd Battalion rejoined in due 
course, among the last to come in being No. 6, who had been 
detailed to escort the wagon conveying Lord Methuen across 
the river. The handful of Coldstreamers, amounting to 
some six officers and fifty men, who, it will be remembered, 
attached themselves to the Yorkshire Light Infantry, bivou- 
acked on the extreme left of the gth Brigade. The North 
Lancashire, who lay near them, gave them some bread, meat, 
and rum, with which, in addition to their emergency rations, 
they did, to quote the words of Lieut. Windsor-Clive, 
‘ pretty well and passed a fairly comfortable night ’. Captain 
Lord Newtown Butler spent the night in a mealie field near 
the drift, and here his half-company was reinforced by a few 
Coldstreamers from other companies and by a number of 
stragglers from other units. More fortunate than most of 
their comrades, they were able to partake of an excellent 
supper of fresh meat, chickens, and vegetables stewed in 
a large cauldron which, together with the victuals, had been 
happily discovered in a neighbouring house. At daybreak, 
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with the assistance of Drill-Sergeant Plackett and Colour- 
Sergeants Panter and Webb, Lord Newtown Butler mus- 
tered his contingent, which was now sufficiently strong to be 
divided into three companies. Having formed them up he 
reported himself to Col. A. Paget, who by that time had 
crossed the river with the rst Batt. Scots Guards. Subse- 
quently he advanced in extended order to the railway and by 
direction of Captain Steele awaited the arrival of the rest of 
the battalion on the north bank close to the broken bridge. 
Captain Steele spent the earlier part of the night in the village 
of Rosmead. But later on he sought out General Pole-Carew 
and, explaining that he was the adjutant of his battalion, asked 
leave to endeavour to find his commanding officer. This was 
granted and he, accordingly, passed over to the left bank and 
making his way across the whole of the western section of the 
battlefield performed the remarkable feat of reporting himself 
to Major Henniker about an hour beforedawn. After crossing 
the river with the headquarters of the battalion at the drift 
opposite Modder River village, he returned to Rosmead and, 
having collected the various Coldstream parties in the vicinity, 
led them back to the battalion camping-ground, some two 
hundred yards north of the broken railway bridge. 

Thus ended, as unexpectedly as it had begun, the engage- 
ment which by a strange misnomer has come to be known 
as the Battle of Modder River. For it was on the banks of 
the Riet, not of those of the Modder, that the action was 
fought. Not unnaturally, at the time, it was concluded that 
the river which ran westwards under the Modder River 
bridge was the Modder and that that was the name of the 
river in the bed of which the Boers had taken up their well- 
concealed position. So firmly fixed was that conviction that 
the authorities decided to perpetuate the mistake and, in 
granting battle honours for the engagement of the 28th 
November, they described it by its popular name of 
“Modder River’. By reason of the many hours during 
which they were exposed to fire under a burning South 
African sun the day was a severe test of the endurance of the 
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troops engaged. Nevertheless, judged by the standard of 
European warfare, their actual losses were slight. The total 
casualties in Lord Methuen’s division did not exceed 
twenty-three officers and four hundred and fifty-five 
N.C.O.s and men killed, wounded, and missing. On the 
Boer side the losses are not accurately known; all that can 
be said with certainty is that the bodies of twenty-three 
burghers were picked up at Rosmead, and twenty-seven 
more were subsequently found in the river. In the 1st Batt. 
Coldstream, twenty-one N.C.O.s and men were wounded, of 
whom two afterwards died in hospital. In the 2nd Battalion 
the losses were heavier, consisting of Lieut.-Col. H. R. 
Stopford and eleven N.C.O.s and men killed and of Lieut. 
Lord Acheson and fifty-nine other ranks wounded. Colonel 
Stopford was not, however, the only Coldstream officer 
killed in the battle. On an earlier page it has been men- 
tioned that Captain S. Earle was dispatched on special 
service to the Cape before the outbreak of war. He was 
a Staff College officer of great ability, yet, when the Army 
Corps was broken up, he was simply detailed to command 
a company of mounted infantry, a branch of the service, if 
the term may be so used, with which he had never previously 
served. On the 28th November he was killed in the skirmish 
on the extreme right of the British line with which the battle 
opened. 

In recording the names of those entitled to special com- 
mendation for their conduct in the action, Lord Methuen 
made mention of Major Granville Smith in the 1st Battalion 
and of Captain and Adjutant J. McC. Steele, Sergeant-Major 
S. Wright, Drill-Sergeant G. Price, Drill-Sergeant J.Plackett, 
and Lance-Corporal A. Webb in the 2nd Battalion. Nor 
did he omit to draw attention to the intrepid behaviour 
of the native driver, Mathew Thomas. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE LINES OF MAGERSFONTEIN 


FTER the battle of Modder River the troops learned 
with satisfaction that they were to halt for a week. It 
does not appear to have been regarded as in any way desir- 
able to surround with secrecy the commanding general’s 
intentions. It was simply given out in the orders of the 
29th November 1899 that ‘ the Division will now rest for 
a week, in order that the bridge may be mended’. It was 
afterwards much discussed whether it had not been wiser 
at once to follow up the Boers in their retreat. But all that 
need be said about that matter is that there were reasons for 
interrupting the advance which were deemed sufficient. In 
addition to the impossibility of using the railway until a 
‘ deviation ’ bridge had been constructed, the reserves of 
ammunition stood in need of replenishment, considerable 
reinforcements were timed to reach the Division within the 
next few days, and lastly it had been ascertained that Kim- 
berley could hold out for another six weeks. The Cold- 
stream battalions accordingly prepared to spend the com- 
parative leisure thus accorded them as comfortably as 
circumstances would allow. 

The death of Col. Stopford necessitated certain changes 
in the 2nd Battalion. Major, or as he now became, Lieut.- 
Col. Henniker took over the command of the battalion, being 
succeeded as 2nd in command by Major Lord Winchester, 
who was replaced in command of No. 2 by Lieut. H. W. 
Studd. A few days later, on the 7th December, Lieut. F. D. 
Farquhar, who before the outbreak of war had been sent to 
New Orleans to purchase mules, rejoined the battalion and 
was posted to No. 3. Meanwhile the daily routine, even 
during this period of repose, entailed plenty of hard work. 
Each battalion of the Guards Brigade found the outposts on 
every fourth day and on the other three provided large 
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working parties to assist the Engineers in building the new 
railway bridge and in throwing up redoubts and breast- 
works to protect it, these duties being supplemented by 
bathing parades and brigade and battalion field days. The 
health of both battalions was on the whole very good, 
nevertheless a few cases of dysentery and enteric occurred. 
These, doubtless with good reason, were attributed to the 
number of dead bodies both of men and animals in the river, 
and the whole brigade was in consequence moved, on the 
3rd December, to a new camping ground on the Twee 
Rivier—the delta between the two rivers. Here the comfort 
of the troops was greatly increased by the arrival of their 
tents and greatcoats, which were sent up from Orange River. 
On the 5th December the expected reinforcements, consist- 
ing of the Highland Brigade under Major-General Wau- 
chope, the 12th Lancers, ‘ G’ Battery, R-H.A., a Howitzer 
Battery, a further naval contingent, some details of mounted 
infantry, and a balloon section R.E., began to arrive. Two 
days later, on the 7th December, about a thousand Boers 
from Jacobsdal, under Prinsloo, made an attempt to cut the 
British communications at Enslin Station. They were, 
however, held in check by two companies of the Northamp- 
tonshire Regiment, under Captain H. C. Godley, until their 
discomfiture was completed by the arrival of reinforcements 
from Modder River. On the previous day, the 6th Decem- 
ber, Lord Methuen, who had only been slightly wounded, 
resumed the command of his Division, which now amounted 
to nearly fifteen thousand men. 

‘ Rising almost imperceptibly from the north bank of the 
Modder by the bridge,’ says the Times History," ‘ the veld, 
covered with scanty grass and scrub and dotted with bushes 
of thorny, sweet-scented mimosa, stretches away for five 
miles till it is bounded by the low rock-strewn ridges that 
run diagonally from Langeberg Farm on the north-west, 
across the railway near Merton Siding and for three miles 
south-east, till they terminate in the sharp promontory of 

t The Times History, ii, p. 383. 
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Magersfontein Hill, 150 to 200 feet high, jutting out into 
the boundless horizon eastwards like the prow of a battle- 
ship seen against the open sea.’ North of this first ridge was 
a cluster of kopjes and, about three miles still farther north, 
rose a second, and a somewhat higher, range of hills running 
from east to west from Scholtz Nek Farm, close to Spytfon- 
tein siding, to its point of junction with the first ridge near 
Langeberg. North of this again were a few scattered kopjes 
and then a flat, unbroken plain, twelve miles in breadth, 
extending right up to Kimberley itself. Such was the nature 
of the country which intervened between Lord Methuen and 
his objective. 

After the action of the 28th November the Boers did not 
fall back towards Kimberley, but retreated eastwards to 
Jacobsdal, where they were joined by the remainder of the 
contingent which had been detached from the force investing 
Mafeking. But at a council of war held the next day it was 
resolved to ‘ trek’ northwards, cross the Modder and take 
up a position upon the Spytfontein heights. This plan was 
at once put into execution, but, after the first entrenchments 
had been dug, De la Rey intervened once more and induced 
Cronje to make other dispositions. If Lord Methuen, he 
argued, were allowed to occupy the southern ridge he would 
certainly establish his guns upon it and under cover of their 
fire launch his infantry to the attack of the Spytfontein 
position. It was only by forestalling him and by occupying 
the Magersfontein heights that they could secure themselves 
against that danger. The wisdom of these words was 
realized and the business of fortifying the southern range 
was taken in hand without delay. At the same time, owing 
to the energetic measures of President Steyn, fresh parties 
of Free State burghers began to arrive, until, by the end of 
the first week in December, Cronje could dispose of a force 
of between eight and nine thousand men with about twelve 
guns. The line it was finally decided to hold extended in 
a south-easterly direction for about six miles from Lange- 
berg Farm on the right, across the railway at Merton Siding 
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to Magersfontein Hill, from the south-eastern corner of 
which it was continued almost due south to Moss Drift, 
a ford on the Modder, about six miles above the Guards 
camp on the Twee Rivier. The right portion of the position 
and Magersfontein Hill itself were carefully prepared for 
defence not only by works thrown up upon the high ground, 
but by narrow and well-concealed trenches dug out upon 
the plain, about a hundred and fifty yards from the foot of 
the hills. But on the left, on that part of the position about 
three miles in length which ran along a low scrub-covered 
ridge from Magersfontein Hill to the river, few, if any, 
artificial defences were constructed. It was doubtless con- 
sidered that, amidst the thick bushes which obstructed the 
view on this section of the line, entrenchments would be of 
little use. 

As a result of a reconnaissance executed by Major C. E. 
Benson, D.A.A.G., supplemented by the reports of scouts 
and cavalry patrols, Lord Methuen obtained correct infor- 
mation about the extent of the Boer position. He learnt 
also that they had fortified the high ground, but their 
trenches upon the plain were so artfully concealed that 
neither he nor any member of his staff seems to have had the 
remotest suspicion of their existence. In the selection of 
his point of attack many considerations had to be taken into 
account. The waterless nature of the country about Lange- 
berg precluded any attempt against the enemy’s right. But 
an attack upon their left was, so far as the physical conditions 
were concerned, a perfectly feasible operation. Indeed, a 
wide turning movement in that direction had much to 
recommend it. Nevertheless, after carefully studying the 
question, Lord Methuen came to the conclusion that he 
had not sufficient men to carry it through successfully, 
seeing that it would necessitate leaving behind a substantial 
portion of his force to protect the new railway bridge and 
the stores accumulated at Modder River. Nor, having 
considered it, was he prepared to adopt the less ambitious 
plan of a direct assault upon the Boer left. The bushy 
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ground upon which that flank rested would, he decided, 
diminish the effect of his artillery fire and consequently 
subject the attacking infantry to undue losses. Finally, 
having rejected all other alternatives, he determined to assail 
Magersfontein Hill itself, the key of the Boer position. In 
the execution of the attack the tactics which had proved so 
successful at Belmont were to be repeated. Under cover of 
the night the troops were to advance across the intervening 
plain and assault the enemy’s works at dawn. 

The new railway bridge was to be finished by the roth 
December and Lord Methuen decided that operations 
should begin that day. The most arduous task in the 
forthcoming battle, the storming of Magersfontein Hill, was 
confided to Major-General Wauchope’s Highlanders—the 
and Batt. Black Watch, the 2nd Batt. Seaforth, the 1st Batt. 
Highland Light Infantry, and the 1st Batt. Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders. Before that, however, they were, 
in the afternoon of the roth, to take part in a demonstration 
against the southern end of Magersfontein Hill which was 
to precede the bombardment to which Lord Methuen pro- 
posed to subject the Boer position. In this and in the subse- 
quent battle the 9th Brigade had a threefold role to perform. 
General Pole-Carew was to protect the camp at Modder 
River, to hold the ford at Voetpad’s Drift some three 
miles higher up, and to create a diversion by advancing 
northwards along the railway towards Merton Siding. These 
preliminary operations were carried out strictly in accor- 
dance with the plan. At three o’clock on the afternoon of 
the roth December the troops detailed to take part in the 
demonstration moved off from their place of assembly, on 
the north side of the river, to a knoll about two miles and 
a half south of Magersfontein Hill which became known as 
Headquarters Hill, because it had been selected by Lord 
Methuen as his poste de combat. On arriving there the 
infantry deployed and continued their advance towards the 
southern slope of Magersfontein Hill. Meanwhile the 
howitzers, the 4.7 naval gun, and the field batteries had 
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reached their prescribed positions and about half-past four 
opened fire. The infantry thereupon fell back, the High- 
landers to Headquarters Hill, the Northumberland Fusiliers 
and the Northamptonshire Regiment to the gangers’ hut on 
the railway, while the Yorkshire Light Infantry marched 
away to Voetpad’s Drift, where they proceeded to entrench. 

To the onlookers on Headquarters Hill it seemed impos- 
sible that any human being could survive the bombardment 
which now ensued. The southern face of Magersfontein 
Hill was soon enveloped in smoke amidst which jets of red 
earth and great fragments of rocks were hurled high into 
the air by the explosion of the lyddite shells. At half-past 
six, when he ordered the fire to cease, Lord Methuen was 
convinced that the enemy must be terribly shaken and that 
the task of the Highlanders had been correspondingly 
lightened. But he was greatly mistaken. The whole Boer 
loss amounted to no more than three men wounded. Indeed, 
the only effect of the cannonade was to give them warning 
that an attack upon Magersfontein Hill was imminent. 
When the bombardment came to an end and he could 
survey the plain at his feet, Cronje could see cavalry, 
mounted infantry and Highlanders bivouacked near the dam 
behind Headquarters Hill, farther west General Pole-Carew’s 
battalions were clearly preparing to spend the night upon 
the railway, while to the south, in the British camp, he 
could descry an infantry column crossing to the north bank 
of the river.* Did not all these dispositions indicate very 
plainly that he must be prepared to repel an attack in the 
early hours of the following morning ? 

The Guards battalions took no part in these preliminary 
operations. The Brigade Orders of the roth prescribed 
that, at a quarter past seven that evening, they were to move 
out of camp in the following order, rst Batt. Coldstream, 
2nd Batt. Coldstream, 3rd Batt. Grenadiers, and 1st Batt. 
Scots Guards, cross the river and bivouac on the north 
bank. At one o’clock on the morning of the 11th they were 

t The Guards Brigade which crossed the river about half-past seven. 
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to march off again in the same order to a rendezvous position 
near Headquarters Hill, which was to be reached by three 
o’clock. Every man was to carry a rolled blanket on his 
back and half rations in his haversack. No fires were to 
be lit and no smoking was to be allowed between seven 
o’clock in the evening of the roth and four o’clock in the 
morning of the 11th. 

The roth, which was a Sunday, was a windy and disagree- 
able day. After divine service the morning in the Guards 
camp was spent in packing up the greatcoats and other 
articles to be left behind and in conveying them to a school- 
house which was to be utilized as a store. It had been 
given out that camps were to be left standing,’ but so far 
as the Brigade of Guards was concerned this order was 
cancelled. Accordingly, after the men had had their dinners, 
the tents were struck and stacked in the verandah of the 
brigade store. Later on in the afternoon, shortly after the 
bombardment had begun, the officers of both Coldstream 
battalions had dinner, the last ‘ square’ meal which they 
were to eat for the next forty-eight hours. At five minutes 
to seven the 1st Battalion paraded and, marching off at the 
appointed time, reached the spot selected for the bivouac 
about half-past eight. Here Col. Codrington formed quarter- 
column facing north-east and the other battalions of the 
brigade as they came up adopted the same formation. All 
ranks then lay down and sought to obtain what sleep they 
could. Rain had been falling since about four o’clock, but 
at nine it ceased for a time. ‘The ground’, however, 
records Lieut. Windsor-Clive, ‘ was like a sponge.’ 

About midnight it began to rain afresh and three-quarters 
of an hour later, when the 1st Battalion set out, a violent 
thunderstorm broke. The inky darkness was relieved only 
by the lightning and by the rays of the searchlights at Kim- 
berley, twenty miles to the north. No.1 Company was in 
front and the duty of leading the brigade consequently de- 
volved upon Captain J.T. Sterling. Under the most favour- 

* The camp was in view of the Boers. 
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able conditions it was an anxious task, and it was doubly so 
on such a night as this when the rain and the lightning would 
doubtless affect the compass. Fortunately, the Engineers 
had laid a telegraph line from the camp to Headquarters 
Hill, and by constantly tapping the wire above his head with 
a long cane lent him by Captain Feilding, Captain Sterling 
was enabled to guide the column with comparative ease. 
But progress was very slow, for, in spite of the greatest care, 
the companies in rear from time to time lost touch, which 
necessitated a halt until connexion had been regained. The 
difficulty of preserving the order of the march was greatly 
increased by the numerous patches of scrub and stiff clumps 
of prickly mimosa which abounded upon the veld. While 
the men blundered through these obstacles as best they 
could, the ammunition and water carts had to be taken round 
them, an operation which entailed delay and often some 
confusion. But at last, shortly before three o’clock, Captain 
Sterling met the staff officer awaiting the brigade at Head- 
quarters Hill, who informed him that he had reached the 
appointed place of rendezvous and that he need proceed 
no farther. The word to halt and lie down was consequently 
passed down the column. 

The storm had spent itself and the rain had ceased, but 
the darkness was still as impenetrable as ever. Complete 
silence prevailed around ; only the champing of bits and the 
sound of men snoring betokened the presence of other 
troops in the immediate vicinity of the column. In about 
half an hour the night grew grey, and as the first signs of 
dawn appeared the frowning profile of Magersfontein Hill 
became visible. Before it was fully light a message was 
passed up from the rear that the Brigadier wished to see 
commanding officers. Cols. Codrington and Henniker, 
accordingly, went off to find him. Presently they returned 
and calling up their Captains gave their orders. The High- 
landers had moved off some three hours earlier and were 
to storm Magersfontein Hill. The Brigade of Guards, less 
the 1st Batt. Scots Guards, who were to act as divisional 
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troops, were to cover the right of the Highlanders and, 
advancing in an easterly direction, to occupy a scrub-covered 
ridge running from Magersfontein to the river. The 1st 
Batt. Coldstream was to be on the right and the 2nd Bat- 
talion, the battalion of direction, on the left, with the 
Grenadiers in support. Whether the ridge was or was not 
held by the enemy was uncertain, but should the Boers 
prove to be in possession of it they were to be attacked and 
driven off it. 

Both Coldstream Battalions at once proceeded to extend. 
On the left Col. Henniker detailed his left half-battalion to 
form the firing-line and supports, while on the right Col. 
Codrington assigned a similar mission to his right half- 
battalion. The deployment had not yet been completed 
when a terrific outburst of fire, from the direction of Magers- 
fontein Hill, announced that the Highlanders were in contact 
with the enemy. Shortly afterwards both commanding 
officers received messages that they were not to allow them- 
selves to become too deeply engaged. Col. Henniker was 
furthermore enjoined to endeavour to establish connexion 
with the right of the Highland Brigade. Scarcely, however, 
had he received this order when a staff officer, who proved to 
be Lieut.-Col. J. Ewart, Major-General Wauchope’s Brigade 
Major, was brought to him by Lieut. H. W. Studd. Col. 
Ewart begged him most earnestly to go to the support of 
the Highlanders. Their attack, he said, had failed. They 
were ‘ hanging on’ as best they could, but their position 
was wellnigh desperate and, unless immediate help were 
forthcoming, they must be destroyed to the last man. In 
view of the orders which he had received, Col. Henniker 
could not possibly send them any material assistance. All 
that he felt justified in doing was to allow Lieut. Studd to 
take half his company (No. 2) to their support. Lieut. Studd 
lost no time in acting upon this permission. Advancing in 
the direction of Magersfontein Hill he soon came upon a 
number of Highlanders both wounded and unwounded who 
were retiring. Pressing on under a sharp fire he reached 
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at last a low ridge covered with bushes about four feet high 
which was not more than sixty yards from the Boer trenches. 
Here he found a small group of Highlanders under 2nd 
Lieut. Hon. C. M. Hore-Ruthven who greeted him with ‘a 
feeble sort of cheer of welcome’. To proceed any farther 
was out of the question. Lieut. Studd therefore ordered 
his men to lie down and sent back a written message to 
Col. Henniker asking for support. Until reinforcements 
should come up there was nothing more to be done. For 
the time being he could only shoot at any Boers who might 
happen to expose themselves, keeping always a sharp look- 
out lest any of them should crawl round the flanks of his 
little party. 

The advance of the two Coldstream battalions proceeded 
without any particular incident for rather more than a mile. 
Before they had gone very far, however, they saw the first 
signs of the disaster which had befallen the Highlanders. 
Numerous small bodies belonging to every regiment of the 
Highland Brigade began to pass between their ranks. All 
these men were greatly shaken and told very much the same 
story. They had fallen into an ambush and were, they 
declared, the only survivors of the catastrophe. Some 
remained and attached themselves to the Coldstream, but 
others could not be rallied and streamed away to the rear. 
When within seven hundred yards of the ridge both bat- 
talions came under a sharp fire. Mindful of the strict 
injunctions which they had received not to commit them- 
selves seriously, neither Col. Henniker nor Col. Codrington 
attempted to press on, but directed fire to be opened upon 
the line of bushes behind which the enemy was presumably 
concealed. Realizing that he was only expected to act as 
a containing force, Col. Codrington had, before this, decided 
to modify his original arrangements. Withdrawing No. 4 
from the firing-line he disposed it along with Nos. 5 and 6 
in echelon in rear of No. 1, thus protecting his right flank, 
which was uncomfortably exposed. Later on, when the 
fire-fight began, he directed Nos. 7 and 8 to take cover 
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behind a slight rise of the ground some three hundred yards 
in rear of the front line and act as a reserve. Then, having 
witnessed the execution of these orders, he joined No.2, with 
whom he proposed to remain for the present. 

At dawn the 18th and 62nd Field Batteries and the 65th 
Howitzer Battery, escorted by the Scots Guards, had taken 
up a position in the open, about a mile to the north of Head- 
quarters Hill. The battery commanders had been warned 
that they must not fire upon Magersfontein Hill, but, as 
soon as these officers became aware that the attack had 
broken down, they at once began to sweep the face of the 
hill and the plain at its base with shrapnel. Their inter- 
vention, which kept down the Boer fire, afforded instant 
relief to the not inconsiderable bodies of Highlanders who 
still clung obstinately to the ground at the foot of the heights. 
Nor was this the only assistance which they received from 
the gunners. Major-General Babington, commanding the 
mounted troops, had started off to turn the Boer left at Moss 
Drift. But, when he realized that the main attack had mis- 
carried, he decided that his guns would be more usefully 
employed in covering the discomfited brigade. He there- 
fore directed Major R. Bannatine-Allason, the commander 
of ‘ G’ Battery, R.H.A., to take up a position from which 
he could bring fire to bear upon Magersfontein Hill. Major 
Allason trotted off with an escort of 12th Lancers and 
mounted infantry and came into action about a mile to the 
north-east of Headquarters Hill, on the reverse slope of a 
knoll which was subsequently christened Horse Artillery 
Hill. 

The hillock in question was hardly more than two thou- 
sand yards from the Boer trenches at the foot of the Magers- 
fontein heights and was only some fourteen hundred yards 
distant from the bush-covered ridge running down to the 
Modder. Nevertheless, so sheltered were the gun detach- 
ments on the reverse slope of the knoll that they were able 
to keep up throughout the day a continuous and effective 
fire upon the trenches and upon the ridge with the loss of 
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only four men. For all that the battery, when it first came 
into action, was in a very perilous position. Owing to their 
situation on the reverse slope the guns were unable to fire 
upon the greater part of the ground which lay between them 
and the ridge. It followed, therefore, that the Boers, if 
they were to advance into this part of the field, might with 
little danger to themselves assail and capture the battery. 
Hitherto the only troops upon this ‘ dead’ ground were 
scattered groups of retreating Highlanders. But when‘ G’ 
Battery came into action two dismounted squadrons of the 
12th Lancers, under Lord Airlie, and two mounted infantry 
companies, under Major Milton, at once proceeded to 
occupy it. Their appearance was greeted with a great 
outburst of fire on the part of the Boers, who doubtless fully 
realized the tactical importance of the position which they 
had taken up. At this stage of the action the firing-line of 
the 2nd Battalion was lying only a few hundred yards to 
the south-east of Horse Artillery Hill. In his preparatory 
reconnaissance Major Allason saw Col. Henniker and re- 
quested him to furnish his guns with some protection. 
Col. Henniker complied and dispatched Lieut. G. Windsor- 
Clive with the remaining half-company of No. 2 to Horse 
Artillery Hill. 

Lieut. Windsor-Clive moved off and having posted No. 1 
Section, under Colour-Sergeant Tutin, on the right, took 
up his own position with No. 2 Section on the left of the guns. 
Before this, Col. Henniker, who himself now proceeded to 
Horse Artillery Hill, had instructed Major H. G. D. Shute to 
endeavour to establish connexion with the Highland Brigade. 
Major Shute consequently ordered Drill-Sergeant Price to 
push on beyond the battery with half the company while he 
himself followed with the remainder in the same direction. 
In execution of these instructions, Drill-Sergeant Price 
reached the eastern shoulder of Horse Artillery Hill, just as 
‘G’ Battery was coming into action, and descended into 
the ‘ dead’ ground, where he found a severe fire-fight in 
progress. Creeping forward under a storm of bullets he 
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was able to stiffen the line of Major Milton’s mounted 
infantry companies who were extended close to the barbed- 
wire fence which marked the Orange Free State boundary. 
The fire of the Boers, who were entirely screened from view 
by the dense scrub, was deadly. Major Milton was hit and 
shortly afterwards killed and, about the same time, Drill- 
Sergeant Price was severely wounded. To progress any 
farther was impossible. Far from advancing, it was a ques- 
tion whether the present position could be retained. Col. 
Henniker at this juncture received a further message from 
the Brigadier urging the importance of establishing a con- 
nexion with the Highlanders. At the same time he was 
assailed by appeals for support from the troops in the ‘ dead ” 
ground. In order to deal with the situation he sent word 
to Nos. 5, 6, and 7 to endeavour to gain ground to the north- 
east and engage the Boers in the thick scrub at the northern 
end of the ridge. This order was duly carried out, with the 
result that the pressure on the troops covering the battery 
was greatly relieved. Indeed, the position soon became so 
secure that the dismounted troops were, for the most part, 
withdrawn, the protection of the ‘dead’ ground being left 
to the Coldstream companies alone. About eleven o’clock, 
when the mounted infantry were recalled, Major Shute 
withdrew No. 8 and, joining the three Coldstream com- 
panies, prolonged their line to the left. 

While making these dispositions for the safe-guarding of 
‘G’ Battery, Col. Henniker took other steps to carry out 
Sir Henry Colvile’s instructions. With this object he 
directed the remaining companies at his disposal to push 
on towards Magersfontein Hill. The three and a half 
companies concerned, accordingly, moved off in succession. 
Lieut. Windsor-Clive, having united his half-company on 
the left of the guns, advanced, accompanied by Major Lord 
Winchester, until about a thousand yards to the north he 
came upon Lieut. Studd who, with the remainder of No. 2, 
was still in the position which he had taken up earlier in the 
day. Farther to the left, Nos. 1 and 3 in due course reached 
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the same ridge and engaged the Boers entrenched among the 
bushes on their immediate front. No. 4 was the last to move 
off, and as Captain Lord Newtown Butler was on the point of 
starting, Captain J. McC. Steele came up with an order that 
he was to proceed in a half-right direction and support Lord 
Airlie,‘whowas held up somewhere in front of Major Allason’s 
battery’. Lord Newtown Butler set out as directed, but failed 
to find Lord Airlie’s party having, as he afterwards discovered, 
gone too far to the left. Eventually, he also was brought 
to a standstill by the fire from the Boer trenches in the scrub 
and took cover behind the ridge on the right of No. 2. In 
the course of his advance he came upon an abandoned Boer 
trench in and around which were strewn the dead bodies of 
numerous men belonging to the Scandinavian Corps, all 
of whom appeared to have been killed by Lyddite shells." 
The only survivors were two badly wounded officers whom 
he supplied with water? and made as comfortable as he could. 

The effect of Col. Henniker’s arrangements for the better 
protection of ‘G’ Battery was to create an empty space 
between the right of the 2nd Battalion and the left of the 
1st Battalion. This gap, as soon as its existence was realized, 
was filled up from the rear by two companies of Grenadiers. 
Ever since they were first held up by the Boers along the 
ridge, the 1st Battalion had been engaged in a stationary 
fight, at an early stage of which Col. Codrington received 
a report from the balloon that there were about three 
hundred Boers in his front with another four hundred 
behind them in support. In these circumstances, seeing 
the very precise orders which he had received not to be 
drawn into a serious engagement, he was precluded from 

« According to the official history, i, p. 319, the Scandinavians were 
surprised and cut to pieces by a party of Highlanders. 

a Lord Lanesborough (Newtown Butler) writes as follows about this 
incident. Both of these officers were picked up and brought in by our 
stretcher-bearers the next day. They recovered and went back to their 
own country and sent a message through their agent thanking us for what 


we had done for them. I believe they sent their photographs to Surgeon 
Lieut.-Col. Beevor, Scots Guards. 
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advancing and endeavouring to occupy the ridge. Nor was 
he disposed to reconsider his decision on learning that the 
Grenadiers in rear chafed at his inaction and asserted that 
they had orders to push on. He took, however, the pre- 
caution of causing the word to be passed from man to man 
that no other regiment must be allowed to pass through 
the Coldstream. Should they insist on advancing, then the 
Coldstream must go first and lead the way. About nine 
o’clock Captain Nugent arrived with a written message that, 
if the front and flank of his battalion were clear, Col. 
Codrington was to go to the support of the Highlanders. 
His front, Col. Codrington explained, was certainly not 
clear, but as no serious attack upon his flank was threatened 
he could spare two companies. Nos. 7 and 8 under Major 
J.A.G. Drummond-Hay were, accordingly, ordered to move 
off in the required direction. 

Owing to some mistake, Lieut. C. K. Hutchison received 
no orders and was, in consequence, left behind with a half- 
company of No. 8 and it was only, therefore, with No. 7 and 
half No. 8 that Major Drummond-Hay set out for Horse 
Artillery Hill. Having reached that point and having left 
the guns on his right hand he was moving across the ground 
beyond, when he received a message from Col. Henniker, 
under whose orders he now came, that he was to take the 
place of one of Lord Airlie’s squadrons which was to be 
withdrawn. He halted therefore and during the next half- 
hour succeeded in collecting with the assistance of some 
Highland officers a number of men who had become 
separated from their various units. At the end of that time 
he was directed to push on and relieve another party of 
dismounted cavalry, who were said to be in the bush some 
six hundred yards ahead. This proved a far more arduous 
undertaking. No sooner did he begin to advance than he 
came under a severe fire from the front and also from the 
right, to which he dared not reply for fear of shooting the 
Lancers for whom he was seeking. It was an anxious time, 
for the scrub was so dense that it was impossible to see more 
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than a few yards to the front and flanks and the Boers were 
evidently close at hand. The stragglers whom he had 
collected had before this melted away, but his own men 
‘went on splendidly advancing when ordered and halting 
when ordered and never firing a shot’. And at last he 
received the welcome intelligence that, on the right, Captain 
J. M. Wingfield had come up with the Lancers. His mission 
being now accomplished he was able to open fire upon the 
Boers, whose trenches, he discovered, were not more than 
fifty yards distant. In point of fact he was close to Captain 
Lord Newtown Butler’s company, whose firing-line he hence- 
forward prolonged to the right. His casualties in his last 
advance amounted only to one man killed and four wounded, 
a happy circumstance which he afterwards described as due 
solely to ‘ the beautiful steadiness of his men ’. 

On the whole front of the 2nd Battalion the losses, 
throughout the day, were remarkably light, notwithstanding 
that the right half-battalion, together with No. 7 and half 
No. 8 of the 1st Battalion, were for many hours within a 
hundred yards of the Boer trenches. This was mainly due 
to thick scrub which made it impossible for either side to 
see more than a few yards ahead and to the fact that the 
Boer trenches in this part of the field were subjected to a 
more or less continuous shell-fire. The score or so of 
casualties which the battalion did sustain were with few 
exceptions the work of Boer snipers. Thus, about half-past 
two, Major Lord Winchester, who was with No. 2, was picked 
off and killed at the very moment when Lieut. H. W. Studd 
was adjuring him not to expose himself. The 1st Battalion, 
meanwhile, owing to the circumstance that they received 
no assistance from the guns and that the Boers opposed to 
them had a good field of fire, suffered more severely. Early 
in the day Major Hon. W. Lambton was severely wounded, 
and about eleven o’clock Col. A. E. Codrington, while super- 
vising a slight readjustment of the firing-line, was shot 
through the thigh but continued to command his battalion. 
Later on, during the afternoon, Captain J. T. Sterling, and 
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2nd Lieuts. W. M. Beckwith and G.B. S. Follett were also 
hit, the last named by a ‘pom-pom’ shell. 

By two o’clock in the afternoon there was no longer any 
prospect of retrieving the disaster which had befallen the 
main attack. Earlier in the day Lord Methuen threw into 
the battle the Gordon Highlanders’ with the hope that they 
might be able to carry along with them the remnants of the 
Highland Brigade. But, gallantly as they advanced, they 
were unable to effect the desired result and, having pushed 
on to within some two hundred yards of the hostile trenches, 
they were brought to a standstill. Nor were the Boers 
content with merely checking this new attack. About half- 
past one they began to work round the right flank of the 
attenuated Highland line. To meet this new danger Col. 
Hughes-Hallett, who, General Wauchope having been killed, 
was in command of the brigade, attempted a change of front. 
But the signals were misconstrued and led only to a general 
retirement, all the Highlanders immediately in front of the 
Boers ebbing away to the guns. Lord Methuen to cover their 
retreat sent forward his last reserve—the six companies of 
the Scots Guards who had been acting as escort to the field 
batteries. Passing through the broken ranks they halted 
about fifteen hundred yards from Magersfontein Hill.? 

For the remaining hours of daylight the Guards, the 
Cavalry, and the Yorkshire Light Infantry on the right 
constituted the only formed bodies of troops confronting 
the Boers. For General Pole-Carew’s remaining battalions, 
far away on the left, were tied by their orders to a mere 
demonstration along the railway. As at the Modder, the 
companies of the Coldstream opposite the ridge lay until 
nightfall tormented by thirst under a burning sun. For 
the greater part of the time they were only exposed to a 
light and desultory fire, but any change of position evoked 
a storm of bullets. The companies facing north were on 
the whole more agreeably situated. The dense bush not 

* The Gordon Highlanders did not belong to the Highland Brigade. 

Official History, i, pp. 326-8. 
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only afforded shelter from the sun, but rendered unneces- 
sary the attitude of complete immobility which the troops 
opposite the ridge were compelled to assume. Indeed, with 
reasonable care, it was possible to indulge in a little exercise. 
On one occasion, however, Major Drummond-Hay and 
Captain Lord Newtown Butler, while walking about, almost 
ran into the arms of two or three Boers who were similarly 
engaged. Both parties, needless to say, discreetly retired. 
Lieut. J. V. Campbell, who in the course of the afternoon 
brought up some ammunition, strongly advocated an attack 
upon the Boer trenches. Captain Lord Newtown Butler, 
however, had received a message from the balloon that the 
Boers on his immediate front were in considerable force, and 
in the circumstances it was decided that no offensive move- 
ment must be undertaken. Were it to be attempted and 
fail, the safety of the batteries in rear would be gravely 
imperilled. 

Until the late afternoon the hostile guns remained almost 
silent, but between five and six they opened, when the 
Boer fire all along the line broke out with intense fury. This 
sudden outburst seemed to presage an attack upon the 
widely extended companies of the Coldstream. It was a 
critical moment. If the Coldstream were forced back and 
their only support were the six Grenadier companies in 
rear of the rst Battalion, the guns and indeed the whole 
division would be in jeopardy. It is impossible to say 
whether the Boers ever really meant to assume the offensive 
and whether this recrudescence of their fire was intended as 
a preliminary to a counter-attack which was to deal the coup 
de grace to the Kimberley relief force. All that can be said 
is that, if they entertained any idea of that kind, they were 
presumably deterred from executing it by the determined 
attitude of the troops with whom they would have had to 
deal. Content, seemingly, with the very considerable suc- 
cess which they had already achieved, they remained in their 
trenches, from which they kept up a brisk fire until nightfall. 

No. 2 company of the 2nd Battalion suffered the most 
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inconvenience from the outburst of the Boer fire. When 
it was at its height, ‘G’ Battery suddenly shortened its 
range and began to burst shells immediately above them. 
Bullets were doubtless falling in considerable numbers upon 
Horse Artillery Hill and rendering the position very uncom- 
fortable. Be that as it may, No. 2 were now in a truly 
unenviable situation. While exposed to the fire of a con- 
cealed enemy in their front, their own guns, unaware of 
their presence, were exploding shrapnel over their heads and 
two cavalry machine-guns on their left rear were traversing 
the ground upon which they lay. Under these conditions 
Lieut. Studd had no option but to retire for about a hundred 
yards, to a new position in which the company remained 
until it was recalled, just before dusk, to Horse Artillery 
Hill. Before complying with this order, however, Lieut. 
Studd, Lieut. Windsor-Clive, Corporal Webb, and Private 
P. Barrett, assisted by 2nd Lieut. Hore-Ruthven and Cor- 
poral Munro of the Black Watch, returned to the place at 
which they had left the body of Lord Winchester and carried 
it off on three rifles. On the way back they met two stretcher- 
bearers of the Scots Guards, who conveyed the body on their 
stretcher for the remainder of the way to Horse Artillery 
Hill.* On arriving there they found Col. Henniker and 
Nos. 1, 3, and 7 companies and, to their great contentment, 
a water-cart. Not long afterwards, moreover, Lieut. Longue- 
ville, the transport officer, succeeded in bringing up sufficient 
rations for everybody. Before this a square had been formed 
round ‘ G’ Battery, three sides of which consisted of the 
Coldstream in single rank and the fourth of men belonging 
to various units of the Highland Brigade. The night, which 
was intensely cold, was spent in this formation. 

The circumstances in which the body of Lord Winchester was brought 
out of action are mentioned in detail because at the time the wording of 
Lord Methuen’s dispatch caused a very painful impression in the regi- 
ment. Lieut. Hore-Ruthven and Corporal Munro of the Black Watch 
were therein ‘mentioned’ as having ‘carried the Marquess of Winchester 


out of action after he was hit’, implying that he had been abandoned by 
his own battalion. The true facts were as now related. 
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While Nos. 1, 2, and 3 were thus withdrawn to Horse 
Artillery Hill, Captain Lord Newtown Butler was ordered to 
remain where he was and throw outa line of outposts. Atthe 
same time Major Drummond-Hay was directed to fall back 
some three hundred yardsand take up a position facing north- 
east. This short retirement was not carried out without 
interference by the enemy. No sooner had the 1st Battalion 
men risen to their feet than the Boers opened a heavy fire 
upon them from the right. So sharp and well directed was 
it that Major Drummond-Hay was obliged to carry out the 
prescribed retirement by successive sections. This some- 
what difficult operation was performed, however, without 
heavy losses owing to the admirable steadiness of all con- 
cerned. Of the 2nd Battalion companies facing east No. 7, 
as has already been mentioned, fell back at nightfall to Horse 
Artillery Hill, while No. 8 and, later on, Nos. 5 and 6 found 
their way to the divisional bivouac east of Headquarters Hill. 

As soon as night came on Col. Codrington withdrew the 
1st Battalion to a position near a dried-up pond which he 
had noted as offering a good field of fire. In executing this 
movement the battalion became in the darkness involved in 
a fire-fight. Captain Feilding, however, discovered that the 
cavalry were still out on the right front and that it was 
probably from them that the fire proceeded. The firing was 
accordingly stopped by whistle, while shouts of ‘ Coldstream 
Guards’ from Col. Codrington and other officers had the 
desired effect of causing the fire directed against them to 
cease also. The further retirement was carried out without 
molestation, but, on arriving at the spot selected, it was 
found that only Nos. 2, 3, 5, and part of No. 1, besides some 
Grenadiers, were present. Col. Codrington, however, learnt 
that the divisional place of assembly was about a mile 
farther to the rear. He therefore directed Captain Wilkin- 
son to proceed there with all the men available, he him- 
self remaining behind with the wounded. Presently the 
machine-gun came up, and on that he performed the journey 
to the divisional bivouac, where he found Major Surtees 
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with the remainder of the battalion and handed over the 
command to him. In the meantime Captain Hooper, 
R.A.M.C., Major Smith, and Captain Feilding were seeking 
for Major Lambton, who could not be found. As long as 
the light lasted he had refused to allow the stretcher-bearers 
to expose themselves by removing him. 

Lord Methuen was not without hope that, as at Modder 
River, the Boers might retire during the night. But a recon- 
naissance at daybreak revealed the disappointing fact that 
they had not stirred from their trenches. With the advent 
of dawn firing was resumed on both sides. On Horse 
Artillery Hill Col. Henniker extended his battalion on the 
right of the guns, facing east, while the Grenadiers came up 
and continued the line to the right. Shortly afterwards, 
however, the action died down completely, on the news that 
the Boers, under a flag of truce, had sent in a proposal that 
hostilities should cease to enable the wounded to be removed. 
The doctors and ambulances went out, accordingly, and, for 
the next two hours, were busily engaged in collecting the 
wounded. While this was proceeding, Lord Methuen re- 
luctantly came to the conclusion that he must abandon the 
battlefield and return to the camp at Modder River. Sir 
Henry Colvile, when consulted, was in favour of remaining 
in position. But Lord Methuen was not to be turned from 
a decision which was, doubtless, sound, in view of the 
condition of some of the troops, the shortage of ammunition, 
and the difficulty of bringing up supplies of water. About 
noon the retreat began covered by the cavalry, the artillery, 
and the Brigade of Guards. When the troops moved off, the 
Scots Guards were on the right, the Grenadiers in the centre, 
and the 2nd Batt. Coldstream on the left, the rearguard 
being formed by the rst Battalion. The operation was 
conducted with all the steadiness and precision of a brigade 
drill in Hyde Park. Nor did the Boers make any attempt to 
interfere with it, contenting themselves with firing a few 
shells at their departing enemy. By four o’clock in the 
afternoon of the 12th, the Guards were across the river and 
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back once more on their own camping ground on the Twee 
Rivier. And not until then was the anxiety of the Coldstream 
about the fate of Major Lambton set at rest. After lying out 
for more than thirty hours on the veld with a bullet through 
his knee, he had, it appeared, been picked up and taken to 
the Highland Brigade Hospital. 

The casualties in this unfortunate affair were far heavier 
than in any of Lord Methuen’s previous actions, amounting 
as they did to twenty-two officers and one hundred and 
eighty other ranks killed and forty-seven officers and some 
seven hundred N.C.O.s and men wounded and missing. 
These losses fell chiefly on the Highland Brigade, the Black 
Watch alone having seven officers and eighty-six other ranks 
killed and eleven officers and one hundred and ninety-nine 
men wounded. The Brigade of Guards escaped very lightly, 
but such casualties as they sustained were almost wholly 
in the two Coldstream battalions. In the 1st Battalion Drill- 
Sergeant F. Seager and twelve N.C.O.s and men were killed 
and Lieut.-Col. A. E. Codrington, Major Hon. W. Lambton, 
Captain J. T. Sterling, 2nd Lieut. W. M. Beckwith, 2nd Lieut. 
G. B. S. Follett, and fifty-two other ranks were wounded 
and missing.’ In the 2nd Battalion Major the Marquess of 
Winchester and five men were killed and Drill-Sergeant 
G. Price and twenty-one N.C.O.s and men were wounded. 

Lord Methuen’s first account of the battle was not pub- 
lished, but in his second and revised dispatch, dated the 
15th February 1900, he drew attention to the heroic fortitude 
of Major Lambton and to the conduct of Lieut.-Col. Cod- 
rington, who ‘though wounded insisted on retaining the 
command till nightfall’. In the 2nd Battalion he specially 
commended the courage in bringing up ammunition or in 
carrying messages displayed by Sergeant R. Wilkinson and 
Corporals A. E. Bartlett and A. Webb. 


* Six men were missing. Five rejoined at Pretoria and one was found 
wounded at Jacobsdal. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE DEADLOCK 


IHE news during the next few days was hardly of a kind 
to raise the spirits of troops depressed by a recent 
reverse. In Eastern Cape Colony, on the night of the 9th/roth 
December, Lieut.-General Gatacre’s Division sustained a 
humiliating defeat, while in Natal, on the 15th December, 
Sir Redvers Buller himself failed disastrously in his first 
attempt to relieve Ladysmith. What, officers asked them- 
selves, would be the attitude of the Government in the face 
of these successive reverses? They were fortunately not 
long left in doubt. Lord Salisbury’s Government showed 
no disposition to follow Mr. Gladstone’s example, and the 
public whole-heartedly supported them in their determina- 
tion to carry through the war to a successful conclusion. 
Within three days of the receipt of Sir Redvers Buller’s 
telegram it was known that Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, 
with Lord Kitchener as his Chief-of-the-Staff, would 
assume the supreme command in South Africa, that the 
whole of the army reserve would be called up, that new 
divisions would be mobilized, and that contingents of Militia, 
Yeomanry, and Volunteers would be dispatched to the seat 
of war. 

In the meantime Lord Methuen’s Division settled down 
to the usual routine of camp life under active service con- 
ditions. Once more the Guards battalions found themselves 
on outpost duty on every fourth day, their time in the 
interval being chiefly taken up in constructing the redoubts 
with which the camp was soon encircled. The section of the 
line allotted to their brigade ran from the railway on the 
west to the river Riet, the protection of the southern side 
of the camp being entrusted to the gth Brigade, while the 
Highlanders prolonged the line of the Guards from the 
railway to Rosmead. The chief difference in the procedure 
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before and after the battle was that the naval gun and the 
howitzer battery from this time onwards daily dropped a 
few shells upon the enemy’s positions, an attention which 
sometimes, but by no means always, evoked a reply from 
the Boer guns. On the first occasion on which the 2nd 
Battalion was on outpost duty after the retreat an unfortu- 
nate incident occurred which deprived it of the services of 
Lieut. H. A. Chandos-Pole-Gell. On the morning of the 15th 
December, while the guns were shelling Magersfontein Hill, 
Captain R.C.E. Skeffington-Smyth was informed by an artil- 
lery officer that a flag of truce was coming in about noon and 
that it was to be met by an officer in front of the entrenched 
outpost line. Shortly afterwards Lieut. Chandos-Pole-Gell, 
under the mistaken impression that he could perceive a white 
flag, borrowed a gunner’s horse and rode out to meet it. He 
was unarmed and only carried with him a copy of the World 
newspaper, which he proposed to use as a flag of truce. 
After riding about fifteen hundred yards to the front, he was 
stopped by three Boers who, after hearing his explanation, 
took him into their lines. Here he was brought before 
Cronje, who accused him of spying and refused to believe 
his story. Lord Methuen, as soon as the matter was reported 
to him, wrote to the Boer general to assure him of the 
innocent nature of Lieut. Chandos-Pole-Gell’s proceedings. 
But Cronje declined to be pacified, and merely returned a 
curt answer to the effect that he wished to have no further 
communication with Lord Methuen so long as the war lasted. 
Lieut. Chandos-Pole-Gell was in consequence sent to Jacobs- 
dal and confined in company with a private soldier ina prison 
cell. A few days later, however, he was removed to Pretoria, 
where he was interned with the other officer prisoners. 
Lord Methuen having no intention of returning to the 
attack until he was substantially reinforced, it was clear that 
the deadlock must continue for some time, unless the Boers 
themselves should assume the offensive. Every effort was 
consequently made to keep the men fit and at the same time 
to keep them amused and interested. Outposts and fatigues 
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necessarily occupied the greater part of their time, but in 
the Guards Brigade arrangements were made to enable 
commanding officers to devote two days in the week to drill 
and route marching. The ban upon military music which 
had been in force since the Division was at Orange River 
was removed, and on the 21st December the massed drums 
of the Coldstream were able to play at reveille, retreat, and 
tattoo. In the way of amusements ‘sing-songs’ were held 
in the evenings and during the day inter-regimental matches 
of football and rounders were organized. Nor was the 
physical comfort of the men neglected. Coffee-bars were 
instituted and a limited amount of beer was issued to the 
troops. These different measures were not without effect. 
The gloom which had hung over the camp for several days 
after the battle was soon dissipated, and in the Guards 
Brigade at any rate a spirit of cheery optimism once more 
prevailed. Indeed, but for the frequent dust-storms, the 
heat, and the plague of flies, camp life upon the Modder 
might almost have been described as pleasant. These dust- 
storms, which were of almost daily occurrence, were a terrible 
nuisance. Their effect upon the atmosphere was not unlike 
that of a London fog aggravated by the fact that the sand 
penetrated into the most closely fastened tent and found 
its way into the cooking-pots. 

Although no formal truce was proclaimed, the guns on 
both sides were silent on Christmas Day. The heat was 
more than usually intense, the thermometer on the 24th 
December registering no less than a hundred and ten degrees 
in the tents at noon. Nevertheless, with plenty of plum 
pudding the Coldstream battalions were able to celebrate 
the day in English fashion. As in peace time, the command- 
ing officers ‘went round’ the dinners and three cheers were 
given for Her Majesty the Queen. Later on, the officers 
of both battalions dined together and entertained Major- 
General Pole-Carew and a few guests. The champagne, of 
which there was a plentiful supply, was provided by Lieut.- 
Col. Hon. Lewis Dawnay, who was also present. This 
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former officer of the Coldstream was on a visit to South 
Africa and had managed to come up to Modder River to see 
his son, 2nd Lieut. G. P. Dawnay of the 1st Battalion. On 
his arrival Sir Henry Colvile attached him to his staff as an 
extra aide-de-camp, in which capacity he took part in the battle 
of Magersfontein. His Christmas gift contributed greatly 
to the joviality of the party, which concluded with the singing 
of both the Eton and the Harrow songs. The New Year was 
inaugurated with a gymkhana meeting in which the Cold- 
stream took part in several events. The only successful 
competitors, however, were Captain T.H.E. Lloyd, who won 
a pony race, and Col. A. E. Codrington, who beat a field of 
fourteen in the officers’ handicap, a yard being allowed for 
every year’s service over eight. Col. Codrington, it should 
be mentioned, had quickly recovered from his wound and, 
returning from Cape Town on the 22nd December, resumed 
the command of his battalion. 

Under the prevailing conditions a certain amount of 
sickness was probably unavoidable, all the water for the use 
of the troops having to be obtained from the Modder or the 
Riet, and in spite of every precaution it was often unfit for 
drinking. Another source of trouble were the flies and the 
all pervading dust-storms, which were responsible without 
question for many cases of dysentery and enteric. And, in 
addition to these more serious maladies, a milder type of 
ailment, attributable to the same causes and generally known 
as ‘ Modders ’ (violent diarrhoea), made its appearance. A 
few days in hospital generally enabled the sufferer to recover 
his health ; nevertheless in the course of the ten weeks during 
which the Division was upon the Modder there were few 
officers and men who escaped a touch of this tiresome com- 
plaint. In the Guards Brigade, in which the sanitary regu- 
lations were very strictly enforced, the number of sick was 
never very large. In that respect the 1st Batt. Coldstream en- 
joyed a pre-eminence which did credit to Captain Hooper’s 
unfailing care and attention. In the middle of January, when 
most units had from fifty to a hundred men on the sick list, 
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only eight of Col. Codrington’s battalion were in hospital, 
exclusive of those wounded in the recent actions. 

Early in the New Year orders were issued in the Guards 
Brigade for the creation in each battalion of a body of 
scouts. It was a measure which Col. Henniker had always 
advocated. In the first instance six selected men were 
trained in each company, but, later on, when practical 
experience had demonstrated their value, sixteen ‘battalion 
scouts’ were added to their number. On the roth January 
Lord Roberts arrived at Cape Town and the first units of 
Lieut.-General Kelly-Kenny’s 6th Division began to dis- 
embark. Lord Methuen was full of hope that the newly 
arrived troops would be placed at his disposal and that he 
would thus be enabled to resume active operations. That, 
however, did not accord with Lord Roberts’s plan. The 
nature of that plan was, however, still a profound secret 
known only to his Chief-of-the-Staff and a very few other 
officers. To Lord Methuen the Field-Marshal merely pre- 
scribed a strictly defensive attitude and warned him that not 
only must he not expect any infantry reinforcements, but 
that not improbably his cavalry and one of his infantry 
brigades would be taken from him. Four siege guns would, 
however, be sent up to him at once. 

A few days later the promised guns arrived and as soon as 
they were in position steps were taken to make the Boers 
uncomfortably aware of their presence. On two consecutive 
afternoons, the 16th and 17th January, demonstrations were 
made against the enemy left at Moss Drift. The idea was to 
simulate an attack, which would compel the Boers to man their 
trenches, which were then to be subjected to a bombardment. 
Accordingly, on the 16th January, the Guards Brigade, less 
the 2nd Batt. Coldstream which was on outpost duty, and, 
on the 17th, the Highland Brigade, advanced to within about 
a mile and a half of the Boer entrenchments, which the siege 
guns proceeded to shell vigorously. Some heavy Boer 
artillery on Magersfontein Hill replied, but although their 
practice was good the damage which they inflicted was 
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infinitesimal. Nor is it probable that the fire of the numer- 
ous British guns was more effectual, for there is no reason to 
suppose that the Boers were induced to expose themselves 
under the mistaken impression that a general attack 
upon their position was about to begin. At the time 
when these demonstrations took place officers and men 
of the division were under orders to sleep in their clothes 
and boots, Lord Methuen having received information 
that the Boers were contemplating offensive operations 
against him. 

On the 25th January the Coldstream battalions were 
reinforced by the arrival of a draft from the 3rd Battalion 
consisting of Captain R. A. S. Benson, Lieut. G. A. O. Lane, 
Lieut. H.F. Stirling,and two hundred other ranks. All three 
officers were posted to the 1st Battalion, Captain Benson to 
No.4, Lieut. Lane to No.8, and Lieut. Stirling to No.6. Prior 
to that, on the 12th January, Major F. S. Maude arrived 
from home, having completed his time as Brigade-Major of 
the Brigade of Guards in London, and was posted to No. 8 
of the 2nd Battalion, which company, since Major Shute 
had become second in command in replacement of Lord 
Winchester, had been provisionally commanded by Lieut. 
Hon. G. V. Baring. Captain Benson was unfortunately 
only destined to remain with the 1st Battalion for little more 
than a week. On the 5th February he was invalided with 
dysentery to the base, where he shortly afterwards died in 
Wynberg hospital. 

Life in the Modder River camp followed its monotonous 
and uneventful course until the end of January 1900. Many 
rumours were current, but nothing definite about Lord 
Roberts’s intentions was known. It was no secret, however, 
that Sir Redvers Buller was engaged in a second attempt to 
relieve Ladysmith and that General Kelly-Kenny’s division 
had been sent round by sea to Port Elizabeth. In these 
circumstances many officers came to the conclusion that 
Lord Roberts proposed to revert to Sir Redvers Buller’s 
original plan and march directly upon Bloemfontein from 
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eastern Cape Colony, a supposition which was strengthened 
by the announcement in the papers of General Kelly- 
Kenny’s arrival at Naauwpoort. Others, however, were of 
opinion that the principal effort was to be made in Natal, 
which would in consequence become the chief theatre of 
operations. But amidst all these conjectures one definite 
fact emerged, and that evoked little enthusiasm. Lord 
Roberts, it was learnt, had decided to break up the existing 
system of transport—the ‘regimental’ system as it was 
called—and replace it by another in which only the first-line 
transport—the water-carts, the tool-carts, and the ammu- 
nition-carts—were to be regimental. All the other vehicles 
were to be withdrawn and formed into units of forty-nine 
wagons, each of which would carry the baggage of an infantry 
brigade on the march. In this way a great economy would 
be effected, for troops when in garrison or in stationary 
camps would no longer be supplied with the same number 
of vehicles as those engaged in active operations. The regi- 
mental officer, however, was necessarily unaware that the 
saving of transport was essential to the success of Lord 
Roberts’s plan, and he therefore heard with regret that a new 
and untried system was to be substituted for the old one to 
which he was accustomed. 

In the last days of January, on one of which, the 2gth, 
occurred the worst dust-storm which had yet been ex- 
perienced, fresh units began to detrain at Modder River. 
‘I hear’, records Col. Henniker on the 31st January, ‘ that 
this place is to be a big depot.’ But, when additional 
troops poured in—French’s newly formed cavalry division, 
numerous horse and field batteries, Kelly-Kenny’s 6th and 
Tucker’s 7th Divisions—it became evident that a great force 
was in process of assembling with a view to some important 
operation. To assist in the work of detraining Major Gran- 
ville Smith and Major C. S. O. Monck were, on the 2nd 
February, appointed railway staff-officers at Modder River 
station during the period of concentration and, on the follow- 
ing day, the 3rd February, Col. Codrington noted in his diary 
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the rumour that ‘we shall soon have thirty thousand men 
here’. The rumour was correct. 

Before leaving England Lord Roberts, as he subsequently 
stated to the War Commission, made up his mind to invade 
the Free State from the west. In spite of certain grave 
drawbacks, such as the absence of a railway from Kimberley 
to Bloemfontein, this course offered on the whole the best 
advantages. The western line was the only one on which 
possession of a railway bridge over the Orange River had 
been retained. Again, it was only by an advance from the 
west that Kimberley could be relieved and, if Kimberley were 
to fall, Mafeking must fall also. Lastly, by the western route 
only could the Boer forces be dealt with in detail and Cronje 
be defeated before he could be reinforced. For the success- 
ful execution of this part of the plan it was very necessary to 
mislead the Boer General about the purpose for which the 
reinforcements were coming up to Modder River. To con- 
ceal from him the presence of so many additional troops was 
out of the question, but it might not be impossible to deceive 
him about the direction in which they were to act. To 
mystify and perplex him Major-General H. Macdonald, the 
new commander of the Highland Brigade, was directed on 
the 4th February to seize Koodoesberg Drift, eighteen miles 
west of the Modder River camp, while from Orange River 
Col. Hannay was ordered to demonstrate towards Fauresmith 
with his mounted infantry. 

Ever since the battle of Magersfontein, Cronje had re- 
mained inactive in the trenches which Lord Methuen had 
assailed in vain. His passive attitude was in strict conformity 
with that which Joubert, the Boer Commander-in-Chief, 
had prescribed to his subordinates in a circular letter at the 
end of the year. While exhorting them to exercise the 
greatest vigilance and adjuring them ‘to watch and pray 
lest ye fall into temptation’, he besought them to remember 
that they could not advance, so long as the enemy continued 
to increase his strength. Men like De la Rey and Christian 
de Wet, who after his exploits in Natal was now Cronje’s 
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second in command, could perceive the folly of such advice. 
But it was in vain that they sought to persuade Cronje to 
adopt more vigorous measures while there was yet time. 
Nor later on, when the British were massing on his front, 
could he be made to realize that any movement on their 
part against his left flank must gravely imperil his communi- 
cations with Bloemfontein. To all warnings of that kind he 
had one invariable reply, ‘ The English do not make turning 
movements, they never leave the railway.’ Meanwhile these 
long weeks of idleness had impaired the efficiency and de- 
creased the mobility of his burghers. The grass on the veld 
was all eaten up and many of their ponies had in consequence 
become unfit for service. At the same time baggage had 
been allowed to accumulate in their Jaagers and many men, 
including Cronje himself, had sent for their wives and 
families. 

On the evening of the 6th February 1900 a brougham 
drove quietly away from Government House and conveyed 
Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener to Fish River Station, 
just outside Cape Town, where they took train for the north. 
Two days later, while Col. Codrington was writing in his 
tent at Modder River, he heard a sound of cheering and 
looking out saw Lord Roberts riding through the Scots 
Guards lines. Running out he was in time to lead the cheers 
with which the Coldstream received the Field-Marshal, 
when he presently passed on to their camp. During his 
brief sojourn at Modder River the regiment was in several 
ways brought into contact with him. No. 8 of the 2nd 
Battalion pitched his camp and paved his tent with bricks, 
while his guard was furnished by No. 1 of the 1st Battalion 
under Captain J. T. Sterling, who was once more back at 
duty. By this time it was generally known that the Guards 
Brigade and the gth Brigade were not to take part in the forth- 
coming operations, but were to be left behind to protect the 
Modder River camp. The Highland Brigade, however, was 
to form part of the new gth Division of which Sir Henry 
Colvile was to have the command. The promotion of this 
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general officer was followed by the transfer of General Pole- 
Carew from the command of the gth Brigade to that of the 
Guards Brigade, of which Major Maude was appointed the 
Brigade-Major in replacement of Captain Ruggles-Brise, 
who, in the capacity of D.A.A.G., accompanied his general 
to the gth Division. The Coldstream now found themselves 
very well represented on the staff of the Brigade, for no 
sooner was General Pole-Carew appointed than he offered 
the post of aide-de-camp to Lieut. F. D. Farquhar, who for 
the past month had been training the scouts of the 2nd 
Battalion. The impending withdrawal of the Highland 
Brigade from Lord Methuen’s command necessitated some 
change in the position of the camps and a readjustment of 
the entrenched outpost line. On the roth February, ac- 
cordingly, the Guards Brigade moved on to the right bank 
of the river, the 1st Battalion being ordered to pitch their 
tents on the west side of the railway. 

While the Guards battalions were changing their camps 
the initial moves were made in the great turning operation 
which Lord Roberts had been planning. Leaving their 
tents standing, General Kelly-Kenny’s 6th Division marched 
back along the railway to Enslin, where General Tucker’s 7th 
Division were already assembled. General French’s cavalry 
followed the next day, the 11th February, and bivouacked 
that night at Ramdam, some fourteen miles east of Enslin. 
Their stay there was of brief duration. By moonlight in the 
early hours of the 12th February General French advanced 
to the Riet, where he crossed at Waterval Drift and De Kiel 
Drift after an engagement with De Wet, who sought to bar 
his passage. Unfortunately, after the action contact was 
lost with the crafty Boer leader, who remained lurking near 
the river until three days later, when he was able to make 
his presence very disagreeably felt. Meanwhile, turning 
north, General French established himself on the afternoon 
of the 13th upon the Modder about twenty miles east of 
Lord Methuen’s camp. Here a pause occurred to enable 
the wagons to come up and to give horses and men a much 
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needed rest. The weather was intensely hot and proved 
terribly trying to the newly arrived 6th and 7th Divisions, 
who, on account of the scarcity of water, followed one 
another at an interval of one day’s march. Nevertheless 
General Kelly-Kenny, in response to an appeal from Lord 
Kitchener, who accompanied the cavalry, contrived to march 
twenty-six miles in twenty-four hours and to reach the 
Modder at Klip Drift at one o’clock on the morning of the 
15th February. General French, with the infantry at hand, 
was thus in a position to go forward and deal with a con- 
siderable force of Boers whom Cronje had detached to 
oppose his further progress on the north bank. The affair 
which ensued has been described as the most brilliant 
achievement of the war. Supported by the fire of his own 
guns and of those of the 6th Division, General French 
advanced at a gallop under a converging rifle fire and, seizing 
the Nek in the very centre of the Boer position, cut their 
line in two with the loss of one officer killed and fourteen 
other ranks wounded. The road to Kimberley was now 
open, Ferreira, the Boer commander, having before this 
abandoned the investment on the south side, and about 
six o’clock on the evening of the 15th February General 
French rode into the town and was able to send word to 
Lord Roberts at Jacobsdal of his successful arrival. But this 
good news was set off by the evil tidings which came from 
Waterval Drift, where De Wet had reappeared and captured 
a supply column of two hundred wagons, besides a quantity 
of cattle. It was a heavy blow, necessitating either an inter- 
ruption of the operations or a reduction of the rations both 
of men and horses. This last, as may be supposed, was the 
alternative chosen. 

At Modder River the troops were in complete ignorance 
of the progress of events. On the 14th February heavy 
firing was heard far away to the east and an unusual activity 
appeared to prevail in the Boer trenches, which caused 
Col. Henniker to surmise that they might be feeling ‘the 
effects of the other three divisions on their flank’. On the 
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following day, however, it was known that the enemy had 
evacuated Jacobsdal, which had been occupied by the 9th 
Division. The 2nd Battalion, in consequence, made a re- 
connaissance in that direction, in the course of which they 
captured two pigs and cut the wire of the Orange Free State 
fence for the distance of about a mile. That same evening 
Col. Paget, commanding the 1st Batt. Scots Guards, warned 
the General that he believed that the Boers were preparing 
to attack, as he had seen an unusual number of them in their 
trenches. The next morning, however, the 16th February, 
Major Maude, after a prolonged observation of their lines 
through a telescope, came to the conclusion that the Boers 
had abandoned the position. The rst Batt. Coldstream, the 
1st Batt. Scots Guards, some cavalry details, and two guns 
R.F.A. were in consequence sent out to reconnoitre. Ad- 
vancing cautiously along the railway, Col. Codrington’s 
battalion entered the Boer trenches about one o’clock in 
the afternoon and found them empty. The disorder in 
which they had been left, the clothes, the ammunition, and 
the other articles lying about, suggested that the enemy had 
departed in a great hurry. In the way of loot the Coldstream 
appear to have found little of either interest or value, and 
were in that respect less fortunate than the Scots Guards 
and even than the Grenadiers, who came out later on in the 
afternoon. On the following day many officers rode over 
the battlefield of the 11th December and examined the 
enemy’s defences and positions. 

By this time, the 17th February, the Guards were expect- 
ing to move away very shortly. Lord Methuen’s Division, 
it was known, was broken up, and he himself had been 
ordered to proceed to Kimberley and take up a new com- 
mand to be known as that of the Kimberley district. The 
goth Brigade was to remain under his orders, but the Guards 
Brigade, which was not to be assigned to any particular 
division, was to be at the direct disposal of Lord Roberts. 
Nevertheless, early on the morning of the 18th February 
Col. Codrington was ordered to send half a battalion to 
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Magersfontein Hill to take up a position which it would 
probably occupy for several days. That same evening, 
however, a telegram was received from Headquarters that 
the Brigade was to move up during the night to Klip Drift. 
Major H. C. Surtees, who was in command of the half-bat- 
talion at Magersfontein, was therefore recalled and, at two 
o’clock on the morning of the 19th February, the four Guards 
Battalions, less half a battalion of the 1st Batt. Coldstream, 
started off by a bright moonlight for their new destination. 
After a march of nearly twenty miles Klip Drift was reached 
about half-past eight o’clock. Here all ranks heard the news 
that Cronje’s flight had been intercepted and that, on the 
previous day, a battle had been fought at Paardeberg—some 
sixteen miles higher up the Modder. Shortly before their 
arrival, Lord Roberts had, they learnt, ridden past Klip 
Drift on his way to the scene of action. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE PURSUIT OF CRONJE 


RONJE seems to have received with equanimity the 

news that the British had seized the crossings of the 
Modder at Rondeval and Klip Drift. Their presence so 
far to the east, he persisted in declaring, was merely a 
demonstration, like the recent expedition of the Highlanders 
to Koodoesberg Drift on the west. Nothing could shake 
his conviction that the real attack, when it came, would be 
delivered along the railway. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that he was a Transvaaler ; and it may be that he cared 
little about the safety of Bloemfontein or about his com- 
munications with it. Be that as it may, his attitude only 
changed on the afternoon of the 15th February, when he 
learnt from the lips of his discomfited burghers that General 
French had broken through their line and was, doubtless, 
by now in Kimberley. Then, indeed, he became seriously 
alarmed, and realizing the necessity of instant flight hastily 
convened a council of war. 

Safety could only be sought in two directions, a retreat 
north-east towards Boshof or due east to Bloemfontein. 
From a purely military point of view the first had by far 
the most to recommend it, but owing to the scarcity of 
water it meant abandoning all superfluous baggage and the 
women and children who had been allowed to take up their 
residence in the laagers. That difficulty could only be solved 
by a retreat to Bloemfontein by a well-watered route along 
one or both banks of the Modder. It entailed, however, 
a highly dangerous flank march across the front of the 
British at Klip Drift. Nevertheless, this was the road which 
Cronje decided to take. The Boers, it must always be borne 
in mind, had no discipline in the sense in which the word is 
used in European armies, and it is very possible that, if he 
had ordered them to leave behind their wagons and their 
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wives, they would have refused to obey. At nine o’clock 
that evening Cronje, covered by a strong rearguard, began 
his retreat. His immediate objective was Koodoes Drift, 
some thirty-five miles away to the east, where he intended 
to cross over to the south bank of the Modder. 

On the morning of the 16th February General French 
was at Kimberley, the 6th Division was astride the Modder 
about Klip Drift, the 9th was at Jacobsdal, and the 7th: was. 
a few miles farther south at Wegdraai Drift on-the Riet... 
At daybreak a great cloud of dust moving eastwards was — 
discerned by the outposts of the 6th Division and by Col. 
Hannay’s mounted infantry, who were proceeding to Kim- 
berley. General Kelly-Kenny, feeling sure that it denoted 
the passage across his front of Cronje’s burghers, at once 
set all his available troops in motion to intercept them. 
The Boer rearguard, however, was admirably handled, and 
succeeded, throughout the 16th, in holding the pursuers 
in check. While the action was in progress Lord Kitchener 
came up and, having taken stock of the situation, telegraphed 
to headquarters at Jacobsdal urging that the 9th Division 
should be pushed forward to the Modder and that the 
cavalry should again be ordered to move south. Not content 
with that, he himself telegraphed to General French and, 
having ascertained that Cronje had cut the cable, sent him 
a written message by Captain Chester-Master of Rimington’s 
Guides. That officer reached Kimberley at ten o’clock at 
night and gave General French the first news of Cronje’s 
retreat. Koodoes Drift was happily indicated by Lord 
Kitchener as the point for which the cavalry should make, 
in order to head him off effectually. 

Two of General French’s brigades had been engaged 
throughout the day in driving off some Boer commandos 
which still hovered to the north of Kimberley. The losses 
of the cavalry in men in their great sweep round Cronje’s 
flank had been very light, but the horses, most of which 
had started unfit, were in a terrible condition owing to the 
heat and the lack of food and water. Hundreds had died 
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of exhaustion and one regiment reported that it had not 
more than twenty-eight capable of raising a trot. In these 
circumstances it was useless to think of employing either 
the rst or the 3rd Brigade, who had been out all day, but, 
realizing that Cronje must be intercepted at whatever cost, 
General French determined to set out before dawn with 
two batteries R.H.A. and General Broadwood’s 2nd Brigade. 
"-Cronje; meanwhile, after the rearguard action at Dreiputs, 
had. contrived to slip away during the night and, by eleven 

o’clock on the morning of the 17th, had every reason to 
think that he had out-marched his pursuers and might at 
his leisure cross the Modder at Koodoes Drift and Vendutie 
Drift. But as the head of his immense convoy was about 
to descend into the bed of the river at the last-named place 
it came under a heavy artillery fire from some high ground 
to the north. A veritable panic ensued, for the presence 
of the British in this direction was quite unexpected. Major 
Albrecht and his more disciplined gunners, however, came 
into action and, although they were quickly reduced to 
silence, their fire enabled the burghers to recover from their 
surprise. While the long line of wagons remained stationary 
on the river bank, spasmodic attempts were made to out- 
flank the British artillery position. The Boers, however, 
had no idea of the strength of General French’s force, and 
their efforts to dislodge him were in consequence over 
cautious and half-hearted. Never for a moment do they 
appear to have suspected that they had only to deal with a 
weak brigade of some thirteen hundred men. But while 
he thus contrived to impose upon them so effectually 
General French’s situation was extremely critical. In 
addition to Cronje’s people in his front there were hostile 
detachments roaming about between him and Kimberley, 
and it was with relief that, towards six o’clock, he saw away 
to the south the clouds of dust which betokened the approach 
of the infantry columns. By nightfall his mission had 
been successfully accomplished. Lord Kitchener with Col. 
Hannay’s mounted infantry brigade, the 6th and the gth 
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Divisions had come up, and Cronje, abandoning all idea of 
flight, was entrenching himself with feverish haste in the 
bed of the Modder. 

It would be altogether beyond the scope of this volume 
to attempt to describe the Battle of Paardeberg, the most 
sanguinary battle of the war. Suffice it to say that it began 
at dawn on the 18th February 1900, and that at dusk, to 
quote the words of Lord Kitchener’s own report, ‘we did 
not succeed in getting into the enemy’s convoy, though we 
drove the Boers back a considerable distance along the river 
bed’. On receiving this news, Lord Roberts, who had 
been forced by indisposition to remain at his headquarters 
at Jacobsdal, at once sent forward to the river line a brigade 
of the 7th Division and ordered the Guards to Klip Drift. 
But the next day, being sufficiently recovered, he himself 
proceeded to Paardeberg and, having personally recon- 
noitred the enemy’s position, decided not to renew the 
battle. Cronje was already surrounded for all practical 
purposes, and it was only necessary to complete his invest- 
ment to compel him to surrender within a few days. 

Qualified historians have with few exceptions dissented 
from Lord Roberts’s judgment in this matter. A well pre- 
pared and properly co-ordinated attack must, they aver, have 
proved successful, and the moral effect of taking Cronje’s 
trenches at the point of the bayonet would have far sur- 
passed that of starving him into a capitulation. In acting 
as he did Lord Roberts, they recognize, was moved by 
a laudable desire to avoid heavy casualties. But even 
regarded from a purely humanitarian point of view his 
decision, they maintain, was wrong, for, although it may 
have saved losses on this particular occasion, it undoubtedly 
prolonged the war. Circumstanced as they were on the 
1gth February, the Boers could not resort to their favourite 
tactics of riding away to another position as soon as they 
were pressed. For once they would have been obliged to 
fight to the bitter end on the ground upon which they stood. 
By refraining from attacking them at Paardeberg, Lord 
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Roberts missed an opportunity of inspiring them with a 
dread of the British soldier which was never to recur again. 

At Klip Drift, on the morning of the 19th February 1900, 
the Guards found themselves on a dusty, dreary plain which 
the recent presence of other troops had rendered doubly 

disagreeable. In all directions the ground was covered 

with the rotting carcases of animals and with other refuse 
left behind by Boers, cavalry, and 6th Division. Even the 
river seemed browner and dirtier than at other places lower 
down. Nevertheless, as the bathers soon discovered, it had 
a rocky bottom, and had that much, at least, to recommend 
it. On the march up the battalions obtained their first 
experience of the new system. Modder River was classed 
as a standing camp, and the units stationed there had, in 
consequence, been deprived of most of their transport. It 
was, therefore, with only one wagon for each battalion that 
the brigade set out for Klip Drift, and, on arrival, it was not 
until half-past four in the afternoon that the men received 
their rations—the half rations to which the whole army was 
now reduced owing to the loss of the convoy at Waterval 
Drift. To add to the discomfort of the troops, who, with the 
exception of the mounted officers, had neither coats nor 
blankets, the first night at Klip Drift was so cold as to be 
long remembered. The bivouac itself was upon the south 
side of the river, but the right bank was included in the 
outpost line. A warning had been issued that an enemy 
commando under a leader with an unfamiliar name was in 
the neighbourhood. Every one was, in consequence, on the 
alert, but it proved a false alarm. 

The next morning, the 2oth February, when the battalions 
stood to arms at daybreak they could hear the distant sound 
of the guns bombarding Cronje’s laager. A few hours later 
the Scots Guards and the 2nd Batt. Coldstream were ordered 
to move some seven miles higher up the river to Klip Kraal 
Drift. The left half-battalion, under Major H. G. D. Shute, 
started off with the Scots Guards, being followed, about two 
hours later, by the right half under Col. Hon. A.H. Henniker, 
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who did not reach the bivouac until nearly five o’clock. His 
progress had been much delayed by a flock of sheep which 
he had had to escort. Sheep, he discovered in the course 
of this march, which have to be killed and eaten the same 
day, must be allowed to rest frequently and cannot be taken 
along at a faster rate than a mile and a half an hour. The 
amenities of Klip Kraal Drift were greatly superior to those 
of Klip Drift. The ground had not been fouled by other 
troops, and the country was less flat and uninteresting. 
Indeed, the river banks, thickly covered as they were with 
mimosa bushes, might almost have been described as pretty. 
As at Klip Drift, the bivouac was on the south side of the 
river with outposts on both banks. Again, after a very hot 
day, the night was intensely cold, but the next morning the 
welcome news reached Klip Drift that Major H. C. Surtees, 
who had been left behind at Modder River with the right 
half-battalion, was bringing up the brigade baggage. Before 
daylight on the morning of the 21st February he arrived 
at Klip Drift, having marched by way of Jacobsdal, and in 
the evening Nos. 5 and 6 under Major Granville Smith 
escorted the Scots Guards’ and the 2nd Battalion wagons to 
Klip Kraal Drift and returned the next day. Henceforward 
the Guards battalions at both places could enjoy a relative 
degree of comfort, for, although without tents, they had their 
greatcoats and their blankets. 

The next few days were uneventful. At Klip Drift the 
men were chiefly employed in cleaning up and generally in 
improving the bivouac. In addition, fatigue parties were 
constantly required for work in connexion with the many 
convoys of stores and ammunition proceeding to the front. 
Large numbers of wounded also passed through the camp 
on their way down to the base, many of them finding 
temporary accommodation in the Guards hospital. Another 
frequent occurrence was the arrival of Boer prisoners who 
had to be sent on to Modder River under escort. Klip 
Kraal Drift life was somewhat less monotonous. About 
a mile to the north of the river was a high hill, known as 
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Klip Kop, from the summit of which the shells bursting 
over Cronje’s laager could be plainly seen. Here Col. 
Henniker installed a signalling station and established 
communication with Klip Drift. Between this hill and the 
river was the homestead of a Mr. McCullum, a Scotsman, 
who had just returned from Kimberley, where he had been 
throughout the siege. In his absence the farm was looked 
after by Mrs. McCullum, who had been through some dis- 
agreeable adventures. Not only was the house plundered 
by the Boers, who greatly resented Mr. McCullum’s loyalty, 
but it was unfortunately shelled by the British during the 
action of the 16th February with Cronje’s rearguard. On 
his return, however, Mr. McCullum lost no time in re- 
stocking the farm at his neighbours’ expense, and was soon 
in a position to supply the 2nd Battalion, with whom he 
established very friendly relations, with milk and other 
luxuries. It had been expected that General Pole-Carew 
would move his headquarters to Klip Kraal and Mr. 
McCullum had prepared a room for him, but the General 
finally decided to remain at Klip Drift. On the evening of 
the 22nd February, Lord Kitchener, who was bound for 
Naauwpoort, made a short stay at Klip Kraal and dined at 
a small house on the bank of the river. Cronje, he told 
Col. Henniker, who was his guest on this occasion, was 
completely surrounded and could not escape. That that 
was his situation had been rumoured for some time past, 
but it was gratifying to have it confirmed from so high 
asource. Col. Henniker for his part seized the opportunity 
of drawing his host’s attention to the crying need for boots. 
He recounted how, when the brigade marched off from 
Modder River, he had been obliged to leave behind sixteen 
of his men who were absolutely bootless. 

The great heat and the prolonged drought came to an 
end on the 22nd February. For the next several days 
torrential rains accompanied by high winds were of constant 
occurrence. In the intervals between the storms the weather 
was fine and, for South Africa, delightfully cool. The effect 
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of the rain, however, was to convert the cart tracks into 
a sea of liquid mud through which the transport wagons 
could only struggle with the utmost difficulty. The river, 
moreover, rose so considerably that on the 25th February 
the ford became impassable, Lieut. W. H. V. Darell and his 
signallers at Klip Kop being completely cut off for the space 
of three days. At first they could only obtain food from Mr. 
McCullum, but Major Baden-Powell of the Scots Guards con- 
trived to fix up a wire by means of which their rations were 
sent across to them. The question of the renewal of the men’s 
boots, about which Col. Henniker had spoken to Lord 
Kitchener, was at this time rendered somewhat less acute. 
On the 24th February, Major Shute having obtained the 
services of Mr. McCullum’s ‘ boy ’ as a guide, rode twenty- 
six miles across the veld to Kimberley, where, with the 
assistance of Lord Methuen, he succeeded in procuring a 
hundred pairs of suitable boots in the shops and in arranging 
for their conveyance to Klip Kraal Drift. On his return, 
the following day, he found the river in flood and was 
obliged to swim across to the south side. 

In the afternoon of this same day, the 25th February, it 
befell No. 7 company to escort a convoy to the front. 
Captain H. C. Sutton and his men, who rejoined their bat- 
talion the next day, found themselves in consequence, after 
the war, qualified to receive the Paardeberg clasp. On the 
27th February, the anniversary of Majuba, No. 2, half No. 3, 
and half No. 8 were detailed for a similar duty. When they 
set out soon after daybreak, the gunfire at Paardeberg 
seemed heavier than usual. But long before they reached 
their destination it died down into silence, and the first news 
which greeted them on their arrival was that Cronje had 
surrendered unconditionally. After Lord Roberts had had 
his interview with him and after the prisoners had been 
counted, he and his wife were sent down the line under 
an escort of fifty mounted men. Towards four o’clock in 
the afternoon the party arrived at Klip Kraal, and the 
captive couple, who were in charge of Major-General 
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Prettyman, were able to regale themselves with whisky at 
the mess of the 2nd Battalion. The impression of Mrs. 
Cronje left on the minds of the Coldstream officers was that 
of a plain, insignificant woman dressed in black who freely 
indulged in snuff. At Klip Drift, where they passed the 
night, a hospital tent was provided for their accommodation. 
Here their guard consisted of fifty men of the rst Battalion, 
who were ordered to receive General Cronje with shouldered 
arms, an honour which most officers thought somewhat 
excessive. Be that as it may, the recipient, if he was gratified 
by the courtesy with which he was treated, was careful to 
suppress his feelings. Pulling down over his brows his 
broad-brimmed hat, he preserved on all occasions his usual 
surly expression. 

In the afternoon of the 27th the prisoners, who numbered 
about four thousand, were dispatched as far as Klip Kraal 
Drift in charge of the Gloucester Regiment. The next 
morning they resumed their journey escorted by half a 
battalion of the Scots Guards, under Lieut.-Col. Pulteney, 
and by half a battalion of the Coldstream, under Major 
Shute. Towards eleven o’clock, records Col. Codrington, 
they ‘ walked ’ into Klip Drift Camp. The word was used 
advisedly. With the exception of the field cornets all were 
on foot, and the Boer, who dislikes travelling on his feet 
intensely, marches badly. Their boots, moreover, it was 
observed, stood in greater need of renewal than even those 
of the British soldier at this period. Not all the prisoners, 
by any means, were burghers of the Free State or Trans- 
vaal Republic. Among them were Frenchmen and Germans, 
indeed almost every European country was represented. 
But, whatever their nationality, their appearance and 
demeanour were with few exceptions singularly unmilitary. 
All were very dirty and no two were dressed alike. All 
carried bundles, and not a few umbrellas in addition. 
Some were fine bearded men in the prime of life, while 
others were quite old men or mere striplings of poor 
physique. After a meal and a rest of about two hours, they 
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started off once more, escorted by the 3rd Batt. Grenadiers. 
‘I do not envy Crabbe his job,’ are the words with which 
Col. Codrington concludes his description of the scene, 
‘some of them will be sure to give in before they get to 
Modder River.’ 

While Cronje and his people thus passed away into 
captivity, the Coldstream contingent which had brought 
up stores and ammunition spent the 27th at Paardeberg, 
and in the evening bivouacked near the drift with a com- 
pany of Scots Guards. In the course of the day Captain 
T.H.E. Lloyd and Lieuts. H. W. Studd and G. Windsor 
Clive were able to procure horses and ride over the scene 
of the recent operations. The right bank of the river near 
Paardeberg Drift was, they found, distinctly attractive, the 
mimosa bushes dotted thickly about the veld reminding them 
somewhat of an English park. The Boer trenches were, as 
always, so cleverly designed as to be invisible except at a 
very short distance. Moreover, in the overhanging banks 
of the river shelters had been constructed which afforded 
complete security even against lyddite shells. But although 
the women may have been adequately protected from the 
fire of the guns, the conditions under which they lived must 
have been truly appalling. Filth of every description, not 
to speak of the bodies of innumerable horses and oxen, 
lay about the laager, the whole emitting a smell which the 
strongest stomach could hardly withstand. 

The necessity of promptly moving the troops from this 
tainted ground was fully realized, and on the morning of the 
1st March the whole force was marched some four miles 
higher up the river to a new camp at Osfontein. On the 
previous day, the two half-companies of Nos. 3 and 8 and 
the company of the Scots Guards had been sent back to 
Klip Kraal Drift. No. 2, however, under Lieut. Windsor 
Clive—for Lieut. Studd was removed from his company 
and attached to the headquarters staff as Commandant of the 
captured Jaager, to assist in the business of counting and 
examining captured arms and stores—remained behind for 
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another twenty-four hours. Their orders were to take over 
and escort to Klip Kraal five guns and other trophies, besides 
a convoy of wounded and a wagon load of Boer women. It 
rained heavily on the rst March, and at half-past five in the 
afternoon, when Lieut. Windsor Clive set out, the track 
was in a very bad condition. In these circumstances it 
was not until half-past one on the morning of the 2nd 
March that the party reached their destination. There had 
been a few minor mishaps, of which the most serious was 
the accident which befell the wagon containing the women. 
Its hind wheel became so firmly embedded in a dead horse 
that ten minutes at least were occupied in extricating it, 
during the whole of which time the women never ceased to 
sing hymns, unmoved, apparently, by the appalling stench. 
Perhaps their sensitiveness to evil odours had never been 
very acute and, after their recent experiences in the laager 
at Paardeberg, the smell of one dead horse was seemingly 
beneath their notice. 
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POPLAR GROVE AND DRIEFONTEIN 


OTWITHSTANDING his anxiety to press on to 
Bloemfontein, Lord Roberts found that an immediate 
advance was impracticable. The cavalry and the draught 
horses required time to recover from their exertions, and the 
arrangements whereby the army in its further progress east- 
wards was to be supplied had yet to be completed. In 
these circumstances, the routine in the Guards Brigade 
went on unaffected by Cronje’s surrender. The general 
news was of a most inspiring character. Ladysmith, it was 
officially announced, was relieved, and at the same time it 
was rumoured that General French had captured a large 
number of the enemy higher up the Modder. This last 
report, which was unfortunately quite unfounded, led many 
officers to think that the end of the war was fast approaching. 
Meanwhile, at Klip Kraal the outposts reported the appear- 
ance of stray Boers on the right bank of the river. Col. 
Henniker, in consequence, on the 3rd March sent out Lieut. 
E. Longueville and some scouts to search for them, while he 
himself rode off to some kopjes about three thousand yards 
to the west of Klip Kop. Here he found himself upon the 
scene of General French’s great charge on the 15th February. 
The ground in all directions was scored by shrapnel and 
rifle bullets and the bodies of several dead Boers, already 
shrivelled up and unrecognizable, were lying about. No 
live Boers were to be seen, but Colour-Sergeant Tutin and 
some scouts contrived to capture eight Basutos armed with 
knives who, being unable to give a satisfactory account of 
themselves, were sent down as prisoners to Klip Drift. That 
same evening Lieut. H. W. Studd arrived from Paardeberg, 
bringing the welcome news that the Brigade was to move 
forward on the following Tuesday, the 6th March. 
Under the influence of the staggering blows which they 
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had sustained in the past fortnight, the more faint-hearted 
of the Boers were beginning to lose hope. Nevertheless, 
there were still many burghers ready to support the two 
Presidents in their determination to defend Bloemfontein. 
After his capture of the convoy at Waterval’s Drift, De Wet 
had done all in his power to assist Cronje. It was his 
seizure of Kitchener’s kopje in the British rear, on the after- 
noon of the 18th February, which had robbed Lord Kitchener 
of victory. Although he was subsequently obliged to evacuate 
that position, De Wet continued to hover about in the 
vicinity in the hope that Cronje would, as he lost no oppor- 
tunity of urging him, attempt to break out and join hands 
with him. After the surrender he established himself 
astride the Modder about five miles above Osfontein, facing 
the British camp, and owing to the energetic measures of 
President Steyn he was so substantially reinforced that Lord 
Roberts’s intelligence officers, at the beginning of March, 
computed that he could dispose of some fourteen thousand 
men and twenty guns. 

On the 5th March Lord Roberts himself reconnoitred 
De Wet’s position. It extended along a line of heights on 
both sides of the river from Leeuwkop on the right to a 
cluster of hills, known as the Seven Kopjes, on the left. The 
distance between these two points was not less than nine 
miles, but the ground between them was not occupied 
continuously. It was only the flanks at Leeuwkop and 
Seven Kopjes and the commanding Tafelberg in the centre 
which were held in strength. At all of these three places 
trenches for rifle-men and emplacements for guns had been 
constructed. On the south bank the ground in front of the 
Boer position was very open and afforded an excellent field 
of fire, but on the north bank, in front of Leeuwkop, the 
view was restricted to about a thousand yards, owing to the 
more rolling character of the country. Nevertheless, both 
the right and the centre were very strong; the one weak spot 
lay in the isolation of the left wing at Seven Kopjes, which 
could easily be turned. In rear of the Tafelberg was the 
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important drift and the farm-house of Poplar Grove, which 
was to give its name to the subsequent battle. 

On the 4th March the Guards Brigade received orders to 
join the 9th Division early on the morning of the 6th March, 
between Koodoes Drift and Makauws Drift. General Pole- 
Carew consequently decided to break up the camps at Klip 
Kraal Driftand Klip Drift the next day and set out from the 
last-named place early in the morning of the 5th. The whole 
brigade would, he proposed, halt during the heat of the day 
at Brandvallei Drift, four miles above Klip Kraal, and in 
the evening move on and bivouac at Osfontein, from which 
place he would reach his prescribed station by a very short 
march in the early hours of the 6th March. But these plans, 
which had been devised for the comfort of the troops, were 
upset by the weather. The sky throughout the 4th had worn 
a very threatening appearance, and in the evening the most 
violent rainstorm which had yet been experienced broke out, 
rendering very miserable the last night which the Guards 
battalions were to spend at Klip Drift and Klip Kraal Drift. 

At five o’clock on the morning of the 5th the Grenadiers 
and the 1st Batt. Coldstream started off from Klip Drift. 
Klip Kraal Drift, where they were joined by the Scots 
Guards and the 2nd Batt. Coldstream, was reached in two 
hours’ time, and after another short march along the river 
bank the column halted at Brandvallei Drift, about half- 
past nine. Compared with many other halting places on 
the banks of the Modder it was a most attractive spot. Good 
water was obtainable and the trees round the homestead 
afforded a welcome amount of shade. All that was required 
for the comfort of the troops was the prompt arrival of the 
wagons. And the tidings in regard to them were of the 
gloomiest. Although the rain had ceased at daybreak the 
track was in so bad a condition that the vehicles sank in 
almost to their axle-trees. Moreover, the loads which they 
carried were more than usually heavy, owing to the fact 
that at Klip Drift it had been necessary to pack the blankets 
while they were still very wet. Before they had proceeded 
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a mile several of them were in difficulties, and even those 
from Klip Kraal only began to arrive at Brandvallei Drift 
in the late afternoon. In these circumstances General Pole- 
Carew could not do otherwise than report the situation 
to headquarters and obtain Lord Roberts’s permission to 
bivouac in his present position. That being accorded, the 
2nd Battalion received their dinners about half-past six in 
the evening and, having carried their own blankets, passed 
the night in comparative comfort. But the 1st Battalion 
were less fortunate. It was not until the following morning, 
the 6th March, that their wagons reached the bivouac, and 
in the meantime they had had to subsist upon a meagre 
half ration of tinned meat which Captain McCalmont, 
A.S.C., the brigade supply officer, contrived to bring up 
for them. Their lack of blankets, however, was to some 
extent remedied by the courtesy of the Scots Guards, who 
lent them four hundred. Osfontein, General Pole-Carew 
was now informed, was to be his next place of bivouac, but 
the morning of the 6th was almost spent before the first of 
the wagons from Klip Drift arrived at Brandvallei Drift. 
Leaving behind half a battalion of the rst Batt. Coldstream 
to bring on the remainder, General Pole-Carew set out, at 
two o’clock in the afternoon, covered by an advanced guard 
of four companies of the 2nd Batt. Coldstream, under Major 
H.G.D. Shute. The distance was not more than ten miles, 
but with a fierce South African sun upon their backs the men 
suffered greatly, and not a few fell out before Osfontein was 
reached. All ranks were beginning to feel the effects of 
insufficient food and insanitary bivouacs. Before the 1st 
Battalion quitted Klip Drift Lieut. T. G. Matheson was 
invalided to the base with enteric, his duties of adjutant being 
henceforward performed by Lieut. Hon. L. d’H. Hamilton, 
and in the 2nd Battalion Major C. S. O. Monck, who was 
subsequently found to be suffering from the same com- 
plaint, was left behind at Klip Kraal Drift. Both these 
officers when convalescent were sent home to England. 
While the Guards Brigade were thus marching up to 
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join the main body of the army, Lord Roberts assembled his 
divisional generals and gave them their instructions for the 
battle which he intended to deliver on the morrow. It was 
the enemy’s intention, he told them, to oppose their advance 
to Bloemfontein, and the position which they had taken up 
appeared to be the only one in which they could do so with 
any prospect of success. Their numbers, however, could 
not exceed fourteen thousand men with twenty guns,’ and 
he could bring thirty thousand men and one hundred and 
sixteen guns against them. He proposed, continued Lord 
Roberts, to envelop their left flank and drive them into the 
Modder. General French’s cavalry would therefore make 
a wide circuit round the southern end of the Seven Kopjes 
and endeavour to gain the river some two miles above Poplar 
Drift. In the first instance General Kelly-Kenny’s 6th 
Division would follow the cavalry, but, after proceeding 
six miles, they would find themselves to the south of the 
extreme Boer left. On reaching that point they were to 
diverge from the route they had hitherto followed and assail 
and drive the enemy from the Seven Kopjes. This, Lord 
Roberts hoped, would not prove difficult of achievement, for 
the Boers would by that time be aware that the British 
cavalry were in their rear. Once they abandoned the Seven 
Kopjes they must necessarily retreat to the Tafelberg, which 
was the key of the whole position. But the 6th Division 
were to press on and attack them afresh, receiving assistance 
from the Guards Brigade who, at this stage, would be 
launched against the western slopes of the Tafelberg. The 
7th Division were to advance eastwards along the south bank 
of the river and seek to distract the enemy’s attention from 
the main attack. On the north bank the 9th Division would 
perform a similar duty, devoting especial attention to the 
enemy’s right wing at Leeuwkop. 

After a cold night spent amidst pleasant surroundings at 
Osfontein, the Guards Battalions were roused at half-past 


1 In point of fact their numbers are not believed to have exceeded nine 
thousand men. 
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two on the 7th March. Breakfast was served out and at 
half-past three the brigade set out for their place of rendez- 
vous, some two miles away. General Pole-Carew had been 
told that he would be furnished with a guide, but nobody of 
that kind appeared. Very fortunately, however, the General, 
without assistance, was able to lead his brigade to the precise 
spot which he was intended to occupy. On reaching it, the 
four battalions lay down in line of quarter column under 
cover of a high kopje upon which Lord Roberts and the 
principal members of his staff presently took up their station. 
And in addition to watching their proceedings the troops 
found other objects with which to beguile the monotony of 
waiting. The sailors had contrived to haul up the hill four 
naval 4.7 guns, which opened fire at ten minutes to six. The 
bluejackets were former friends of both Coldstream Bat- 
talions, and they now expressed their pleasure at seeing 
them once more by reverting to old jokes and by renewing 
old chaff. Thus the hours passed until close upon ten 
o’clock, when the Guards received orders to advance. 
General French, it was said, had completely outflanked the 
Boers, who were already flying from the field. That they 
were in full retreat was true, but it was also unfortunately 
true that Lord Roberts’s plan for intercepting and capturing 
them had wofully miscarried. 

The idea governing the operations of the 7th March was 
that the cavalry by daybreak should be in the vicinity of 
Poplar Grove ready to cut off the Boers, whom the infantry 
were to drive from their positions. Seeing the very wide 
sweep which General French was called upon to make, it 
had been advisable to set out overnight. Lord Roberts, it 
seems, had intended that the cavalry should start at two 
o’clock in the morning, but, owing to some misunderstanding, 
Lieut.-Col. D. Haig, D.A.A.G. of the division, prescribed 
three as the hour of departure. In these circumstances, at 
five o’clock General French was still to the west of the 
Seven Kopjes and, in view of the condition of the horses, 
which were still emaciated and unfit, he decided to halt and 
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await the break of day. As soon as it was light the march was 
resumed to Kalkfontein, three miles south of the extreme 
Boer left, where the horses were watered and where the 
division came under a long-range fire from the enemy’s guns 
on the Seven Kopjes. The slow progress of the cavalry 
reacted upon General Kelly-Kenny, who held his hand 
believing it to be Lord Roberts’s intention that he should 
not attack until General French had worked round to the 
east of the Boer position. Meanwhile, the wholly undisci- 
plined but highly intelligent burghers upon the Seven 
Kopjes and the Tafelberg seem to have realized at once what 
the appearance of the British cavalry at Kalkfontein por- 
tended. With lively recollections of the fate which had 
overtaken Cronje, under not very dissimilar conditions, they 
began to evacuate the heights and, in spite of the efforts of 
their leaders to restrain them, were soon flying in headlong 
haste towards Poplar Grove and the river. 

When at daybreak he took up his post upon Le Gallais’ 
Kopje, as it was subsequently named, Lord Roberts could 
see that far away on his right the cavalry and the 6th Division 
had halted. It was plain, therefore, that the original plan 
could not be carried out, and he could only send both com- 
manders urgent telegrams to push on. Soon after eight 
General French reported that he had turned the left of the 
Boers, and this message was followed by another to the 
effect that they were in full retreat towards the river. Merely 
to pursue an enemy whom it had been intended to cut off 
and annihilate was very disappointing, but it was the only 
course to take. Thus it was that the Guards and the 7th 
Division on their left received orders to advance eastwards 
towards Poplar Grove. The formation adopted on this 
occasion in the Guards Brigade was that of mass of battalions 
with lines a hundred yards apart extended to eight paces 
intervals between men. The Scots Guards led the way, 
followed by the rst Batt. Coldstream, less half a battalion 
left behind at Brandvallei Drift, the 2nd Batt. Coldstream, 
and the Grenadiers. Their progress was quite unopposed, 
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no enemy was to be seen and, had it not been for the distant 
booming of the guns upon the north bank of the river and, 
to their right front, the sounds of General French’s rear- 
guard action, the troops might well have imagined that they 
were simply engaged in practising a mancuvre. But, 
although it was unattended with bloodshed, the advance 
proved very trying to the endurance of all concerned. The 
day was hot, and numerous small changes of direction caused 
much delay. After covering about five miles the brigade 
came upon some abandoned trenches, the only signs of the 
Boers which they were to see during the day. More impor- 
tant, however, than these traces of the enemy’s occupation 
of the ground was the discovery in the neighbourhood of 
a dam of good water which enabled the water-carts to be 
refilled. After a brief rest the march was continued to 
Poplar ‘Grove, which was not reached until nearly five 
o’clock in the afternoon, and here the brigade was ordered 
to halt and bivouac. By that time the Boers both north and 
south of the river had successfully effected their escape. 
Not a prisoner had been taken, General Smith-Dorrien’s 
capture of one gun on Leeuwkop constituting the whole of 
the spoils. Yet had the infantry attack developed earlier 
and been pushed home vigorously, and had it been possible 
for General French to reach his prescribed station, the whole 
of De Wet’s force might well have been destroyed or cap- 
tured. And in that event President Kruger himself would 
seemingly have been numbered among the prisoners. Not 
long after the retreat had begun, he drove upon the scene 
in his Cape cart and endeavoured to rally the flying burghers. 
But his appeal, even though enforced with vigorous blows of 
his walking-stick, had no effect. The majority of the Boers, 
as soon as they perceived that the British were seeking to 
encircle them, determined upon an instant retreat. And it 
may be that by taking to flight so promptly they showed 
a better appreciation of the situation than did their leaders 
who sought to prevail upon them to stay. 

Both Coldstream battalions arrived at their place of 
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bivouac in a very exhausted condition. The baggage, it was 
learnt, was still far away in the rear, and there was no 
prospect that it could come up in time to be of any use that 
night. Dinners were accordingly cooked in the mess tins, 
after which a cold and dewy night was spent without cover- 
ing of any kind. The 2nd Battalion were in that respect no 
more fortunate than anybody else, for, having carried their 
blankets as far as Osfontein, they left them behind on the 
understanding that they were to return to the same place 
to bivouac after the day’s operations. Although in the 
so-called Battle of Poplar Grove few casualties had been 
sustained,’ it had been a trying day for the infantry, who 
were accorded a rest on the 8th March. In the early hours 
of the morning Major H. C. Surtees marched in with four 
companies of the 1st Battalion and the brigade baggage. That 
day both battalions received a full ration, and being now 
supplied with their great-coats and blankets passed a com- 
fortable night. It had been intended to move forward on 
the gth March, but transport difficulties compelled Lord 
Roberts to cancel this order, and the bulk of the troops in 
consequence enjoyed another day of complete rest. General 
French, meanwhile, reported that the enemy were holding 
the kopjes to the south of Abraham’s Kraal, eighteen miles 
higher up the river, in considerable force. 

It was not until they were many miles beyond Poplar 
Grove that De Wet could induce the burghers to halt. On 
the following day he convened a council-of-war and suc- 
ceeded in inducing its members to declare themselves in 
favour of a concentration upon the Abraham’s Kraal heights, 
in order to oppose the further advance of the British Army. 
Not only were the kopjes to the south of the river at this 
point readily defensible, but their retention was of the 
highest strategical importance. Open as was the veld, an 
army moving across it from Poplar Grove to Bloemfontein 

t About fifty, almost wholly in the Cavalry Division. In the 6th and 7th 


Divisions and in the Guards Brigade not a single officer or man appears 
to have been wounded. 
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was, once it turned away from the Modder, restricted to 
certain routes. Water could only be obtained from the dams 
and wells belonging to the different farms, and it was their 
situation which determined the course of the roads, all of 
which De Wet could threaten, so long as he held on to the 
Abraham’s Kraal position. Lord Roberts’s plan for his further 
operations consisted of an advance upon a broad front which 
would have the effect of turning these kopjes from the south. 
Judging by the rapidity with which the Boers had abandoned 
the field at Poplar Grove directly their flank was threatened, 
he did not anticipate that they would defend this new posi- 
tion very resolutely. Then, having expelled them from it, 
without, as he hoped, much difficulty, the three columns, 
into which he proposed to divide his army, were to converge 
upon the railway to the south of Bloemfontein and, having 
secured it, take possession of the town. 

The advance began at daybreak on the roth March. The 
right column, composed of the 3rd Cavalry Brigade and the 
7th Division, was under the command of Lieut.-General 
Tucker. The left column, under Lieut.-General French, 
consisted of the rst Cavalry Brigade and the 6th Division. 
Lord Roberts himself commanded the centre column, which 
was by far the strongest, made up as it was of the 2nd 
Cavalry Brigade, the 9th Division, the Guards Brigade, the 
howitzer battery, and the naval guns. That night the three 
columns were to bivouac at Petrusberg, Driefontein, and 
Baberspan respectively. The Guards Brigade, having to 
follow the 9th Division, were unable to move off until six 
o’clock, and thus lost some of the cool hours of the morning. 
As they were to discover before they reached their destina- 
tion, line of columns, the formation prescribed for their 
twenty-mile march, is trying to all concerned and especially 
to the flank battalions. At eleven o’clock the column halted 
for two hours in order that men and horses should be watered, 
and it was while the troops were thus resting that the first 
sounds of a battle away to the north reached their ears. 

When the march was resumed not only had the guns and 
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the rifle-fire swelled into a continuous roar, but through 
their glasses the officers could see the shells bursting upon 
the high ground to their left front. At five o’clock, when 
the Guards Brigade reached Driefontein, the action was still 
in progress, but appeared to be receding still farther to the 
north. The men were very tired and thirsty, and no time 
was lost in marching them off to the water. But while the 
battalions were thus engaged, General Pole-Carew galloped 
up and told his commanding officers to fall in their men once 
more. The Boers, he was informed, were still upon the hill 
two miles to the west of the camp, and the Guards were 
to drive them off it at the point of the bayonet. But this 
order, which was founded upon a misapprehension, was soon 
cancelled. It was Col. Martyr’s mounted infantry, not the 
Boers, who were occupying the kopje in question. 

Without the intervention of the column on his right 
General Kelly-Kenny had in the course of the afternoon 
fought a brilliantly successful action and driven the enemy 
from the whole line of heights from Abraham’s Kraal to 
Driefontein. It was not one of those affairs in which the 
Boers had been manceuvred out of their position. After 
a vigorously delivered attack, supported by the fire of the 
guns, the infantry had charged home and carried their 
objective at the point of the bayonet. Nor can the casualties 
—about four hundred officers and men—be regarded as 
heavy seeing that the Boers sustained losses—over a hun- 
dred of their dead were picked up upon the field—which 
were doubtless greater than those they had suffered in 
any former engagement. And the moral effect was great. 
During the night the Boers retreated to Bloemfontein, 
which they reached in so demoralized a condition that it was 
only with difficulty that De Wet could induce some of the 
more resolute of their number to hold on to the entrenched 
Spitz Kop and the heights to the south of the town. 

Throughout the night Surgeon-Major Crooke-Lawless and 
the surgeons of the Guards Brigade with their ambulances 
were busy searching for the wounded of the 6th Division lying 
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upon the surrounding kopjes. Meanwhile General Kelly- 
Kenny, having bivouacked upon the field, had for his next 
day’s march to use the same road as the troops of the centre 
column. The departure of the Guards Brigade was for that 
reason delayed, but, the distance being no more than ten 
miles, Aasvogel Kop was reached in the early hours of the 
afternoon of the 11th March. The march was performed in 
mass of columns and not, to the universal satisfaction, 
in the formation of the previous day. The bivouac was at 
the base of the steep hill, known as Aasvogel Kop, which 
dominates the whole country and is surrounded on three 
sides by excellent water. Not long after their arrival at 
this pleasant spot the supply wagons came up and, to their 
great contentment, both Coldstream Battalions received full 
rations. Six o’clock had been named as the hour of starting 
the next morning, the 12th, but at the last moment the order 
was cancelled, a report having come to hand that a consider- 
able number of Boers had been seen towards the left rear 
of the column. With the exception of the Scots Guards, 
who went on with the baggage, the Guards were, in conse- 
quence, instructed to remain at Aasvogel Kop and protect 
the rear of the army. No incident of any kind occurred, 
and the order entailed no more than the discomfort of lying 
about all the morning under a hot sun from which no escape 
was possible. The monotony of this long wait was, however, 
relieved to some extent by the curious spectacle presented 
by the passage of the great mass of vehicles constituting 
the transport of the centre column of the army. ‘ It was an 
extraordinary sight,’ notes Lieut. Windsor Clive in his diary, 
‘ especially the innumerable hangers-on thereof.’ 

At three o’clock in the afternoon of the 12th March the 
Brigade set out on what was to prove a very memorable 
march. Venters Vlei, the next place of bivouac, was not 
more than fifteen miles distant by the direct road. But, 
presumably because he lost his way, the guide took a 
devious course, and at nine o’clock, having marched uninter- 
ruptedly for six hours, save for the regulation halts at the 
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end of each hour, the column had not yet arrived at its 
destination. In these circumstances, General Pole-Carew 
decided to allow the men a rest of an hour and a half, during 
which they were given a ration of tinned beef and biscuit. 
At the end of that time the march was resumed, and at 
half-past two in the morning of the 13th Venters Vlei was 
reached. Nevertheless, three hours later, the Guards 
battalions were again on the move with orders to make 
for Brand Kop, a hill some four miles south-west of Bloem- 
fontein. On the previous day the Cavalry Division, once 
more united under General French, had cut the railway 
both to the north and to the south of the town. The 
inhabitants, many of whom strongly disapproved of the 
President’s warlike policy, had no desire to see Bloemfontein 
become the scene of military operations. This feeling was 
strengthened by the perusal of Lord Roberts’s proclama- 
tion, brought in by a released prisoner. If no opposition 
were encountered, it ran, the town would be protected and 
the peaceful inhabitants would not be molested. But if 
there should be opposition, it would have to be overcome 
by measures which must necessarily lead to loss of life 
and damage to property. Nor were the burghers who had 
recently retreated from Colesberg, or who under De Wet 
had been endeavouring to stay Lord Roberts’s advance, 
eager to make a last attempt to prevent his occupation of 
the Free State capital. By the morning of the 13th the seat 
of Government had been transferred to Kroonstad, and the 
bulk of the fighting men had slipped away to the north. 
In these circumstances, at midday the Mayor of Bloem- 
fontein and three of the principal inhabitants drove out 
and, encountering the Field-Marshal, who was at the time 
with the 3rd Cavalry Brigade, formally surrendered the 
town. Two hours later Lord Roberts rode to the President’s 
house, and the Union Jack was officially hoisted at Bloem- 
fontein. 

Directly it was ascertained that the enemy did not intend 
to defend it, orders were sent to the Guards to proceed 
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straight into the town. They were at the time resting at 
a large farm upon Brand Kop, after a hot and dusty march 
of sixteen miles since daybreak. Close to the farm-house 
was a well of delightfully cool water, while the shrubbery 
in the garden afforded a pleasant shade. On learning that 
they were to enter Bloemfontein that evening, Col. Crabbe 
at once claimed for his battalion the right of heading the 
column. Meanwhile, the drums which had been carried 
in the wagons since the departure from the camp at Modder 
River were unpacked, and at four o’clock, after the men had 
consumed their emergency rations, the Grenadiers, pre- 
ceded by the massed drums of the Brigade and followed 
by the two Coldstream * battalions and the Scots Guards, 
moved off in column. The wind being from the rear the 
drums and fifes were only audible to the leading battalion. 
Fortunately, however, the Coldstream in the centre were 
able to march to the strain of the pipes of the Scots Guards. 
In their ragged uniforms and worn-out boots the Guards 
battalions presented a magnificent spectacle of military 
pride and discipline. From Aasvogel Kop to Bloemfontein 
by Venters Vlei and Brand Kop is fully forty-two miles, and 
this distance they encompassed in twenty-six hours. Yet 
so gallantly did they stride along in this—the last stage of 
their great march—that it was only the drawn faces of officers 
and men that betrayed the fatigue and the privations which 
they had undergone. 

On reaching the outskirts of Bloemfontein the column 
was halted, it being understood that Lord Roberts proposed 
to ride into the town at the head of the brigade. But this 
intention he was unable to carry out, and the four battalions 
were in consequence marched off to their respective camping- 
grounds. That night, which was very wet, the Coldstream 
bivouacked in the grounds of the Bloemfontein Lunatic 
Asylum. 


1 Vide Appendix C. 
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THE OCCUPATION OF BLOEMFONTEIN 


FTER an uncomfortable night the 2nd Battalion 
paraded at seven o’clock and, entering Bloemfontein, 
proceeded with drums playing the Coldstream march to 
occupy the Free State Artillery barracks at the Old Fort— 
the fort which the British had constructed and held until 
they abandoned the country in 1848. Later on, at one 
o’clock, Lord Roberts inspected the brigade, and after 
warmly praising their recent feat of marching expressed his 
regret that he had been unable to ride into the town at their 
head and promised personally to lead them into Pretoria. 
The four battalions then marched past the Field-Marshal 
and, with the exception of the 2nd Battalion, went into 
bivouac on the open veld to the south of the town. The 
2nd Battalion lost no time in settling down to the ordinary 
routine of barrack life. On this first afternoon, the 14th 
March, Col. Henniker was able to record that four o’clock 
parade took place ‘as if at Windsor’. 

The army when it reached Bloemfontein stood terribly in 
need of supplies of all kinds, remounts and hospital equip- 
ment and necessities. ‘The re-establishment of railway 
communication with the coast was therefore an essential con- 
dition to the further prosecution of the campaign. With 
a view to re-opening the line to the south, General Pole- 
Carew was, on the 15th March, sent off by train to Norval’s 
Pont with a detachment consisting of two guns R.F.A., 
a small party of mounted infantry, the rst Batt. Scots 
Guards, and the 3rd Batt. Grenadiers. No resistance was 
encountered, and a junction was effected with Generals 
Gatacre and Clements, who had been operating in Northern 
Cape Colony. A considerable body of the enemy was re- 
ported to have retired north-east in the direction of Tha- 
banchu and Ladybrand. But at Edenburg and elsewhere 
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the general demeanour of the inhabitants was most peaceful. 
Their most pressing anxiety seemed to be to surrender their 
rifles as speedily as possible. By the evening of the 17th 
March the whole detachment, less three companies of Scots 
Guards left behind at Jagersfontein to collect arms, was 
back at Bloemfontein, and the following day Lord Roberts 
changed his base from Cape Town to Port Elizabeth and 
East London. 

On Sunday, the 18th March, as many troops as possible 
attended divine worship at the Cathedral, a separate service 
being held for the Coldstream Regiment at nine o’clock. 
On the Guards Brigade devolved the duty of finding the 
Field-Marshal’s guard, consisting of one officer and sixteen 
N.C.O.s and men, which was mounted daily at Government 
House, the heretofore residence of the President. So far 
as circumstances would permit, the same ceremony was 
observed as at St. James’s Palace, notwithstanding that the 
uniforms were very ragged and only about three or four 
drums in each battalion were serviceable. The officers had 
no swords, but they were directed to supply themselves with 
small sticks which were to be carried at the shoulder, the 
officer saluting with his right hand when the guard presented 
arms. The stick, it was laid down, was to be transferred to 
the left hand when ‘ such salute was imminent’. The drill- 
sergeant mounting and dismounting guard was also to carry 
a stick ‘ provided that a sufficiently small one’ was obtain- 
able. Bloemfontein, from the first moment of its occupation, 
never wore the appearance of a conquered city. Many of the 
townspeople were of English descent or had English sym- 
pathies, and were, in consequence, genuinely pleased to see 
Lord Roberts arrive. Even among those who were less well 
disposed the vast majority judged it prudent to conceal their 
feelings. No sullen faces were to be seen in the streets, and, 
not only in the town, but on the surrounding farms, arms 
and ammunition were surrendered cheerfully. All this not 
unnaturally created the impression, which soon prevailed 
from the highest to the lowest in the British Army, that the 
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Free State had ‘chucked it’ and that the Transvaal had 
had nearly ‘ enough of it’. Martial law was in force, but it 
was applied as leniently as possible, and the strictest orders 
were given to the troops to avoid trespassing on private 
property or interfering with the inhabitants. Indeed, 
Bloemfontein itself was placed out of bounds for N.C.0.s 
and men. Only if they were provided with passes, and com- 
manding officers were forbidden to issue more than a strictly 
limited number, could they go into the town. 
Nevertheless, on the 18th March, headquarters received 
a warning that the Boers intended to destroy the railway 
bridge over the Modder at Glen siding, fifteen miles north 
of Bloemfontein. The Guards Brigade was in consequence 
instructed to send off a company to protect it, and No. 4 of 
the 2nd Battalion was detailed for the duty. The original 
order prescribed an immediate start, but it was revoked for 
some reason or another, and it was not until six o’clock the 
following morning that Capt. Lord Newtown Butler set out. 
He reached his destination in due course, but only to find 
that the Boers, during the night, had successfully blown up 
the bridge. When this news was received at headquarters 
it was decided to send a larger force to Glen to overawe the 
district. The 1st Battalion Coldstream was in consequence 
ordered to proceed thither, to relieve Captain Lord Newtown 
Butler, and to take up the duty of protecting the railway, of 
distributing proclamations, and of collecting arms. Carrying 
with him four days’ supplies, Col. Codrington started at ten 
o’clock on the morning of the 2oth March, and, after eating 
dinners on the road, arrived at Glen about five o’clock in the 
afternoon. Enteric fever and kindred ailments, the result of 
bad water and insufficient food during the advance across 
the Free State, were daily claiming new victims. In the 1st 
Battalion, besides the Adjutant, Lieut. T. G. Matheson, 
Captain G. P. T. Feilding, Captain N. R. Wilkinson, Lieut. 
Hon. L. d’H. Hamilton, Lieut. C. K. Hutchison, Lieut. 
C. M. H. Massey, and the Quartermaster, Lieut. W. W. 
Girling, were left behind in hospital; the duties of Adjutant 
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being performed by Lieut. G. A. O. Lane and those of 
Quartermaster by Lieut. Hon. C. Douglas-Pennant. In and 
about the station at Glen, the waiting-room of which was 
appropriated by the officers as a mess-room, the battalion 
established themselves in tolerable comfort. On the follow- 
ing day, the 22nd March, Col. Crabbe arrived by train with 
the 3rd Batt. Grenadier Guards and took over the command 
of the station. Prior to that, in the course of the morning, 
some six or seven Boers came in voluntarily and, having given 
up their arms to Col. Codrington, were allowed to depart, 
after taking the oath to remain peacefully on their farms. 
With the view of arranging with some local farmers for 
the supply of forage, milk, and other commodities, and of 
distributing Lord Roberts’s proclamations, Col. Crabbe and 
his Adjutant, Lieut. Hon. E. Lygon, Col. Codrington and 
Captain G. Trotter, 3rd Batt. Grenadier Guards, rode out 
about midday on the 23rd March. They were accom- 
panied by Private Turner of the Grahamstown Light Horse, 
who was to act as orderly and interpreter. This man and the 
two junior officers were armed with rifles, but the two 
Colonels had only their revolvers. After crossing the river, 
they rode for about eight miles along the west side of the 
railway as far as Karee siding, calling at three farms on the 
way. After examining the station, from which the telegraph 
instruments had been removed, they perceived with their 
glasses some six or seven armed Boers making apparently 
for a small kopje close to the farm which they had last visited. 
Col. Crabbe, followed by the other officers and the orderly, 
galloped in their direction. When they approached the foot 
of the low kopje upon which the Boers could be descried, 
Col. Crabbe ordered Captain Trotter and Lieut. Lygon ‘ to 
round up to the left’, and at the same time began, in the 
words of Col. Codrington, ‘to round up’ himself on the 
other side. Col. Codrington had not been consulted about 
the propriety of thus endeavouring to cut off the Boer party. 
But, when he saw Col. Crabbe and his orderly ride up the 
slope of the hill, he felt bound to follow their example, 
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although conscious that they were not improbably ‘in for 
a bad business’. His misgivings were only too well justified. 
The seven Boers whom Col. Crabbe proposed ‘to round 
up’ so lightheartedly were ‘ Zarps’, that is Johannesburg 
police, the most efficient fighting men in the Boer army. 
Two minutes after the first shot was fired, Col. Crabbe, Col. 
Codrington, and the orderly were all lying wounded upon 
the ground. Nor did matters progress more favourably 
on the other side of the hill. When the firing began Cap- 
tain Trotter and Lieut. Lygon dismounted and sought to 
use their rifles. But Lieut. Lygon was almost at once 
shot through the heart and Captain Trotter was severely 
wounded. 

As soon as they had accounted for all their assailants, the 
Boers treated them with great humanity and courtesy. 
After binding up their wounds and applying a tourniquet 
to Captain Trotter’s arm and thus saving his life, they 
carried them to Mr. Maas’s farm and allowed them to send 
to Glen for medical assistance. A Kaffir was accordingly 
dispatched, and in a few hours returned with Captain Hooper 
and Captain Profeit, R.A.M.C., in a buck-wagon in which 
they were all removed the next day to Glen and from 
there conveyed by rail to Bloemfontein. Col. Crabbe’s 
injuries were less severe than those of his brother officers, 
and before many weeks were over he was back once more 
at duty. Col. Codrington was less fortunate. After re- 
maining for three months in hospital at Deelfontein he 
was invalided to England. Before that Captain Trotter, 
whose right arm was amputated at Bloemfontein, had 
also been sent home. As a result of this unlucky inci- 
dent the command of the rst Battalion passed to Major 
H. C. Surtees. 

On the 24th March the gth and the 16th Lancers arrived 
at Glen, and on the following day executed a reconnais- 
sance along the railway in the direction of Brandfort which 
revealed the fact that the hilly country beyond Karee siding 
was strongly held. It was obvious that so long as they 
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retained their positions the Boers could seriously interfere 
with the work of repairing the bridge at Glen, and Lord 
Roberts therefore decided that they must be expelled from 
them forthwith. General Tucker’s 7th Division and a 
considerable mounted force under General French were, 
accordingly, concentrated at Glen on the 28th March, 
and on the following day attacked and, after a stiff 
fight, drove the enemy from the ridge north of Karee 
siding, which was occupied by General Tucker’s infantry. 
The 1st Battalion remained at Glen and took no part 
in the engagement, which was witnessed by General 
Pole-Carew and his Brigade-Major, who received per- 
mission to go out from Bloemfontein and watch the 
operations. 

The action of the 29th March was not followed by further 
offensive movements. Lord Roberts’s purpose—the safe- 
guarding of the railway at Glen—had been attained by the 
occupation of the high ground beyond Karee siding, and it 
was not yet his intention to press on to Brandfort. That was 
to be deferred until the middle of April, when he hoped to 
be in a position to begin his advance to Pretoria. Neverthe- 
less, the quietude which had prevailed since the entry of the 
British into the capital was to be rudely disturbed. On the 
27th March Joubert, the Boer Commander-in-Chief, died, 
and was succeeded by Louis Botha. Henceforward the 
enemy’s plans were to be conceived in a bolder and more 
adventurous spirit. As a fact, even before the death of the 
old general, De la Rey and De Wet had prevailed upon the 
war council at Brandfort to sanction a new offensive. But 
making a virtue of necessity they decided, before taking the 
field, to grant their war-weary followers a fortnight’s leave. 
The reappearance on their farms of many fighting men was 
duly noted by the British intelligence officers, and encouraged 
the belief that the Free State burghers had decided to 
abandon the struggle. Under this erroneous impression 
small columns were sent out in all directions to distribute 
Lord Roberts’s proclamations, which promised that no man 
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who gave up his arms and took the oath to remain peacefully 
at home should be treated as a prisoner of war. On the 
3oth March the news that General Broadwood at Tha- 
banchu, forty miles to the east of Bloemfontein, was 
threatened by a superior force advancing from Ladybrand 
was a premonition of the coming storm. The next day 
headquarters learnt that De Wet had seized the water- 
works at Sannah’s Post and grievously interfered with 
General Broadwood’s retreat, capturing many prisoners 
and a battery of horse artillery. The tidings of yet 
more disasters followed quickly. On the 4th April a 
detachment of mounted infantry and of the Royal Irish 
Rifles surrendered at Reddersburg, and on the 7th April 
Col. Dalgety’s column of colonial troops was surrounded 
at Wepener. 

In addition to the actual losses inflicted, this incursion of 
the enemy into the south-eastern corner of the Free State 
constituted a grave menace to Lord Roberts’s communica- 
tions with the coast. There could be no question of any 
advance until the raiders had been flung back to the north 
of the line Thabanchu-Brandfort and prompt measures 
were, accordingly, taken to deal with the situation. So far 
as the Guards were concerned, the outlying battalions were 
recalled and the whole brigade was concentrated at Bloem- 
fontein. For the previous ten days the 2nd Battalion had 
been the only Guards battalion in the town. In their 
quarters at the Old Fort they had been leading a peaceful 
existence, their time being chiefly occupied with battalion 
and physical drill, route marches, and guard mounting at 
Government House. Unfortunately, they did not escape the 
prevailing epidemic and, on the 28th March, had to deplore 
the death ofa fine soldier in Colour-Sergeant F. Band of No. 6, 
who sacrificed his life to his determination to remain at duty 
as long as possible. About this same time reinforcements 
from home began to reach Bloemfontein, the Coldstream 
draft consisting of four officers and one hundred men, fifty 
of whom were sent to each battalion. Of the officers Lieut. 
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R. L. Dawson was posted to the 1st Battalion and Lieut. F. 
Jenkins, 2nd Lieut. C. P. Heywood, and 2nd Lieut. R. B. 
Jervis Smith to the 2nd Battalion." 

At dawn on the 31st March the sound of heavy firing to 
the east was audible in Bloemfontein, and it soon became 
known that General Colvile’s 9th Division, followed by 
a brigade of the 6th Division, had started off for the water- 
works, where General Broadwood was heavily engaged. In 
consequence of their departure the 2nd Battalion found 
themselves once more on outpost duty, being required, in 
conjunction with the Cameron Highlanders, to furnish 
pickets for the protection of the east side of the town. As 
soon as it was decided to concentrate the Guards Brigade 
at Bloemfontein, a new camping-ground near the magazine 
was marked out, to which the different battalions were con- 
ducted as soon as they marched in. Five companies of the 
1st Battalion arrived by train on the evening of the 1st April, 
followed, at two o’clock in the morning of the 2nd April, by 
the remaining three. The next day the Grenadiers and the 
Scots Guards arrived, and General Pole-Carew was enjoined 
to hold his brigade in readiness to march at four o’clock that 
afternoon. Officers and men were, in consequence, confined 
to camp. The expected order was not, however, issued, 
and for another four days the brigade remained at Bloem- 
fontein, the battalions being exercised in route marching 
and steady drill. It was not until the afternoon of the 7th 
April that the two Coldstream battalions and the Grenadiers 
were ordered to proceed that night by rail to Kaffir River 
Station and the Scots Guards by road to Ferreira siding. 
The last-named place is about eight and Kaffir River about 
twenty-three miles south of Bloemfontein. 

It was for the protection of the important railway bridge 
over the Kaffir River that the brigade, the 81st battery, 
R.F.A., and twenty-five mounted infantry men had been 

1 Lieut. R. L. Dawson to No. 3, 1st Battalion. Lieut. F. Jenkins to 


No. 8, 2nd Battalion. 2nd Lieut. C. P. Heywood to No. 2, 2nd Battalion. 
and Lieut. R. B. Jervis Smith to No. 8, 2nd Battalion. 
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sent out from Bloemfontein. The 1st Battalion under Major 
H.C. Surtees arrived about six o’clock, and, as soon as they 
had detrained, were marched off to occupy some kopjes about 
two miles east of the bridge. The Grenadiers soon followed 
and took up a position in support. The 2nd Battalion, less 
No.5,whichhadbeen left at the Old Fort, Bloemfontein, under 
Captain R. C. E. Skeffington-Smyth, did not arrive until past 
three in the morning of the 8th April, and went into bivouac 
close to the railway. In the course of the day the Brigadier, 
accompanied by Major Kennedy, commanding the five 
companies of Cameron Highlanders who had hitherto been 
responsible for guarding the bridge, made an inspection of 
the defences, and decided that two battalions and two guns 
were necessary for the protection of the position at night. 
During their stay at Kaffir River the three Guards battalions 
and the Cameron Highlanders were, in consequence, on 
outpost duty on every second day. The nights were bitterly 
cold, and much of the ground near the river was marshy. 
But although the troops suffered some discomfort they were 
not molested by the enemy. Bivouac fires were occasionally 
reported to have been seen from the outpost line, but no 
attack followed. In these days burghers who gave up their 
arms and asked for permits to reside upon their farms were 
no longer treated in the same confiding fashion as heretofore. 
There was strong reason to think that not a few of those who 
had sworn to remain peacefully at home had joined De Wet 
and the other raiders. Moreover, the number of obsolete 
weapons which had been surrendered raised a suspicion that, 
when they desired a rest, certain crafty Boers concealed their 
Mausers and handed in at the nearest British post any worn- 
out or useless fire-arms which they happened to possess. 
Strict orders were, in consequence, issued that no permits 
to live upon their farms were to be granted to burghers, 
except in exchange for serviceable rifles. At the same time, 
steps were taken to arrest and bring into Bloemfontein 
numerous individuals who had received such passes, but of 
whose good faith the intelligence officers were now very 
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doubtful. Forays beyond the outpost line, in order to secure 
divers persons who had fallen under suspicion at head- 
quarters, were almost the only incidents which broke the 
monotony of life at Kaffir River. 

Three days after the arrival of the Guards at their new 
station, their position as an unattached brigade at the direct 
disposal of the Field-Marshal came to an end. A new 
Division, known as the 11th, was formed, consisting of 
the Guards Brigade and Major-General Stephenson’s 18th 
Brigade. General Pole-Carew was appointed to the com- 
mand, his place as Brigadier of the Guards Brigade being 
taken by Col. Inigo Jones, commanding the 2nd Batt. Scots 
Guards, which had recently disembarked in South Africa 
with the other units of Lieut.-General Rundle’s 8th Division. 
On the 2oth April, a week after Major-General Jones had 
officially assumed the command, orders were given for the 
concentration of the 11th Division at Springfield, in execu- 
tion of which the Coldstream battalions and the Grenadiers 
marched that night from Kaffir River to Ferreira siding. 
The original instructions prescribed that the march to 
Springfield was to be resumed at dawn, but these were 
cancelled by telegram and orders to stand fast until the 22nd 
were received. Starting at daybreak on the 22nd April, the 
brigade marched due east, and about eight o’clock estab- 
lished communication with the 18th Brigade on the Bloem- 
fontein-Dewetsdorp road, some three miles to the south of 
Springfield. 

The concentration of the 11th Division, Col. Alderson’s 
mounted infantry, and General Dickson’s 4th Cavalry 
Brigade at Springfield was part of the Field-Marshal’s plan 
for relieving Col. Dalgety, who was still holding out man- 
fully at Wepener, and for cutting off the Boer forces invest- 
ing him. In the first instance Lord Roberts had hoped to 
raise the siege by directing two columns, the one under 
General Hart, from Aliwal North, and the other under 
General Rundle, from Edenburg, to converge upon Wepener. 
But Christian De Wet met the danger with his accustomed 
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skill, Detaching between two and three thousand burghers 
with a Krupp battery and a ‘ pom-pom’ under his brother 
Piet, he sent them to occupy the hills about Dewetsdorp. 
Here Piet De Wet so successfully imposed upon General 
Rundle, whose column consisted of not less than twelve 
thousand men and twenty-four guns, that he sent to inform 
Lord Roberts that he had before him a large force posted 
in a strong position. The Field-Marshal accordingly in- 
structed him to hold his hand until he should be in touch 
with the 11th Division, which was shortly to assemble at 
Springfield. At the same time, in order to intercept the 
Boers after they had been dislodged from their positions by 
the combined efforts of Generals Pole-Carew and Rundle, 
the Field-Marshal directed General Ian Hamilton to seize 
the waterworks and place himself athwart the Thabanchu- 
Dewetsdorp Road. Upon Sir Henry Colvile’s 9th Division 
and General Tucker’s 7th Division devolved the duty of 
barring the road to any reinforcements which might seek 
to reach De Wet from the north. 

The task confronting General Pole-Carew, who was in 
command of all the troops at Springfield, was to march upon 
Dewetsdorp, driving before him into the arms of General 
Rundle any hostile detachments which he might encounter. 
It was known that a force of the enemy was in occupation of 
the high ground north of the Dewetsdorp Road from Leeuw- 
kop to Rietfontein. To deal with this situation General 
Pole-Carew prescribed an advance in two columns, the 
right, consisting of two batteries R.F.A., the mounted in- 
fantry, and the Guards Brigade upon Leeuwkop, while, four 
miles farther to the east, the 18th Brigade marched upon 
Kromspruit and the Cavalry Brigade worked round the 
Boer right at Rietfontein. General Stephenson, after meet- 
ing with some resistance, duly attained his objective, but the 
cavalry, who were checked by ‘ pom-pom’ fire, failed to reach 
as forward a position in rear of the Boer flank as the 
General had hoped they would. Meanwhile, on the right, 
the Guards Brigade, by four o’clock in the afternoon, arrived 
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upon a ridge immediately to the west of Leeuwkop, and here, 
instead of receiving the expected order to attack, they were 
directed to entrench themselves with their bayonets and go 
into bivouac. It had been a hot and tiring day, but, with 
the exception of a few shells which fell harmlessly in their 
vicinity, none of the Guards battalions came under fire. 
The formation of the Brigade had been that which was now 
invariably adopted for marches in proximity to the enemy. 
An advanced guard of four companies, on this occasion found 
by the 2nd Battalion under Major H. G. D. Shute, disposed as 
follows. One company followed, at an interval of six hundred 
yards, by the other three and the massed signallers of the 
Brigade. After another interval of six hundred yards came 
the main body, followed by a rear-guard of four companies, 
supplied on the 22nd April by the 1st Battalion under Major 
Granville Smith. The dress was ‘ fighting order ’, which 
meant, so far as the rank and file were concerned, that, in 
addition to their arms and equipment, every man carried one 
hundred and fifty rounds of ammunition and a rolled blanket. 
At this period of the campaign the Slade-Wallace spade 
had been unofficially discarded. 

On the following day, the 23rd April, General French, 
who had been placed in charge of the combined operations, 
arrived and took over the command. The advance upon 
Dewetsdorp was resumed, but notwithstanding that the 
Boers during the night withdrew from Leeuwkop, it was not 
until one o’clock in the afternoon that the Guards Brigade, 
followed by the 18th Brigade, set out for Tweede Geluk. 
Although the distance was hardly more than six miles, it was 
nearly dark when the tail of the column reached its destina- 
tion, the passage of the wagons over the Koorn Spruit 
having caused much delay. Neither brigade, while on the 
march, came under fire, but on their left, upon the high 
ground, the mounted infantry had several sharp skirmishes 
with the enemy. The next morning, the 24th April, the 
Brigade moved off at half-past seven, preceded by the 3rd 
and 4th Cavalry Brigades, the mounted infantry, and the 
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18th Brigade, and, after a long march, bivouacked at Dam- 
fontein, only four miles from Dewetsdorp. Again through- 
out the day the mounted troops were constantly engaged 
among the kopjes to the north of the road. 

At six o’clock on the morning of the 25th April the 11th 
Division, covered by the mounted troops, set out in a westerly 
direction in two columns, the 18th Brigade on the right and 
the Guards Brigade on the left. A battle was believed to be 
imminent. The enemy, who was said to be entrenched to 
the west of Dewetsdorp, was to be attacked from the north 
by the 11th Division, from the east by the 3rd and 4th 
Cavalry Brigades, from the south by General Brabazon’s 
yeomanry, and from the west by General Chermside’s * 3rd 
and General Rundle’s 8th Division. This plan, however, 
was never put into execution. When the trap was ready the 
bird was found to have flown. For several days past De 
Wet had realized that a retreat was inevitable, and behind 
the thin screen of burghers which he had so skilfully dis- 
posed he had been making his preparations. By the 25th 
April all his wagons were out of the danger zone, and when 
the British cavalry went forward at dawn they saw only the 
last of his rearguard disappearing towards the north-east. 
As soon as it was discovered that the Boers had slipped away, 
General Hart and General Brabazon were directed to push 
on to Wepener, while the 11th Division halted and bivou- 
acked about Grootfontein, some six miles to the north of 
Dewetsdorp. But during the night the idea of following 
up the enemy appears to have found favour for, at six 
o’clock on the morning of the 26th, the Guards were once 
more on the march, this time in the direction of Thabanchu. 
But after emerging from the hills, and after crossing the 
Modder close to its source, they received orders to halt and 
finally to return to their former bivouac at Grootfontein. 
From Grootfontein the 11th Division marched back by way 
of Paardekraal and Kareefontein to Bloemfontein. During 


t This officer had recently superseded General Gatacre in command of 
the 3rd Division. 
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the operations the farms of any men who had broken the 
oath to remain at home were set on fire and their stock was 
seized. It was, consequently, with a quantity of captured 
horses, sheep, and cattle that General Pole-Carew re-entered 
Bloemfontein about midday on the 29th April. 

Although the result was hardly commensurate with the 
deployment of force which they entailed, these operations 
in the south-east of the Free State fulfilled their purpose. 
Wepener was relieved and De Wet and his fellow raiders 
were driven sufficiently far north to ensure the safety of the 
British communications. Lord Roberts having received the 
supplies which he required was, therefore, in a position to 
begin his advance to Pretoria. That they were to march 
again in two days time was the news which greeted the 
Coldstream on their arrival in Bloemfontein. In the mean- 
time, the 2nd Battalion returned to their former quarters 
at the Old Fort and the 1st Battalion and the remainder of 
the brigade went back to their old camping-ground by the 
magazine. While the battalions had been away a further 
Coldstream reinforcement of two hundred men under 
Captain J. McNeile had arrived at Bloemfontein. This 
officer was now posted to the 2nd Battalion,’ and Lieut. 
C. E. Brett, who also accompanied the draft, to the 1st 
Battalion. At the same time Lieut. Lord Romilly, who had 
resigned his commission in the Coldstream about a year 
before the war and had come out to South Africa in the hope 
of obtaining employment, was attached to the 1st Battalion. 
Captain R. J. Marker was another officer who was posted to 
the battalion at Bloemfontein. When war broke out he was 
serving on the staff of the Viceroy in India. With difficulty, 
however, he contrived to obtain leave to return to his regi- 
ment and, on rejoining the 1st Battalion, took over from 
Lieut. G. A. O. Lane the duties of Adjutant, which he had 
performed for three years under peace conditions in England. 
In the 2nd Battalion the principal change at this time was 
that Lieut. E. Longueville was appointed aide-de-camp to 


t To the command of No. 7 company. 
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General Jones and Lieut. Hon. G. V. Baring took his place 
as transport officer. 

The next day was wholly devoted to drawing clothing and 
equipment, every man in the brigade, unless he had come 
out with one of the recent drafts, receiving a new and com- 
plete outfit. While thus engaged, orders were received that, 
in anticipation of the general advance, the 11th Division was 
to proceed to Karee siding. Accordingly the following 
morning, the rst May, the brigade started off at six o’clock 
and, after halting for two hours near Glen, where dinners 
were eaten, reached Karee siding about six o’clock in the 
evening. It was a long march of twenty-two miles, rendered 
the more trying by the fact that the weather was close, that 
the men were wearing new boots, and that many young 
soldiers were in the ranks. Moreover, the staff arrangements 
of the division appear to have been somewhat defective, for 
the transport of the 18th Brigade crossed that of the Guards 
Brigade on more than one occasion. Lord Roberts himself 
witnessed the departure of the Guards in the market-place 
at Bloemfontein. This was not unexpected, and as they 
approached him the companies fixed bayonets and formed 
column of sections on the march. Only the mounted officers 
saluted with the right hand, the other officers, as prescribed, 
brought their rifles to the ‘slope’. After passing the Field- 
Marshal the massed drums and fifes wheeled inwards and, 
facing him, played the battalions past. 
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WITH ROBERTS TO PRETORIA 


OR the invasion of the Transvaal, the next stage in the 

campaign for the subjugation of the Boer Republics, 
Lord Roberts proposed to employ nearly all the troops at 
his disposal with the exception of the not inconsiderable 
number required to safeguard his lines of communication. 
The advance was to be on a front of some four hundred 
miles, for Buller in the east and Methuen and Hunter in 
the west were all to participate and converge upon Pretoria. 
The brunt of the fighting it was expected would fall upon 
the central column—the Bloemfontein army—under Lord 
Roberts in person, which was to move directly upon the 
capital along the line of the railway. It was to be composed 
of General French’s Cavalry Division, General Ian Hamil- 
ton’s command,’ the 7th and 11th Infantry Divisions, besides 
howitzers, naval guns, and the usual proportion of field 
artillery and technical troops, making up a round total of 
some thirty-eight thousand men. But the whole force, if 
the Natal army were included, would amount to fully one 
hundred thousand men, to oppose whom the Boer leaders 
could now with difficulty place thirty thousand burghers in 
the field. 

It was with satisfaction that the Guards battalions learnt, 
on reaching their bivouac at Karee siding, that they would 
not be required to find outposts that night. The next day, 
the 2nd May, on waking up they found themselves in a 
rather prettily situated hollow, the scene, as they discovered, 
of Col. Crabbe’s unfortunate encounter with the Boer patrol 
five weeks earlier. They were allowed to remain undis- 
turbed until four o’clock in the afternoon, when the brigade 

t A special corps composed of General Broadwood’s Cavalry Brigade, 


two Mounted Infantry Brigades, and two Infantry Brigades—the 19th and 
21st—besides artillery, &c. 
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was ordered to move forward to a new bivouac at the foot 
of a line of kopjes some two miles farther north. The rst 
Batt. Coldstream and the 1st Batt. Scots Guards were, 
however, detached and sent out to hold a spruit which 
would have to be crossed during the forthcoming operations. 
No fires or lights were allowed in the bivouacs during the 
night, which passed off uneventfully, and at daybreak the 
next morning, the 3rd May, the whole column advanced on 
a front of nearly eighteen miles on Brandfort. On the right 
General Tucker’s 7th Division, covered by the 4th and 8th 
Mounted Infantry Corps, moved along the east side of the 
railway, while General Pole-Carew’s 11th Division, with 
General Hutton’s Mounted Infantry far in front of their 
outer flank, prolonged the line to the left. De la Rey with 
some five thousand burghers and ten guns was believed to 
be in position on the ridge south of Brandfort. 

At six o’clock the Guards Brigade, with the railway on 
their right and the 18th Brigade on their left, marched off 
from the spruit close to which the 1st Battalion and the 
Scots Guards had bivouacked the night before. The two 
Coldstream battalions were in front in parallel columns 
covered by an advance guard of the 2nd Battalion under 
Major H. G. D. Shute. At the end of an hour’s march a halt 
was called and breakfasts were eaten. Meanwhile, General 
Hutton, to whom the task of turning the enemy’s right flank 
had been entrusted, was engaged. Before long the sound 
of guns was heard and the 18th Brigade moved off to support 
the mounted infantry. About half-past ten, when the Guards 
Brigade received orders to resume the advance in attack 
formation, there appeared to be every prospect that sharp 
fighting would take place. The dispositions prescribed on 
this and on the subsequent occasions on which it was 
anticipated that the brigade would come under hostile fire 
differed greatly from the shallow formations adopted in 
the early battles. Thus the two Coldstream battalions were 
now directed to form the 1st and the 2nd line with the 3rd 
Batt. Grenadiers and the rst Batt. Scots Guards as the 3rd 
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line and local reserve. Each battalion in the first and the 
second line was to be deployed on a front of six hundred 
yards with two companies in the firing-line and supports, 
two in reserve, and four in the 2nd line. In the first instance 
a distance of five hundred yards was to be preserved between 
the firing-line and supports, eight hundred yards between 
supports and reserve, the same distance between the 1st 
and the 2nd line, and a thousand yards between the 2nd and 
the 3rd line. The objective was to be ‘a thimble-shaped 
kopje’ which would be ‘ pointed out to all concerned’. 

But the Boers, as soon as they perceived that both their 
flanks were threatened, lost no time in retreating, and the 
Guards Brigade, after crossing a flat and open plain some 
eight miles broad, reached Brandfort about half-past three 
in the afternoon. Except for a few stray bullets which 
passed over the heads of the 2nd Battalion scouts, who 
under Lieut. G. Windsor Clive were engaged in keeping touch 
with the 18th Brigade, none of the battalions came under 
fire. In point of fact the casualties in the whole force were 
very light, amounting to about thirty, chiefly wounded, in 
the mounted infantry. That night the brigade bivouacked 
on the west side of Brandfort, a small Dutch town chiefly 
remarkable for its large church and its chiming clock. Here 
both the 11th and the 7th Divisions remained during the 
next day, the 4th May, while General Hutton’s Mounted 
Infantry pushed on some twenty miles to the Vet River, 
which flowed towards the north-west across Lord Roberts’s 
projected line of advance. It constituted a somewhat 
formidable obstacle, being about thirty or forty yards broad 
with steep banks fringed with bush. Moreover, so far as 
was known, it could be crossed at two points only—at 
Coetzee’s Drift, about six miles west of the railway, and at 
Pretorius Drift, another six miles west of Coetzee’s Drift. 
General Hutton’s reconnaissance served to reveal that the 
Boers were holding the high ground north of Coetzee’s 
Drift in considerable force. Meanwhile, on the right, 
General Ian Hamilton, supported by a brigade of the gth 
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Division, advanced from Isabellafontein, twenty miles east 
of Brandfort, and established himself, after some fighting, 
at Welkom Drift on the Mangani Spruit, about five miles 
south of the Vet River. 

The operation of forcing a passage over the Vet River 
was begun at dawn on the 5th May. Far away on the right 
General Ian Hamilton, starting from Welkom Drift, crossed 
the river unopposed and occupied the small town of Winburg, 
which had some strategical importance, being the terminus 
of the branch line from Smalldeel. On the left, however, 
matters proceeded Jess smoothly. It was not until about 
four o’clock in the afternoon that, after continuous fighting, 
General Hutton succeeded in effecting a crossing at Coetzee’s 
Drift and at a newly discovered ford some two miles farther 
west. In the meantime the two infantry divisions had been 
slowly advancing from Brandfort along the line of the 
railway. The Guards Brigade, who were again on the right 
of the 11th Division, moved in the following order, the 
3rd Batt. Grenadiers, the 1st Batt. Scots Guards, and the 
1st Batt. Coldstream, the rear- and the baggage-guard being 
found by the 2nd Battalion. About noon the brigade 
halted near Eensgevonden Station, where they remained for 
about three hours, during which time the sound of battle in 
their front steadily increased in volume. At three came 
the order that the advance was to be continued in attack 
formation, the 1st Batt. Scots Guards and 3rd Batt. Grena- 
diers constituting the 1st and the 2nd line and the 1st Batt. 
Coldstream the 3rd line. About an hour later, as the leading 
companies of the 1st Battalion surmounted a slight swelling 
of the ground, the panorama of the central portion of the 
battlefield came into view. About three-quarters of a mile 
to their front was a hillock from which some mounted 
infantry and a battery appeared to be engaging the Boers 
on the high ground to the north of the river. About two 
thousand yards distant to the immediate front were two 
kopjes close together on the south side of the river, the 
easternmost one of which had been assigned to the brigade 
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as the point of direction. Against the enemy in position on 
these two kopjes the divisional artillery were in action, with 
the 1st Batt. Scots Guards extended to their left rear and 
the 3rd Batt. Grenadiers on their right. On the east side 
of the railway two 4.7 guns were dropping shells into the 
bed of the river and searching the hills beyond. Major 
Surtees at this stage was ordered to move the 1st Battalion 
across the railway and take post on the right rear of the 
Grenadiers. Having carried out the prescribed change of 
position he detailed Nos. 4 and 6 companies as escort to 
the two 4.7 guns, the so-called naval guns, each of which 
it may be mentioned incidentally was drawn by a team 
of thirty-eight oxen. No further advance took place in 
this part of the field, and the action resolved itself into an 
artillery duel which was continued until nightfall. The 
Guards battalions bivouacked in the positions which they 
had reached in the afternoon, the 3rd Batt. Grenadiers 
sending forward two companies to occupy the two kopjes, 
which had been abandoned by the Boers at dusk owing to 
the advance along the north bank of the West Australian 
Mounted Infantry. While the cannonade was still in pro- 
gress the 2nd Battalion came up, but were not allowed to 
spend the night with the rest of the brigade, Col. Henniker 
receiving orders to return to Eensgevonden for the protection 
of headquarters. 

At dawn the next morning, the 6th May, the mounted 
patrols discovered that the enemy had withdrawn and that 
the whole line of the river was free. The Guards Brigade 
was in consequence ordered to push on and occupy Small- 
deel junction. The distance was little more than eight miles, 
but owing to the difficulty experienced in hauling the 
transport across a very bad drift close to the broken railway 
bridge it was not until the late afternoon that the battalions 
reached their destination. On the way some captured sheep 
had been killed and issued as rations. The brigade bivouac 
at Smalldeel was on the south side of the branch line to 
Winburg, where a large Boer commando had lately been 
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encamped, but beyond the traces of their recent presence 
there were no signs of the enemy, who were reported to have 
retired beyond the Zand River. For the next two days the 
brigade remained at Smalldeel, and here, on the 8th May, 
the 1st Battalion was detailed to furnish a company as a 
permanent guard on the Field-Marshal. It was said that 
the Boers had placed a price upon his head and that head- 
quarters were of opinion that he must be protected hence- 
forward by men familiar with his personal appearance and 
that of the members of his staff. No. 1 was selected for this 
duty, being commanded by Captain J. T. Sterling, the senior 
captain of the battalion. The company, about ninety strong, 
forthwith marched to headquarters and took up their new 
duties, which were confined to guarding the Field-Marshal 
in camp. One mule-wagon was allotted to them, which 
carried blankets, great-coats, camp kettles, officers’ kits, five 
boxes of ammunition, and five days’ reserve rations for men 
and mules. 

While both the 11th and the 7th Divisions remained 
concentrated at Smalldeel, General Hutton, on the 7th May, 
conducted a reconnaissance towards the Zand River. After 
proceeding some sixteen miles he came up with an enemy 
convoy which was still on the south side. His attempts to 
intercept it led to the intervention of large Boer forces which 
crossed the river and came to the assistance of the threatened 
wagons. To fight a battle was no part of General Hutton’s 
business, and he accordingly fell back to Welgelegen and 
reported that the line of the river was held by six thousand 
men with two heavy and eight light pieces of artillery. 

The Zand River rises in the mountainous eastern border 
of the Free State and, flowing westwards, unites with the 
Vet some twenty miles to the west of the railway. Before 
their junction, however, the two rivers follow, roughly 
speaking, parallel courses, and the Zand, therefore, like the 
Vet, lay directly athwart Lord Roberts’s line of advance, 
the railway crossing it by a bridge at Virginia siding some 
forty miles to the south of Kroonstad. General Hutton’s 
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report only strengthened the belief, which was confidently 
entertained at headquarters, that the Boers would upon the 
Zand make a great endeavour to stem the tide of invasion. 
If they were to lose the line of the river and the high ground 
beyond, it was only on the Boschrand position, less than 
eight miles to the south of the town, that they could hope 
to arrest Lord Roberts’s progress and save Kroonstad from 
capture. This belief that the Boer leaders were prepared 
to make a determined stand upon the Zand River was not 
unfounded. Louis Botha himself had arrived with rein- 
forcements and was busily engaged in organizing the posi- 
tion, while President Steyn was seeking to revive the droop- 
ing spirits of his people by assuring them that the European 
Powers were on the point of intervening on their behalf. 
Meanwhile Lord Roberts had received a great accession of 
strength by the arrival on the 8th May, by forced marches 
from Bloemfontein, of General French’s cavalry division, 
which now numbered some four thousand sabres. 

Lord Roberts’s plan was in principle the same as that 
which he had adopted in all his previous encounters with 
the Boers—not to engage his infantry until his mounted 
troops had turned the enemy’s flanks. No sooner, accord- 
ingly, had General French arrived at Smalldeel than certain 
initial movements were begun. On the 9th May, on the 
right, General Ian Hamilton advanced to the river and 
secured the important crossing known as Junction Drift, 
ten miles to the east of Virginia siding, while, on the left, 
General French seized De Klerks Kraal Drift and Du Preez 
Drift, the first of which is fully fifteen miles west of the rail- 
way. Access to both flanks of the enemy posted along the 
Zand River was thus assured. While these operations were 
in progress the infantry were moved up to within striking 
distance of the river. The 11th Division, the 18th Brigade 
leading, set out from Smalldeel soon after dawn and marched 
to Welgelegen, which is not more than six miles south of the 
Zand. The rear- and baggage-guard was found by the 2nd 
Battalion who, in consequence of the several difficult dongas 
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which had to be crossed, did not reach their destination 
until nightfall. At Welgelegen the brigade bivouacked on 
the banks of the Doorn Spruit, which is no inconsiderable 
stream in the wet season but at this time of the year hardly 
more than ‘ a chain of pools connected by a trickle ’. 

On the morning of the following day, the roth May, 
while General French and General Hamilton, setting out 
from the points which they had reached overnight, proceeded 
to endeavour to encircle the enemy, the 11th Division 
marched straight towards the river, the Guards on the east 
and the 18th Brigade on the west side of the railway. The 
1st Batt. Scots Guards led the way, followed by the 12th 
company R.E., one battery R.H.A., a brigade division 
R.F.A., the 1st Batt. Coldstream, the 2nd Batt. Coldstream, 
and the 3rd Batt. Grenadiers. When the Zand came into 
view General Tucker’s guns, which had been audible for 
some time past, could be seen far away on the right shelling 
some kopjes on the north bank, upon which the enemy was 
posted. The naval guns attached to the division were now 
moved from the west side of the railway and brought into 
action. Under cover of their fire and that of the divisional 
artillery the 1st Batt. Scots Guards and the 1st Batt. Cold- 
stream were ordered to cross the river by a drift close to the 
destroyed railway bridge and form for attack. The sides 
of the drift were very steep, and as the leading companies of 
the rst Battalion scrambled down them they could hear the 
sound of shells bursting high over the far bank. The 
crossing, however, was effected without casualties, and when 
the opposite side was reached No. 2 went on with the leading 
company of the Scots Guards as firing-line and supports, 
with Nos. 3 and 4 in reserve and the remainder of the 
battalion in 2nd line. The advance was parallel to the rail- 
way, the point of direction being ‘a small tree on the sky 
line which was to be pointed out to all concerned’. The 
enemy, it was soon evident, had no intention of making a 
stand, and the brigade during the remainder of the day 
simply tramped over mealie fields in the wake of the 
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mounted troops. The steady booming of the hostile guns 
intermingled with fierce outbursts of ‘pom-pom’ fire showed, 
however, that the enemy, although retreating rapidly, was 
in no way demoralized. Shortly after they had crossed the 
river, and while they were still waiting for the order to 
advance, the 1st Battalion were fortunate enough to witness 
an incident which gave them a useful lesson in Boer tactics. 
About a thousand yards to their right front they could see the 
17th Lancers in widely extended formation advancing slowly 
towards a ridge upon which some enemy guns had been in 
position. Suddenly a body of perhaps three hundred Boers 
galloped over the brow of the hill and, dismounting and 
spreading out with incredible rapidity, opened fire. The 
17th thereupon at once cleared the front of the mounted 
battery accompanying them, the presence of which was 
probably unsuspected by the Boers. Be that as it may, no 
sooner had the guns come into action than they regained 
their ponies and, scattering into small groups with marvel- 
lous celerity, were quickly out of sight. 

About five o’clock in the afternoon, in the neighbourhood 
of Riet Spruit Station, from a ridge near which a Boer 
rear-guard was slowly retiring before the advancing cavalry, 
the brigade were ordered to halt and bivouac. Since day- 
break the battalions had been almost continuously on the 
move, for the greater part of the time marching under a hot 
sun over the mealie fields which are so numerous in this 
region. It was welcome news, therefore, that they were to 
proceed no farther, but owing to the distance which they 
had traversed—the Zand was now some twelve miles in the 
rear—and because of the difficulty of bringing the transport 
across the drift, it was not until past eight o’clock that the 
wagons with the provisions and the blankets came up. At 
seven o’clock the following morning the brigade set out 
once more, and after another twenty miles’ march reached 
their new bivouac, about two miles south of Geneva siding, 
in the early afternoon. The 1st Battalion Coldstream, who 
had been leading the column, were, however, sent off about 
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two miles to the east of the railway to Riet Spruit Farm, 
where Lord Roberts had established his headquarters. No 
opposition had been encountered, the Boers, during the 
night, having completed the retirement which their com- 
mander, Louis Botha, judged to be necessary when he 
perceived that his flanks were overlapped and that he was 
in danger of envelopment. Having come to that decision 
his dispositions were made with a view to gaining sufficient 
time to admit of the removal of the rolling stock and the 
supplies accumulated at Kroonstad. In this he was com- 
pletely successful. All through the roth May, when he 
sought to interpose between Kroonstad and the main body 
of the Boers falling back from the river, General French 
found himself entangled in a series of fights amidst the 
kopjes to the west of the railway. By the evening of the 
following day, in response to an urgent message from Lord 
Roberts, he managed, greatly though his horses were in 
need of rest, to reach the Valsch River, some nine miles 
north-west of Kroonstad. But when Major Hunter-Weston 
with a picked party contrived after many adventures to blow 
up the railway line, the last Boer train had steamed away to 
the north and President Steyn had driven off to Lindley, 
which he proclaimed was henceforward to be the seat of 
government. 

Meanwhile, at dawn on the 12th May, the 2nd Batt. 
Coldstream, which formed the advanced guard under Major 
H. G. D. Shute, marched off from the bivouac at Dispruit. 
The enemy were still believed to be occupying the Boschrand 
position, extending about one and a half miles on each side 
of the railway. The orders prescribed that they were to be 
held in front and that both their flanks were to be turned, 
the Guards Brigade operating on the east side of the rail- 
way. The 2nd Battalion, covering a front of a thousand yards, 
was to advance to within eight hundred yards of the enemy 
and take up a fire position. The 3rd Batt. Grenadiers and 
the 1st Batt. Scots Guards, each occupying a front of six 
hundred yards, were to assail the enemy’s left flank, sup- 
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ported by the 1st Batt. Coldstream acting as 3rd line. These 
preparations, however, proved unnecessary. It was soon 
discovered that the Boers had withdrawn completely and 
that no opposition would be met with to the south of 
Kroonstad, which in the course of the morning was formally 
surrendered to General French. As they passed over the 
evacuated position, the officers, who examined its natural 
strength and the skilful siting of its defences, could not but 
congratulate themselves that it had not been necessary to 
assault it. After leaving Boschrand Station behind them, 
the brigade halted for a while upon the railway, where some 
much-needed water was obtainable, and entered Kroonstad 
about two o’clock, with the headquarters’ staff at their head. 
Lord Roberts awaited them in the market-place, and after 
marching past him with fixed bayonets, they proceeded to 
their bivouac, about two miles north of the town. 

In the nine days which had elapsed since he left Karee 
siding Lord Roberts had covered one hundred and thirty 
of the three hundred miles which he had to traverse before 
reaching Pretoria. During the whole of that time he had 
been in close contact with the enemy, whose efforts to stay 
his progress he had frustrated on three different occasions— 
at Brandfort, on the Vet, and on the Zand River. Although 
he had been thus constantly engaged his casualties scarcely 
amounted to two hundred and fifty men. But if his losses 
were trifling those of the enemy were equally light, for he 
had not succeeded in inflicting upon them a severe defeat. 
Taking advantage of his superior numbers he had over- 
lapped their flanks and mancuvred them out of their 
positions, but he had not dealt them a crushing blow. 
Nevertheless, the rapidity and the irresistible character of 
his advance had had a demoralizing effect upon the Free 
Staters, most of whom when they abandoned Kroonstad 
had little intention of renewing the struggle. But, as was 
shown during the pause at Bloemfontein, their war spirit 
soon revived if they were left undisturbed for even a short 
space of time. And, unfortunately, when he reached Kroon- 
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stad the Field-Marshal was obliged to call a halt, until the 
severely damaged railway should be repaired and in a condi- 
tion once more to bring up his supplies. 

The ten days which the Guards Brigade spent in their 
bivouac outside Kroonstad were uneventful. The rest was 
very welcome after their recent hard marches, during the 
last two of which they had had to subsist mainly upon their 
biscuit rations. To make up for their privations the first 
issue of fresh meat at Kroonstad was on so generous a scale 
that every man in the 1st Battalion had a pound and a half 
for his dinner and another half-pound for his breakfast the 
next day. In both Coldstream battalions the health of all 
ranks was excellent. At this season of the year the changes 
of temperature upon the South African veld are very marked. 
In the middle of the day the heat is still very great, but at 
night the thermometer often falls to, and even below, freez- 
ing point. On the march there was no longer therefore any 
question of leaving behind the great-coats, which were now 
carried in the wagons with the second blanket and the 
waterproof sheet to which each man was entitled. Never- 
theless, the four wagons per battalion in which they were 
packed were not allowed to proceed with the 1st line trans- 
port. The only extra vehicles to whom that privilege was 
accorded were the wagon containing the rations and the 
camp kettles and the Cape cart containing the officers’ food. 
During the stay at Kroonstad, however, it was prescribed 
that the wagons carrying the blankets were in future to 
move at the head of the and line transport, in order that 
they might be pushed forward should awkward drifts or 
bad roads cause delay. At Kroonstad two thousand ‘warm 
British coats’, as they were described in orders, were for 
the first time issued to the Guards Brigade. Owing to the 
fact that the Officer Commanding the 1st Batt. Scots Guards 
announced that his battalion did not require their share 
the majority of men in the Grenadiers and the Coldstream 
received a coat of the new pattern. Henceforward in 
‘fighting order’ every man who possessed one was ordered 
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to carry it ‘neatly rolled’, instead of a blanket, with the 
waterproof sheet folded inside. 

Outpost duty at Kroonstad was light, the Guards Brigade 
having only to find an ‘observation post’ by day and two 
pickets of half a company each by night. Work at the 
railway deviation round the destroyed bridge over the 
Valsch River was the main occupation of the troops. On 
alternate days with the 18th Brigade, the Guards battalions 
detailed the largest possible number of men for this fatigue. 
On one occasion the 1st Batt. Coldstream supplied as many 
as seven hundred and fifty, but the usual number was six 
hundred divided into three reliefs of two hundred men who 
worked sometimes for four and sometimes for two hours 
at a time, continuing through the night when the moon was 
favourable. In eight days the new bridge was constructed 
and the line was sufficiently repaired to enable Lord Roberts 
to make a further advance. Meanwhile in the other theatres 
of war matters were proceeding according to plan. In the 
east, in Natal, Sir Redvers Buller reached Newcastle on the 
17th May and, in the west, Mafeking was relieved and 
General Hunter, having crossed the Vaal at Fourteen Streams, 
was marching on Vryburg. Nearer in, Lord Methuen, after 
occupying Hoopstad, was moving along the south bank of the 
Vaal towards Bothaville, about forty-five miles north-west 
of Kroonstad. And while the infantry of the main army 
were labouring like navvies upon the railway the mounted 
troops had not been idle. On the right General Ian Hamil- 
ton reached Lindley, some forty miles to the east of Kroon- 
stad, on the 17th May, sending once more upon his travels 
the unfortunate President Steyn. From Lindley General 
Hamilton pressed on northwards and was at Heilbron on 
the 22nd May, by which date General French and General 
Hutton reached the junction of the Honing Spruit and the 
Rhenoster River, about twenty miles to the west of the 
railway. The enemy in strong force were said to be occupy- 
ing the northern bank of the last-named river. 

On the 22nd May the general advance from Kroonstad 
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began, the 11th Division, the 18th Brigade leading, march- 
ing eighteen miles to Honing Spruit siding. Just before 
quitting Kroonstad there had been a sudden outbreak of 
sickness in the Guards Brigade, which in the course of four 
days brought no less than eighty-seven men into hospital. 
The two Coldstream battalions suffered equally with the 
other battalions of the brigade, three officers in the 1st 
Battalion—Captain L. C. Garratt, Lieut. Lord Romilly, and 
Lieut. Lord Oxmantown—and one in the 2nd Battalion— 
Lieut. Hon. G. V. Baring "—having to be sent back to Kroon- 
stad. The next morning, the 23rd May, when the advance 
was resumed, the Guards Brigade led the division, headed 
by the 1st Battalion, who found the advanced guard under 
Major Granville Smith. Their destination was the Rhe- 
noster River, the passage over which the Boers were believed 
to be intending to dispute. The watchword was ‘ Inkerman’, 
a circumstance which strengthened the impression that fight- 
ing was expected. But after proceeding about seven miles it 
was learnt that the enemy had withdrawn, and the brigade 
marched without opposition to the river and went into 
bivouac on the south bank. The railway bridge had been 
blown up and great damage had been done to the line, the 
work of destruction having, it was reported, been carried 
out by the Irish and the Russian commandos. The drift 
was so steep and difficult that three companies of the rst 
Battalion were employed in reliefs throughout the night in 
improving it. 

Once Lord Roberts was across the Rhenoster River there 
was little probability that he would encounter opposition 
until he reached the Vaal, forty-five miles farther north. 
That river, which is broad and deep and rapid, is spanned at 
Vereeniging by the great bridge which carries the railway 
into Transvaal territory. It was well known that Botha 
had for some time past been busily fortifying this section 
of the river, and that reinforcements had reached him from 
Natal. It seemed, therefore, well within the bounds of 
* The duties of transport officer were taken over by Lieut. W. H. V. Darell. 
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probability that the passage of the Vaal might prove the 
decisive battle of the war. Assuming that the main body 
of the enemy was concentrated about Vereeniging, Lord 
Roberts directed General French to seek a crossing well to 
the west, and having reached the right bank to make for the 
railway at Meyerton, five miles north of the town. General 
Ian Hamilton, who had hitherto been on the right, was to 
move over to the left and co-operate with General French. 
Then, when his mounted troops should have reached their 
prescribed positions in the enemy’s rear, Lord Roberts 
proposed himself to attack them in front with his two 
infantry divisions. In point of fact, even before he received 
his orders, General French, on discovering that the Boers 
had abandoned the line of the Rhenoster River, pushed on 
to the Vaal which, owing to the enemy’s lack of vigilance, he 
was able to cross at Parys, thirty miles below Vereeniging, 
on the 24th May. 

On that same morning, the 24th May, the 11th Division 
left their bivouac on the Rhenoster River and, following the 
railway, marched to Vredefort Road Station. In spite of 
the labours of the Coldstream companies during the night 
the crossing of the drift proved a long and arduous operation, 
and it was not until after dark that the 1st Battalion, who 
formed the rear and baggage-guard, reached their camping- 
ground. The 24th May was the Queen’s birthday, and Col. 
Henniker, as the senior Coldstream officer in South Africa, 
sent Her Majesty in the name of all ranks of the regiment 
a telegram of congratulation. The Brigadier also sanctioned 
an issue of rum, in order that the men might both drink 
Her Majesty’s health and celebrate the annexation of the 
Free State, the incorporation of which into the British 
Empire Lord Roberts that day proclaimed. From Vrede- 
fort Road Station the infantry continued their northward 
march, arriving on the 26th May at Taaibosch, eight miles 
south of Vereeniging, where they lay for the night. By 
that time General French was at Reitkuil, within ten miles 
of Meyerton, and General Hamilton, who was farther south, 
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was also across the Vaal. Finding themselves threatened 
on their right and rear the burghers at Vereeniging came 
to the conclusion that their position was no longer tenable, 
and began forthwith to retire from it. Louis Botha, acquiesc- 
ing in what he could no longer prevent, but reluctant to 
abandon Johannesburg, directed his followers to fall back 
to the Klip River. 

At a quarter to seven on the morning of the 27th May 
the advanced guard of the 11th Division, consisting of four 
companies of the 1st Battalion, under Major Granville 
Smith, moved off from the brigade bivouac on the hill to the 
north of Taaibosch Spruit. It was not yet known that the 
enemy had withdrawn from the river line, and it was still 
expected that the crossing of the Vaal would lead to heavy 
fighting. But after the brigade had proceeded a few miles 
news arrived that the Boers were in full retreat and that the 
passage of the river would not be contested. After passing 
through the coalfields on the south bank, the 1st Battalion 
reached the water’s edge about half-past nine and, followed 
by the 2nd Battalion, were ferried across, two companies at 
atime. When they landed they observed a smart and well- 
dressed woman watching their proceedings with apparent 
interest. No one inquired the nature of her business or the 
reason of her presence. Col. Henniker, however, recorded 
that she was by far the prettiest woman whom he had seen 
since leaving England, and that the German military attaché 
acclaimed her warmly as a compatriot. From the river bank 
the brigade marched on for another two miles and went into 
bivouac to the north of Vereeniging. The baggage, mean- 
while, had crossed the river by a very practicable drift, and, 
water and wood being plentiful, the brigade spent their first 
night on Transvaal soil in comparative comfort. The re- 
treating Boers had been content to destroy one span only 
of the great railway bridge. 

At Vereeniging Lord Roberts was only two days march from 
Johannesburg, to the capture of which he now devoted his 
best attention. The haste with which the Boers had, at his 
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approach, abandoned carefully prepared positions, culminat- 
ing in their flight from the immensely strong line of the river 
Vaal, suggested that their fighting spirit was seriously im- 
paired. But greatly disheartened though they appeared to 
be, it was always possible that they might, before surrender- 
ing the city, inflict grievous damage upon the gold mines, 
and for the moment the only protection which he could give 
them was to press on rapidly. The country beyond the 
Vaal bears no resemblance to the flat monotonous plains of 
the heretofore Free State. From the level of the river it 
slopes gently upwards for a short distance, until it becomes 
intersected with the ridges and the deep valleys which extend 
to the Witwatersrand. West of the railway, commanding 
the marshy bed of the Klip River, the Doornkop and Klip 
Rivers Berg heights offer a serious obstacle to any approach 
to Johannesburg from the south and south-west. In order 
to achieve his purpose, and at the same time inflict as 
little damage as possible upon the town, Lord Roberts _ 
proposed to encircle it completely. While he himself 
marched upon Germiston with the main body and turned 
it from the east, General French, on the west, was to follow 
up the retiring enemy and, supported by General Hamilton, 
make for Florida, on the railway between Johannesburg and 
Krugersdorp. From Florida the cavalry were to press on to 
Driefontein, eight miles north of the Golden City. 

On the morning of the 28th May the main body marched 
twenty miles from Vereeniging to Klip River Station, which 
the Boers evacuated when General French threatened their 
right flank. The Guards Brigade that night had to make 
the best of their bivouac in a mealie field, the discomfort of 
which was increased by the intensity of the cold. So sharply 
did it freeze that some filtered water which the 2nd Battalion 
left standing in a churn was found to be solid ice at eight 
o’clock in the evening. The next day, the 29th May, the 
11th Division started off at a quarter to seven. A march of 
nearly twenty-five miles to Germiston, a mining suburb to 
the east of Johannesburg, was before them. In order that 
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assistance might be at hand should any breakdown occur at 
the bridge over the Klip River, the rst and 2nd line transport 
moved off in advance. The fear that difficulties might arise 
at this point, which was not more than half a mile from the 
bivouac, proved not unfounded. One of the big guns went 
through the bridge, and it was some time before it could be 
extricated and the damage repaired. Meanwhile news had 
arrived that fighting was in progress and that the brigade 
was to push on. Preceded by an unusually strong advanced 
guard composed of the whole of the 3rd Batt. Grenadiers 
under Colonel Crabbe, the Guards set out in the following 
order, 1st Batt. Scots Guards, 1st and 2nd Batt. Coldstream. 
Throughout their march there was a constant rumble of 
artillery fire which came, not from their front, but from 
their left, far away to the west. On reaching Natal Spruit 
Station, the junction of the Bloemfontein and Natal lines, 
they heard that the Boers in this part of the field had fallen 
back to Johannesburg itself. They accordingly continued 
their march to the important junction of Elandsfontein, 
immediately to the north of Germiston. When within about 
three-quarters of a mile of the station, the advanced guard 
came under fire from some quartz heaps round the Simmer 
and Jack mine. While the Grenadiers, supported by the Scots 
Guards, were ordered to move directly upon the station, 
Major H. C. Surtees with the rst Battalion was directed to 
occupy the main buildings and prevent the departure of any 
train to Pretoria. The Boers apparently expected to be 
attacked only from the direction of Johannesburg and, on 
seeing the 1st Battalion advancing against their left, they at 
once took to their ponies and galloped away. Having carried 
out their mission, the 1st Battalion remained upon the 
railway until after dark, when they were recalled and re- 
joined the brigade in their bivouac close to Elandsfontein 
Station. The wagons came in at uncertain intervals, and it 
was nearly one o’clock on the morning of the 3oth before the 
men could be supplied with dinners. During the afternoon 
the 2nd Battalion had been detailed to support the 1st 
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Battalion and in addition had been required to furnish a party 
to interrupt the railway, a duty which the mounted troops 
had not been able to perform very thoroughly. The task was 
entrusted to Sergeant T. W. Ward and the pioneers under the 
supervision of Major H.G.D.Shute. Darkness set in before 
their work was finished, and in the circumstances it was 
hopeless to think of finding their battalion. Fortune, how- 
ever, was kind to them. Close by was a house lighted up, to 
which Major Shute repaired. The owner had apparently 
fled in haste, for in the larder they found two chickens ready 
trussed, vegetables, and whisky in a cupboard. Sergeant 
Ward having shown that he could prepare a dinner as deftly 
as he could remove a rail upon the line, they were able to 
enjoy the unwonted comfort of sleeping under a roof after 
an excellent supper. In the morning Major Shute dis- 
covered the battalion in bivouac about two and a half miles 
away. 

The operations of the 29th May were wholly successful. 
It has been related how in the east, after meeting with no 
opposition worthy of the name, the main body under the 
Field-Marshal himself was established in and about Ger- 
miston. That evening in the west General Hamilton slept 
at Doornkop upon the position which he had won, while 
General French reached Vlakfontein close to the Krugers- 
dorp-Johannesburg railway. On this side of the town the 
Boers resisted stoutly. It was French’s and Hamilton’s 
guns which, throughout the afternoon, sounded in the ears 
of the Guards Brigade as they plodded along towards 
Germiston. In their advance to the upper waters of the 
Klip River Generals French and Hamilton found the enemy 
strongly posted at Doornkop and on the heights farther 
east. The district was one replete with painful memories of 
‘the struggle between Boer and Briton. At Krugersdorp, 
the heretofore Paardekraal, Kruger, Joubert, and Pretorius, 
on the 16th December 1880, proclaimed the South African 
Republic and called upon the burghers to overthrow the 
British rule. It was at Doornkop itself that, sixteen years 
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later, the Jameson raiders laid down their arms and sur- 
rendered to Cronje. The two Generals were perhaps not 
unmindful of these events when they consulted and de- 
cided that the enemy must be assailed forthwith. While 
General French with all the cavalry moved round to the _ 
north-west of Doornkop, General Hamilton launched his 
two infantry brigades against the main position. The 
honours of the day and the heaviest losses fell to the rst 
Batt. Gordon Highlanders. But their sacrifices were not in 
vain, for the Boers, although they fought stubbornly, were 
driven from their trenches and thrust back upon Johannes- 
burg. 

The next morning, the 30th May, Lord Roberts sent 
a staff-officer, Major F. Davies of the Grenadier Guards, 
into the town to call upon the authorities to surrender. 
Dr. Krause, the acting Governor, was quite prepared to 
capitulate, only asking that one day’s grace might be accorded 
him to enable him to effect the evacuation of the town by the 
horde of stragglers now within it. Being anxious to avoid 
street fighting and all destruction of property, Lord Roberts 
accepted this condition and no troops in consequence 
entered Johannesburg that day. But outside, both on the 
east and on the west side of the town, the cavalry and the 
mounted infantry caught up and harassed the Boer rear- 
guards retiring northwards upon Pretoria. General Tucker’s 
7th Division also moved away to a new position to the north- 
east, but the 11th Division and headquarters stood fast at 
Germiston. On the following day, however, General Pole- 
Carew was ordered to change his quarters and occupy a new 
camping-ground, to reach which his division had to pass 
through the town. The Guards Brigade, preceded by the 
18th Brigade and the naval guns, marched off in the follow- 
ing order: massed pioneers of the brigade, massed signallers, 
massed drums and fifes, military foot police, General Jones, 
ist Batt. Coldstream, 2nd Batt. Coldstream, 3rd Batt. 
Grenadiers, rst Batt. Scots Guards, Brigade staff, bearer 
company, and field hospital. They were told that they had 
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only an easy march before them, but in effect it proved to 
be as arduous as any since the war began. For the first seven 
miles their route lay through the long and straggling suburb 
of Germiston with its numerous mines. To men accus- 
tomed to the rough but soft surface of the veld the hardness 
of the road was very trying. After entering Johannesburg 
itself they formed sections and fixed bayonets and marched 
past the Field-Marshal in the market-place. The town, 
from which the leading Uitlanders had departed before the 
outbreak of war, presented a somewhat neglected appearance, 
and the cosmopolitan crowd who witnessed the arrival of the 
British troops was doubtless largely composed of the dregs 
of the mining population. The men had been strictly en- 
joined to take no notice of the inhabitants, whose demeanour, 
however, was, as it turned out, not unfriendly. After pass- 
ing right through Johannesburg, the brigade, about five 
o’clock, reached the north-eastern side of the town and the 
place which the headquarters staff had assigned to the 11th 
Division as a camping-ground. Unfortunately the locality 
contained no water, and a fresh start had to be made and 
another four miles had to be traversed before a suitable 
bivouac could be discovered. The wagons with the rations 
and the officers’ mess carts came in about eight o’clock, but 
it was midnight before the blankets arrived. 

During the whole of the 1st and the 2nd June the r1th 
Division remained to the north-east of Johannesburg. Two 
miles away in their rear Lord Roberts was established in 
the pleasant suburb of Orange Grove, and still farther to 
the rear the 7th Division lay encamped. In the bivouac of 
the Guards Brigade, which was close to the leper asylum 
and the small-pox hospital, water was fairly plentiful, but its 
quality was more than doubtful. To luncheon amidst the 
comforts of the Johannesburg Club and to return in the 
evening to sleep in a potato field was a common experience 
of officers in these two days. In the meantime, at head- 
quarters the situation was causing some uneasiness. Rail- 
head could not yet be advanced beyond the Rhenoster River, 
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and the Free Staters, who had not followed their allies 
across the Vaal, were, under the skilful leadership of De 
Wet, once more attacking the long and exposed line of the 
British communications. After careful consideration, how- 
ever, Lord Roberts determined to push on to Pretoria. On 
the 2nd June, when the siege train arrived, for it was still 
uncertain whether the forts would be defended, the orders 
were issued for the advance to be resumed on the morrow. 
In point of fact Mr. Kruger had already left Pretoria for 
Machadodorp, where the seat of government was to be 
established. No attempt, it was decided, was to be made to 
defend the town, which the burgomaster was to hand over 
to Lord Roberts as soon as he should arrive. The forts 
were to be dismantled and Botha was merely to seek to delay 
the British. 

On the 3rd June the army entered upon the last stage of 
the march to the Boer capital. That evening, after a sharp 
affair with a Boer rear-guard, the cavalry reached Kalkheuvel, 
fifteen miles to the west of Pretoria. To their right rear 
General Hamilton lay at Diepsloot on the Florida-Pretoria 
Road, and headquarters and the 11th and 7th Divisions, 
less one brigade left behind at Johannesburg, at Leeuwkop. 
The next morning the Guards Brigade, preceded by the 
18th Brigade, moved off at half-past seven. After a hot and 
dusty march the 1st Battalion, who led the brigade, reached 
and crossed the Six Mile Spruit, the waters of which ap- 
peared singularly cool and inviting, about eleven o’clock. 
From the banks of the stream the ground, which was per- 
fectly open, ascended very gradually to a ridge fully a mile 
away. By this time both rifle and artillery fire could be 
heard, and it was, in consequence, in extended order that 
the battalion went up the incline. On reaching the top 
a second line of heights came into view, running, roughly 
speaking, parallel to the ridge upon which the leading com- 
panies now stood. It was seemingly held by the enemy in 
some strength, for to the left front of the 1st Battalion the 
18th Brigade and, yet farther to the left, some units of the 
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7th Division were in action, while in the far distance the forts 
of Pretoria were plainly visible. At this stage Major H.C. 
Surtees received the order to halt, and for more than an hour 
the brigade lay watching the naval guns shelling the forts 
and, when they made no response, extending their range and 
directing their fire upon the railway station. About one 
o’clock the adjutants, who had been sent for by the Brigade- 
Major, returned to their battalions with the orders for the 
forthcoming operations. 

The brigade was to advance, prolonging the line of the 
18th Brigade to the right. The rst Batt. Coldstream was to 
form both the 1st and the 2nd line, the 2nd Batt. the 3rd 
line, and the 3rd Batt. Grenadiers the local reserve. The 
1st Batt. Scots Guards, who found that day the rear- and 
baggage-guard, were not included in the dispositions. The 
firing-line was to cover a front of eight hundred yards and 
its centre was to be directed upon Fort Schantz Kop. The 
attack, however, was not to be pressed home. When a spur 
which appeared to run from south to north into the main 
position had been cleared of the enemy, the line was to halt 
and await further orders. The firing-line of the 1st Batta- 
lion, composed of the right half-companies of Nos. 2 and 3, 
under the command of 2nd Lieut. F. J. O. Montagu and 
Lieut. P. A. Macgregor respectively, at once went forward. 
In support, four hundred yards behind them, came the two 
left half-companies, and another four hundred yards behind 
them Nos. 4 and 5, the two companies in reserve, the re- 
maining three companies of the battalion, Nos. 6, 7, and 8, 
constituting the 2nd line. The leading waves were able to 
progress for fully a mile without suffering any molestation 
from the enemy. But when they reached the northern 
extremity of the spur along which they had been advancing, 
they came under a heavy, but ill-directed, rifle-fire. This 
they discovered proceeded not only from the high ground, 
but from trenches cunningly concealed among some bushes 
in the bottom of the valley, about six hundred yards away 
to their right front. From them the enemy could sweep the 
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whole of the dead ground at the foot of their main position 
and render any attempt to cross the valley a very costly 
undertaking. The half-companies in support having at once 
come up to reinforce the firing-line, a stationary fire-fight 
ensued which lasted without intermission until dark. Al- 
though exposed for so many hours to a continuous rifle-fire 
Nos. 2 and 3 escaped without casualties. This was due to 
the excellent cover which they obtained from the rocks and 
boulders scattered thickly over the hillside and to the fact 
that the Boers appear constantly to have directed their fire 
too high. The only three men in the whole battalion who 
were hit belonged to companies in reserve or in the 2nd line. 
When night came on and the firing died down, the rst 
Battalion received orders to entrench where they stood arid 
to throw out a line of outposts connecting with the 2nd Batt. 
Warwickshire Regiment (18th Brigade) on their left and with 
the 2nd Batt. Coldstream on their right. 

In pursuance of orders received in the course of their 
advance, the 1st Battalion had deviated considerably from 
their original point of direction and inclined more than 
a quarter left. The 2nd Battalion, who were disposed in 
lines of half-battalions, were in consequence on their right 
rear. But just before dark Col. Henniker was ordered to 
advance, pass behind the 1st Battalion, and occupy a hill 
about a mile to his immediate front which was believed to 
be beyond the enemy’s left. Col. Henniker succeeded in 
carrying out his mission without attracting the notice of the 
Boers, and he was already entrenched in his new position 
before they became aware of his presence. It was by that 
time nearly dark, but they at once opened a rapid and well- 
sustained fire upon the hill. The companies moving to their 
different places in the outpost line were thus unexpectedly 
assailed by a hail of bullets. They behaved, however, with 
great steadiness, and lying close until it was dark reached 
their prescribed stations with the loss of only one man, 
Private H. Davis, of No. 2, who was dangerously wounded. 
2nd Lieut. C. P. Heywood, who had come out with a recent 
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draft, especially attracted the notice of his commanding 
officer by his admirable leading of a half-company of No.2 
in somewhat trying circumstances. 

When the 1st Battalion stood to arms at dawn the next 
morning, the 5th June, the only signs of life to be observed 
in the enemy’s position were small parties of men upon 
a distant kopje who were thought at first to be engaged in 
carrying away their dead. But as the light improved they 
were seen to be British soldiers, and presently it was dis- 
covered that they were men of No. 2 carrying blankets back 
to the wagons who had lost their way in the dark. It could 
therefore be claimed that an unarmed party of the 1st 
Battalion were the first British troops to enter the enemy’s 
position and catch a glimpse of Pretoria. By this time it 
was evident that the Boers were in full retreat. During the 
night, in response to a summons sent into the town by 
Colonel De Lisle that afternoon, emissaries had come out 
to the British headquarters and, in the early hours of the 
morning, Pretoria was surrendered unconditionally. The 
11th Division accordingly received orders to march in and 
occupy it forthwith. The Guards Brigade, the 2nd Battalion 
leading, set out at half-past six. Some uncertainty appears 
to have prevailed as to whether it was to be regarded as 
a triumphal progress or as a march to be undertaken with 
military precautions. Not long after the start, however, 
shots were heard from the direction of Fort Schantz Kop, and 
the advanced guard under Major H. G. D. Shute was ordered 
toextend. But this was quickly revoked, and the remainder 
of the march was performed in column of route. On reaching 
the outskirts of the town an urgent message was received 
from General Pole-Carew himself that the advanced guard 
was to hurry on and prevent the departure of any trains. 
Major Shute galloped forward, and he and the General gave 
chase to a train which was at the moment leaving the station. 
Strange to say, neither of them were armed with even 
a revolver, and their shouts to the engine-driver to stop 
were, in consequence, unheeded. But in the meantime the 
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battalion scouts, under Lieut. G. Windsor Clive, and Nos. 7 
and 8 Companies had come up at the double and, extending 
across the line, fired a few shots into the station. This had 
the desired effect. The drivers of several engines which 
were under steam promptly took cover underneath them, and 
no further attempt was made to remove rolling-stock from 
the station, which was immediately occupied by the 2nd 
Battalion. In the course of the morning Col. Henniker 
secured about four hundred prisoners and sent off No. 5, 
under Captain R. C. E. Skeffington-Smyth, to take possession 
of Mr. Kruger’s house, where Mrs. Kruger was still in 
residence. 

Major H. C. Surtees received the order to withdraw his 
outposts and join the brigade column somewhat late, and it 
was only on the outskirts of Pretoria that the 1st Battalion 
caught up the main body. On entering the town Major 
Surtees was ordered to proceed to the State Artillery Barracks, 
where Major Erasmus, the Adjutant, Lieut. Du Toit, and 
about twenty gunners were made prisoners. The barracks 
themselves were then closely examined and pronounced to 
be vastly superior to any in England. They had been 
stripped of everything which could be conveniently re- 
moved, but the battalion discovered and appropriated about 
goo Ib. of corned beef which afterwards proved very useful. 
Meanwhile the ceremony of hoisting the Union Jack had 
been performed, the 3rd Batt. Grenadier Guards finding the 
Guard of Honour and keeping the ground. The rest of the 
brigade then formed up and, with all the other available 
troops, marched past the Field-Marshal in the market-place. 
The Guards Brigade that evening bivouacked on the race- 
course to the west of the town. During the morning Lieut. 
H. A. Chandos-Pole-Gell," who had been released with the 
other officer prisoners, rejoined the 2nd Battalion. 


1 This officer was a few days later posted to the 1st Battalion. 
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THE BATTLE OF DIAMOND HILL 


IHE stay of the Guards Brigade on Pretoria racecourse 

was of short duration. On the 7th June orders were 
received that the 11th Division was, on the morrow, to move 
round to Koodoes Poort Station, on the east side of the town. 
It was the turn of the 18th Brigade to lead the division, and 
it was, consequently, not until one o’clock in the afternoon 
that the brigade made a start. The arrangements of the 
headquarters staff appear to have fallen into some con- 
fusion, for, on reaching the camping-ground assigned to the 
11th Division, it was found to be in occupation of a cavalry 
brigade. It became necessary, therefore, to push on along 
the railway towards Silverton in search of a suitable halt- 
ing place, which was found some little distance farther on. 
Owing, among other circumstances, to an awkward drift, 
darkness came on before the 1st line transport arrived. 
However, after a cold, wet night it was discovered the next 
day that there was little fault to be found with the bivouac. 
The grass was clean, and both wood and water were plentiful. 
Moreover, outpost duty was not severe, one company by 
day and three by night being all that was required for the 
protection of the brigade. The general impression at this 
time was that the war was over to all intents and purposes. 
It was no secret that the Field-Marshal was in communica- 
tion with General Botha and that peace proposals were under 
discussion. Nor was this idea that serious hostilities were 
at an end mere camp gossip. In his diary Major Shute 
records that a friend, an officer holding an important position 
on the headquarters staff, told him that ‘Roberts would 
have left the country by the 15th August’ and that most 
units would be on ‘their way home a month before that’. 
On the 5th June, on the day of the British entry into 
Pretoria, the principal Boer leaders met and conferred at 
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Hatherley’s distillery near Eerste Fabrieken Station on the 
Delagoa Bay railway, about twelve miles due east of the 
capital. Although De la Rey and one or two others indig- 
nantly scouted the notion of acknowledging defeat, the 
majority showed plainly that they had little hope of victory. 
In the end, after much discussion, it was determined to 
postpone the final decision for two days. In the interval 
certain Boer officials who had surrendered to the British at 
Pretoria made great efforts to bring about a meeting between 
General Botha and the Field-Marshal. In order to arrange 
something of the kind, Mrs. Botha,- who like Mrs. Kruger 
remained behind at Pretoria, was allowed to pass out of the 
British lines and pay her husband a visit. But in the mean- 
time came the news of the great success which had attended 
De Wet’s operations in the Orange River Colony. When 
they heard of the cutting off of detachments, of the sur- 
render of British garrisons, and of the interruption of all 
railway connexion south of the Vaal the determination of 
the Boers to continue the struggle revived. A correspon- 
dence was, indeed, begun between General Botha and Lord 
Roberts, but it led to nothing and, so far as the Boer General 
was concerned, was doubtless only kept going for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the nature of the British terms. 
Whether or not the pourparlers with Botha would lead 
to any practical results, Lord Roberts had necessarily to 
continue his field operations as actively as ever. The first 
task which demanded his attention was the restoration of 
his railway communications which De Wet had so effec- 
tually severed. This entailed the dispatch to various points 
of a considerable number of the troops with which he had 
marched into Pretoria. Owing to this necessity and to the 
inevitable wastage of war, he was left with a fighting force 
which did not exceed sixteen thousand men. And Botha, 
having retired about fifteen miles along the Delagoa Bay 
railway, was now strongly posted on the hills north and 
south of Pienaar’s Poort Station. Although he was not yet 
in a position to undertake far-reaching operations, Lord 
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Roberts had no idea of allowing him to remain undisturbed 
so disagreeably close to Pretoria and, on the 8th June, 
French’s, Hutton’s, and Hamilton’s mounted troops moved 
out on a wide front with the mission of locating his 
position. 

That same morning the two Coldstream battalions were 
paraded under Col. Henniker, who read out the congratula- 
tory telegrams which Lord Roberts had received from the 
Queen, from the Prince of Wales, and from Lords Wolseley 
and Lansdowne. After this ceremony, officers and men 
were for the most part engaged in talking over the prospects 
of peace and in watching the departure of General Hutton’s 
transport, when they were startled by a loud explosion. The 
Boers, it was speedily discovered, had mounted a 6-in. 
Creusot gun on a railway truck and were shelling the camp 
from Pienaar’s Poort, nearly ten thousand yards away. Two 
5-in. guns which General Pole-Carew ordered up replied so 
effectually that after twelve rounds the enemy withdrew 
their piece. The 100-lb. Boer shells inflicted no casualties, 
but one of them fell unpleasantly close to Mrs. Botha, who 
was returning from her peace mission to her husband. After 
the bombardment officers and men of the 11th Division 
were confined to camp, but the order was soon relaxed and, 
on Sunday the roth June, a limited number of officers were 
able to attend the Thanksgiving Service at St. Alban’s 
Cathedral, Pretoria. That afternoon the division received 
orders to march at dawn. 

For the past two days General French and General 
Hutton had been feeling for the enemy’s northern flank, 
while General Ian Hamilton had been similarly engaged in 
seeking to ascertain how far his position extended to the 
south. General Botha, however, although his total force 
did not exceed eight thousand men and twenty-four guns, 
was in the happy situation of being able to counter very 
effectually these attempts to encircle him. The line of 
heights upon which he stood was naturally so strong that 
it could be defended against anything in the nature of a 
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frontal attack by a very small number of mobile troops. 
Holding his centre very lightly, he disposed the bulk of his 
men on his flanks, which he proposed to extend widely 
should the British, as was their practice, seek to overlap 
them. Thus, when Generals French and Ian Hamilton 
endeavoured to discover the limits of his position they found 
themselves constantly confronted by wings which seemed 
capable of endless expansion. So consistently did General 
Botha adhere to these tactics that, on the roth June, his 
battle line was stretched over twenty-five miles of intricate 
and mountainous country from the Kameelfontein Valley 
on the north to Morskop and the heights which dominate 
the head waters of the Pienaar’s River on the south. It was 
towards the left centre of the Boer line, to a point about 
four miles west of Donkerhoek, that the 11th Division was 
ordered to proceed. Starting in a thick fog, at half-past six 
on the morning of the 11th June, the brigade marched for 
about five miles in a south-easterly direction to Struben’s 
Farm, where a halt was called and where the four battalions 
remained for the rest of the day. On their left the 18th 
Brigade lay, like themselves, awaiting the expected order to 
advance, when General Ian Hamilton should have succeeded 
in turning the enemy’s flank. From that direction came the 
sound of both artillery and rifle fire. But nothing could be 
seen of the movements of the troops engaged. About two 
o’clock, however, a body of some four hundred Boers was 
observed to emerge suddenly from a distant wood and to 
retire hastily across the open under a heavy fire of shrapnel. 
This, the result of General Bruce Hamilton’s capture of the 
Kleinfontein ridge, was the only incident of the battle which 
the Coldstream witnessed. That night the brigade bivou- 
acked upon the ground which they had occupied during the 
day. Just before dark the heavy guns of the division opened 
fire, but it was only to cover the return of the train conveying 
Lord Roberts to Pretoria. 

The general situation that evening was most disquieting. 
On the left, General French, far from succeeding in turning 
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the enemy’s northern flank, found himself throughout the 
day confronted by superior forces which, towards nightfall, 
began to threaten his line of retreat. On the right, General 
Ian Hamilton’s two cavalry brigades and his mounted 
infantry had been equally unsuccessful in their attempts 
to work round the southern extremity of General Botha’s 
position. More than once in this part of the field the 
cavalry were hard put to it to hold their own. Indeed, on 
one memorable occasion, two guns of G. Battery, R.H.A., 
were only saved from capture by the prompt action of 
Lord Airlie, who was killed at the head of the mixed party 
of 12th Lancers and roth Hussars whom he had led so 
successfully. Major-General Bruce Hamilton, however, 
with the 21st Infantry Brigade succeeded in taking and in 
maintaining himself upon the Kleinfontein ridge. But 
towering above him and barring the way to any further 
penetration into the enemy’s lines were the heights of 
Donkerhoek and Diamond Hill. There is reason to believe 
that Lord Roberts’s first decision that night was to dis- 
continue the operations. His plan of encircling the enemy 
with his mounted troops, which he had hitherto practised 
so successfully, had in this instance proved impossible of 
execution. It was plain that, if the cavalry were held up on 
both wings, the Boers could only be forced out of their 
positions by an infantry attack. But to launch infantry 
against them, before they had been shaken by threats to 
their flanks and rear, was a course of action to which Lord 
Roberts was always most averse. And now, when his 
available infantry brigades were reduced to three, he was 
more than ever reluctant to resort to tactics which would 
probably entail a heavy list of casualties. Nevertheless, at 
three o’clock on the morning of the 12th June, instructions 
were telegraphed to General Pole-Carew to employ one of 
his brigades in supporting the attack which General Ian 
Hamilton was to make on Diamond Hill. It is said that in 
taking this resolution Lord Roberts was greatly influenced 
by the news which came in during the night that Lord 
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Methuen had had an important success against De Wet on 
the Rhenoster River. 

Some delay seems to have taken place in transmitting this 
order to the 11th Division, for, although no time was lost 
after its reception, it was eight o’clock before the rst Batt. 
Coldstream, the advanced guard of the brigade, moved off. 
Behind the signallers, who marched at the head of the main 
body, came the two naval 12-pounders, two field batteries, 
the two 5-in. siege guns, the 2nd Batt. Coldstream, the 3rd 
Batt. Grenadiers, and the 1st Batt. Scots Guards. General 
Inigo Jones was in command of the whole and his instruc- 
tions prescribed that he was to cross the Pienaar’s River at 
Mooiplaats and place himself at the disposal of General Ian 
Hamilton. About ten o’clock the passage of the river was 
effected, the 1st Batt. Scots Guards remaining on the left 
bank to keep up a connexion with the 18th Brigade and to 
protect the two 5-in. guns, which from this point began to 
shell the Donker Poort ravine at a range of nearly eight 
thousand yards. Leaving the river behind him, General 
Jones, who henceforward acted under the direct orders of 
General Jan Hamilton, inclined somewhat to his left and 
entered the valley of a small tributary of the Pienaar’s which 
runs almost due west to the south of Kleinfontein. Nothing 
as yet had actually been seen of General Hamilton’s troops, 
but for the past hour his guns had been very busy and from 
time to time sharp outbursts of rifle fire had been audible. 
After the advanced guard had proceeded for a short distance, 
Major Surtees was met by Captain Balfour, General Ian 
Hamilton’s A.D.C., who told him that the ridge it was 
intended he should occupy was now held by a battalion of 
the 21st Brigade and he was therefore to push on, farther 
to the east, to the head of the valley, where he would find 
General Bruce Hamilton. Captain Balfour then rode on to 
General Jones, and presently Major Surtees was informed 
that, for the duration of the present operations, he was 
detached from the Guards Brigade and placed under the 
orders of General Bruce Hamilton. At the head of the valley, 
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when he reached it about half an hour later, Major Surtees 
found General Bruce Hamilton’s reserves, consisting of four 
companies of the 1st Batt. Derbyshire Regiment, and, in 
accordance with directions which he now received, he posted 
the 1st Battalion in rear of them, ready to co-operate with 
them directly they should receive the order to advance. 

The course which the 1st Battalion had been ordered to 
take had brought them on to the southern edge of the 
Kleinfontein plateau. Peering over the low swelling of the 
ground behind which they lay, they saw before them a long 
basin of grass land upon which, facing towards the north, 
the 21st Brigade awaited the order to move forward to the 
attack. The right of the line consisted of half the rst Batt. 
Derbyshire Regiment, the centre of the C.I.V.," and the 
left of the 1st Batt. Sussex Regiment. A mile away their 
objective stood out very plainly. With Donkerhoek to the 
west and Rhenosterfontein to the east, Diamond Hill is the 
central and most prominent feature in the chain of heights 
which extends for six miles from Donker Poort to the valley 
of the Honde River. To the right rear of the 1st Battalion 
General Ian Hamilton’s guns were pouring shrapnel upon 
its steep western face, which rises like a cliff scored with 
dongas from the valley beyond Kleinfontein. Soon after 
midday, when he learnt that the 1st Batt. Coldstream were 
in rear of his centre and that the 2nd Battalion were in 
échélon behind his left, General Bruce Hamilton ordered 
the attack to be delivered. In widely extended lines the 
21st Brigade swept across the plateau and, descending into 
the valley, were soon nestling in comparative safety on the 
scarped side of Diamond Hill. So effectually had the guns 
kept down the Boer fire that they were able to reach their 
objective with the most trifling casualties. 

1 The City Imperial Volunteers. Raised in December 1899. Men 
selected from 47 different volunteer regiments. In addition to an infantry 
battalion the corps consisted of mounted infantry and a battery of artillery. 
The whole was commanded by Col. W. H. Mackinnon, formerly of the 


Grenadier Guards, and the infantry by Major the Earl of Albermarle, 
formerly of the Scots Guards. 
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But complete possession of Diamond Hill was still very 
far from obtained. The true crest, which was invisible from 
the valley below, was fully half a mile farther on, and thither 
the enemy retired, when the fire of the British guns rendered 
uncomfortable a more forward position. As soon, therefore, 
as the 21st Brigade sought to push on, they were met by 
a storm of bullets from the Boers, whom the guns could no 
longer reach. In response, however, to an urgent message 
from General Hamilton, Major Conolly succeeded in bring- 
ing up by a rough track the 82nd Battery, R.F.A., and in 
coming into action between the C.I.V. and the Royal Sussex. 
From this moment the intensity of the enemy’s fire quickly 
diminished, and the C.I.V., rushing forward, secured the 
coveted crest line without great difficulty. At the same time 
the Royal Sussex with the 2nd Batt. Coldstream in close 
support established themselves upon the hills to the left. 
Some two hours before this the 2nd Battalion, acting as the 
1st line of the Guards Brigade, entered the broad valley to 
the south of Diamond Hill in extended order, Nos. 4 and 
5 forming the firing-line supports, Nos. 2 and 3 the 2nd 
line, and 6, 7, and 8 the 3rd line. During the first advance 
of the 21st Brigade the battalion remained stationary 
behind a ridge about the centre of the plain, and here they 
came under fire from a Boer gun upon the heights. Fortun- 
ately, however, the shells failed to burst, and they in conse- 
quence sustained no casualties. After about an hour, when 
the 21st Brigade advanced a second time, Col. Henniker 
was ordered to move forward on the left rear of the Royal 
Sussex and occupy the high ground to the west of Diamond 
Hill. This proved easy of accomplishment, and by two 
o’clock he was in his prescribed position, prolonging the 
line of the 21st Brigade to the left. Meanwhile the 1st 
Battalion, having crossed the valley in rear of the half- 
battalion of the Derbyshire Regiment when General Bruce 
Hamilton called up his reserves, were also upon the crest 
line with three companies, Nos. 2, 3, and 4, in reserve at 
the foot of the hill. 
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When, by two o’clock in the afternoon, the British were 
thus established upon Diamond Hill and the neighbouring 
heights the Boers fell back in two directions. While most 
of them retired to Donker Poort Hill, which stands out like 
a fortress guarding the gap through which the road to 
Middelburg passes, a not inconsiderable body drew off to 
the south-east, towards the valley of the Honde. Between 
these two points extends a rock-strewn plateau to which 
slope down the eastern sides of Donkerhoek and Diamond 
Hill. It was clear to General Bruce Hamilton that, before 
he could complete the work which had begun so auspiciously, 
he must compel the enemy to evacuate the immensely strong 
position at Donker Poort. There could be no question, 
however, of descending into the deep gorge at its foot and 
of seeking to climb its steep slopes, swarming as they were 
with riflemen supported by a powerful artillery. The only 
practicable course was to push on northwards, towards the 
railway, and turn the Boer stronghold from the east. But 
no sooner had the first of his troops set foot upon the plateau 
than they came under fire from the front and from both 
flanks, from the west from the Poort itself, and from the east 
from Rhenosterfontein and the kopjes north of the Honde 
River. 

In these circumstances, in order to relieve the pressure 
on his right flank, General Bruce Hamilton directed the 
leading half-battalion of the Derbyshire Regiment to move 
to the right and advance in a north-easterly direction upon 
two detached kopjes from which the enemy kept up a con- 
stant fire upon the plateau. Later on, about four o’clock, 
when it was evident that the Derbyshire companies were 
making no progress, Major Surtees was ordered to take his 
battalion to the right and go to their support. While carrying 
out this movement Major Surtees, who had no clear idea 
about the General’s intentions, sent off his adjutant, Captain 
R.J. Marker, to obtain more precise instructions. That officer 
found General Bruce Hamilton with General Ian Hamilton 
on the summit of Diamond Hill and was told that Major 
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Surtees was to extend his battalion widely and endeavour 
to enfilade the right of the Boers posted upon the two kopjes, 
but he must on no account incur the risk of heavy losses. 
All Lord Roberts’s instructions to his Generals contained 
some proviso of this kind which they, in due course, trans- 
mitted to their subordinates. It is very necessary, therefore, 
in order to understand the nature of such an affair as the 
fight on Diamond Hill, to bear in mind that it was directed 
by officers who were compelled to regard the avoidance of 
casualties as a primary consideration. By the time that 
Captain Marker returned, Major Surtees had deployed 
Nos. 5 and 6 as a firing-line and supports, with Nos. 7 and 
8 as a reserve upon the crest line and Nos. 2, 3, and 4 as 
a 2nd line at the foot of the hill. On learning the General’s 
wishes he at once directed Captain R. Longueville, whose 
company, No. 6, was on the left of the firing-line, to push 
on and endeavour to outflank the enemy. His leading half- 
company, however, had not progressed more than a hundred 
and fifty yards before it came under a cross fire from the two 
kopjes and from parties of Boers ensconced in trenches and 
behind a line of sangars on the northern side of the plateau. 
Captain Longueville thereupon brought up his other half- 
company and sought to press on. But it was clear that the 
farther he advanced the more completely would he be 
enfiladed, and Major Surtees, accordingly, decided not to 
persevere and once more dispatched Captain Marker to 
explain matters to the General. In this part of the field the 
situation underwent little change, until night came on and 
the firing ceased. For the remainder of the afternoon 
Captain Longueville’s men lay with their outer flank com- 
pletely in the air, but fairly protected from the enemy’s 
bullets by the rocks and the great boulders strewn thickly 
over the ground. Next to them No. 5 and, farther on still, 
the Derbyshire companies prolonged the line to the right. 
Shortly before darkness actually set in Major Surtees sent 
up a section from Nos. 7 and 8 to strengthen his firing-line 
in consequence of a report which he received from the 
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Derbyshire Regiment that the Boers were preparing to 
counter-attack. 

On the left the conditions were not dissimilar. In The 
Times History the position on General Ian Hamilton’s front 
has been compared very aptly to the segment of a circle, 
the arc—the crest line of Diamond Hill and Donkerhoek— 
being held by the British, while the enemy occupied the 
segment comprising the Donker Poort position, the line of 
sangars north of the plateau,and the Rhenosterfontein kopjes. 
It has been shown how on the right General Bruce Hamilton’s 
endeavours to advance from the arc and drive the enemy 
from the segment proved ineffectual. On the left, with the 
same purpose in view and with a larger number of troops, 
his efforts were no more successful. After they had crowned 
the heights west of Diamond Hill, the Royal Sussex and the 
2nd Batt. Coldstream were ordered to continue to advance 
towards the north. They were followed by the 3rd Batt. 
Grenadiers and half the 1st Batt. Scots Guards, whom 
General Jones had brought up from Mooiplaats. The 2nd 
Battalion, on the left of the line, came at once under a 
galling fire from the fortresslike hill which dominates the 
Poort and from the kopjes which form the southern flank of 
the position. The 83rd Field Battery, however, which since 
the morning had been escorted by No. 1 company of the 
2nd Battalion, here intervened with great effect. Having 
succeeded in dragging his guns up the steep face of Donker- 
hoek Major Guthrie Smith sent forward a section almost 
into the firing-line of the Coldstream and came into action 
within nine hundred yards of the enemy’s trenches. The 
stream of shrapnel which they and the 83rd Battery to their 
right rear poured unremittingly upon the frowning brow of 
Donker Poort Hill quickly subdued the Boer fire. The 
moment the storm of bullets grew less intense the 2nd 
Battalion, the firing-line of which now consisted of Nos. 3, 
4, and 5, swung somewhat to the left and reached a ridge 
from which they were able to bring an effectual fire upon the 
enemy who were lining the far side of the ravine. In this 
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position, by forming a defensive flank, they should have 
greatly assisted the advance of the troops on their right. 
But in point of fact little further progress was made. Per- 
haps because he judged that the remaining hours of daylight 
were too short to make it advisable to throw fresh troops into 
the battle, General Ian Hamilton did not call upon General 
Jones to use up any of his reserves and, as on many previous 
occasions in the campaign, the action resolved itself into 
a stationary fire-fight. Just before night set in the Boers 
all along the line opened a tremendous fusillade, which 
called forth an equally loud outburst of fire from the British. 
Then suddenly, as if by common consent, the firing ceased 
and night and silence descended upon the hills and valleys 
which, but a few minutes before, had reverberated with the 
crash of thousands of rifles. 

Unknown to the troops upon the slopes of Donkerhoek 
and Diamond Hill, an event had taken place far away to 
their right which had completely changed the situation. 
In the course of the infantry attack upon Diamond Hill 
and the neighbouring heights the cavalry were unable to 
make much progress. But it was otherwise with Col. De 
Lisle, whose mounted infantry occupied the space between 
the right of the 21st Brigade and General Broadwood’s 
squadrons. Having quickly realized the great importance 
of the Rhenosterfontein kopjes, he laid his plans so well that, 
soon after three o’clock in the afternoon, the New South 
Wales Mounted Rifles succeeded in capturing by a surprise 
attack the hill which was in effect the key to the whole Boer 
position. Some three hours earlier De la Rey had been able 
to assure General Botha that, if he could spare him some 
additional men, he could overpower General French, break 
through the British centre, and sweep down upon General 
Ian Hamilton’s left. General Botha agreed to give him the 
required assistance, but, as the promised reinforcements 
were about to start, he learnt that the Rhenosterfontein 
kopjes had been captured and that the Diamond Hill plateau 
could no longer be denied to the British. On receipt of this 
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news he gave up all idea of counter-attacking on the lines 
proposed by De la Rey, and at once proceeded to make very 
different dispositions. 

At the British headquarters that night the situation still 
gave rise to much anxiety. Measures were taken to keep 
open a line of retreat for General French and to reinforce 
General Ian Hamilton by hastily recalling some of the units 
which had been sent southwards to guard the railway. But, 
while the Field-Marshal was thus apprehensive of a vigor- 
ous counter-attack on the morrow, Generals Pole-Carew and 
Ian Hamilton were planning how to turn Col. De Lisle’s cap- 
ture of the Rhenosterfontein kopjes to the best advantage. 
General Pole-Carew, they decided, should lead the 18th 
Brigade, covered by the naval guns, against the centre and, 
while the Guards held on to Donkerhoek and Diamond Hill, 
the 21st Brigade would concentrate at Rhenosterfontein and 
strike northwards towards the railway. Thus the Boers in 
their impregnable stronghold at Donker Poort would find 
themselves engaged upon their front, held on their flank, and 
threatened in their rear. And if they were compelled to 
retire from Donker Poort they would be obliged to abandon 
the whole line of heights to which they had hitherto clung 
so tenaciously. In the meantime, the troops spent the night 
upon the battlefield. The bulk of the Guards Brigade was 
concentrated in bivouac in the valley below Donkerhoek, 
covered by a line of pickets furnished by Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 
8 companies of the 2nd Battalion. About a mile or so to 
the east the 1st Battalion lay at the foot of Diamond Hill, 
their outposts being found by Nos. 5 and 6, who were 
ordered to entrench. A strong patrol from the first-named 
company went out towards the northern edge of the plateau 
as soon as it was dark. The difficulty of concealment was 
greatly increased by the fact that the grass was on fire in many 
places. Nevertheless, the little party succeeded in creeping 
up to within a very short distance of the enemy’s position. 
The reason of the Boer’s lack of vigilance was then apparent. 
Their trenches and their sangars were completely deserted. 
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At six o’clock on the morning of the 13th July Captain 
Hon. E. M. Pakenham, temporarily in command of the 2nd 
Battalion, moved the companies which had spent the night in 
the brigade bivouac on to the ridge upon which the outposts 
were established. Col. Henniker had been injured by a 
severe fall upon the steep face of Donkerhoek the afternoon 
before, and had, in the absence of Major Shute, who was in 
hospital, been obliged to hand over the command to the 
senior captain. After this movement had been carried out 
officers and men lay down, expecting every minute that the 
Boers would once more open fire. But nothing happened, 
and presently, to their surprise, they saw mounted infantry- 
men riding leisurely over the ground which the enemy had 
occupied overnight. That the Boers in this part of the field 
had retreated was clear, and it was soon learnt that it was no 
partial retirement, but that they had abandoned the whole 
line of heights from Kameelfontein to Morskop. A some- 
what belated pursuit by the cavalry achieved no useful 
result. Col. De Lisle did succeed in catching up a Boer 
rear-guard in the neighbourhood of the Bronkhorst Spruit, 
but being unsupported was unable to interfere with it 
seriously. Thus ended the Battle of Diamond Hill, which 
placed the coveted chain of hills from which General Botha 
could menace Pretoria in Lord Roberts’s hands. The 
victory had been cheaply won, for in the whole force the 
casualties did not exceed two hundred, most of whom were 
wounded. But the Boers suffered no more, and they left 
the field with their morale in no way diminished. The 
casualties in the Guards Brigade were confined to the two 
Coldstream battalions. In the 1st Battalion 2nd Lieut. C. E. 
Brett and eight men were wounded. The battalion expended 
but little ammunition as, owing to the wide extension of 
the companies, no volleys were fired, and the Boers seldom 
offered a sufficient target for individual shooting. On the 
other hand, the 2nd Battalion, whose only casualty was 
Private W. Hayes,* who was severely wounded, fired nearly 
* One Private, W. Lowe, died two days later. 3 Died the next day. 
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eight thousand rounds, the bulk of which were doubtless 
expended in the volleys delivered by Nos. 3, 4, and 5 when 
they lined the ridge and engaged the enemy across the 
Donkerhoek ravine. 

For another forty-eight hours the Guards Brigade re- 
mained encamped upon the battlefield, the 1st Battalion 
rejoining it on the 14th June. The next morning all four 
battalions marched back through Koodoespoort gap to 
Sunnyside, about two miles east of Pretoria, where the 
whole of the 11th Division was concentrated. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


DONKERHOEK AND THE ADVANCE 
TO MIDDELBURG 


FTER their return from Diamond Hill the Guards 
battalions were only allowed a few days’ rest in their 
camp on the eastern outskirts of Pretoria, where they were 
fairly comfortable, for, although the nights were cold and 
not infrequently wet, outpost duty was light, the brigade 
having only to find an examining guard by day and a picket 
half a company strong by night. Commanding officers, 
however, were warned that they must be prepared for a move 
at any moment, and on the evening of the 2oth June the 
order came for the 11th Division to march the next day to 
Eerste Fabrieken Station. Since its capture in the recent 
battle, the chain of heights to the east of the town had been 
held by mounted troops, and it was for the purpose of 
relieving some of them and, generally, of strengthening the 
outpost line that this movement was to be carried out. 
Accordingly, on the morning of the 21st June the brigade 
set out and went into bivouac round Mr. Samuel Mark’s 
model farm, about two miles south of Eerste Fabrieken 
Station. Rain came on soon after their arrival, and the night 
was spent under conditions as miserable as any which they 
had endured since they landed in South Africa. The next 
day, however, Col. Henniker and a few other officers were 
able to enjoy the unwonted luxury of a hot bath in Mr. 
Mark’s house, where General Pole-Carew had taken up his 
quarters. It was cheering also to learn that a large consign- 
ment of hutting material, removed from the former prisoners’ 
camp at Waterval, had arrived at the station and was at the - 
disposal of the troops. But in the meantime another move 
was ordered, and at eight o’clock on the 23rd June the 
brigade marched away some seven miles to the south-east 
to Donker Poort and took over the outposts of Col. Henry’s 
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mounted infantry. In this new position the Coldstream 
battalions were within a short distance of Diamond Hill 
and of the ground upon which they had been in action on 
the 12th June. Their bivouac, which was pleasantly situated 
near Mr. Wolmarans’ farm, where General Jones established 
himself, was on the north and that of the Grenadiers and the 
Scots Guards on the south side of the road to Middelburg. 
The outpost line which the Guards battalions were called 
upon to hold extended for about four miles from Diamond 
Hill on the east to Wolmarans’ Rust Farm on the west. In 
the first instance it was divided into two sections, an arrange- 
ment which was soon superseded by another, according to 
which the line was made to consist of three, and finally of 
four, sections. Two companies by day and four by night 
were in the first instance apportioned to its defence, but 
later on, when the Boers were believed to be meditating 
an attack, their number was increased. On the left of the 
Guards Col. Henry’s mounted infantrymen linked up with 
the 18th Brigade and carried on the line past Pienaar’s 
Poort Station almost as far as Edendale. Both Coldstream 
battalions soon made their bivouacs fairly comfortable. 
With the material which the wagons brought up, on the 
25th June, they built lines of corrugated iron shelters with — 
roofs which sloped to the front and were about five feet 
high at the back. In each row, which was about fifty paces 
long, a company was housed. The state of the boots was at 
this time once more the subject of representations by the 
battalion commanders. In the 1st Batt. Coldstream it was 
reported that no less than one hundred and forty men were 
unfit to march, owing to the bad condition of their shoe 
leather, and the 2nd Battalion were in a very similar plight. 
For the moment, however, matters were fairly quiet. Small 
parties of Boers were observed about Elands River Station, 
and on the 28th June firing was kept up almost continuously 
throughout the morning along the whole front of the Guards 
Brigade. On this day, in the course of a small skirmish, 
a few Boers who were judged to be leaders were seen to ride 
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up to within three thousand yards of the picket line and 
make a close reconnaissance of the position. Divisional 
headquarters about this same time became apprehensive 
that the Boers were proposing to blacken their faces and rush 
the pickets by night. In consequence of these warnings 
each section of the line was strengthened by one company, 
and on the night of the 1st July, when an attack was thought 
to be imminent, the outposts were doubled. It was not so 
much from the front, from the direction of the railway, as 
from the right that danger threatened. The chain of hills 
which constituted the British position was flanked by the 
Tygerpoort-Witpoort ridge, a well-defined line of kopjes 
starting from Koodoespoort and extending to the south- 
east as far as the Bronkhorst Spruit. General Hutton, who 
was on the right of the Guards, held the upper or western 
end of this ridge, but towards the eastern extremity the Boers 
were in force about Bapsfontein and Witpoort. 

The great plan which Lord Roberts was now elaborating 
was the capture of the Delagoa Bay railway. If the Boers 
were to lose it they would be deprived of their last avenue of 
communication with the outer world, and their power of 
maintaining an organized resistance would be destroyed. 
The Field-Marshal, however, was not yet ready to begin the 
necessary operations. In the eastward advance which he 
contemplated, Sir Redvers Buller was to co-operate directly, 
and at the end of June that General was not yet in a position 
to intervene. Second only in strategical importance to the 
capture of the Delagoa Bay line was the possession of the 
entire length of the Natal Railway. Once he could dispose 
of it, and it was part of Sir Redvers’s task to repair it as 
rapidly as possible, Lord Roberts’s communications with the 
coast need no longer wholly depend upon the Bloemfontein 
line. The general situation in the fortnight which followed 
Diamond Hill appeared to be quite satisfactory. In the 
Orange River Colony, the work of clearing the districts 
which De Wet had invaded was proceeding smoothly. In 
the south-eastern Transvaal, Sir Redvers Buller was slowly 
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but surely advancing, and his junction with the Field-Marshal 
was a question of days. North and west of Pretoria the 
country seemed settling down and, as after the entry of the 
British into Bloemfontein, the burghers appeared to be 
weary of fighting and to be anxious only to surrender their 
arms and to return to their peaceful avocations. In these 
circumstances, Lord Roberts determined to employ this 
period of enforced inactivity in expelling the Boers from the 
Tygerpoort ridge, a necessary preliminary to any general 
advance along the Delagoa Bay line. 

From the hills upon which their pickets were established 
the Coldstream battalions had a splendid view over the 
rocky plain to the north, with the Delagoa Bay railway in the 
far distance. But they could see nothing and could hear 
little of the operations of General Hutton and subsequently 
of General French upon the Tygerpoort ridge, twenty miles 
away to their right front. The month which they spent in 
this region can therefore only be described as uneventful. 
At the same time it was by no means a period of leisure, for 
the near presence of the enemy allowed of no relaxation of 
vigilance. Early in July a discovery at Mr. Wolmarans’ 
house, in which General Inigo Jones had taken up his abode, 
aroused much interest. A native, it appears, disclosed to 
some officer on the General’s staff that, before departing, 
Mr. Wolmarans had buried a large sum of money in his 
garden. A search that night by moonlight, carried out by 
Captain Macdonald, A.S.C.,and Lieut. E. Longueville, Cold- 
stream Guards, the General’s A.D.C., showed that the man’s 
story was true and that over nine thousand pounds in gold, 
twenty-two rifles, and a bag of official correspondence were 
buried at the place indicated. The whole was handed over 
to the divisional staff, Major Shute, who put in a claim for 
some of it on behalf of the Regimental Institute, being in- 
formed officially that everything found in such circum- 
stances was regarded as ‘spoils of war and became the 
property of the Sovereign’. During these weeks of waiting 
upon the Donkerhoek ridge considerable reinforcements 
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from home arrived for all the battalions of the brigade. The 
Coldstream draft of two hundred men was divided between 
the two battalions, the five officers who accompanied it being 
posted as follows. Major G. Fremantle, Lieut. Hon.G.A.C. 
Crichton, Lieut. E. T.H. Hanbury-Tracy, and Lieut. C.J.C. 
Grant? to the 1st Battalion, and Lieut. H. A. Herbert-Stepney 
to the 2nd Battalion. Lieut. Crichton was the adjutant of the 
3rd Battalion and was sent out with the idea that he should 
replace Lieut. T. G. Matheson, who had been invalided 
home in April. But when he arrived Major Surtees was 
unwilling to disturb the existing arrangement, whereby the 
work of adjutant was carried out by Captain Marker, and 
Lieut. Crichton was, in consequence, merely ‘attached’ to 
the 1st Battalion, in which he performed duty as a company 
officer although still retaining his appointment of a battalion 
adjutant. 

By midday on the 11th July the operations on the Tyger- 
poort-Witpoort ridge, which had been in progress for the 
past several days, achieved a full measure of success, and 
General French was about to start in vigorous pursuit of the 
discomfited foe when he was ordered from headquarters 
to stay his hand. The Boers in considerable force had 
assumed the offensive to the north of Pretoria, while to the 
west General De la Rey, with Mr. State-Attorney Smuts as 
his chief staff officer, had emerged from the recesses of the 
Magaliesberg and had overpowered the detachment of Scots 
Greys and of the 2nd Batt. Lincolnshire Regiment guarding 
the pass at Zillikat’s Nek. It was impossible to say what 
this sudden activity portended. Pretoria itself was very 
inadequately protected, and Lord Roberts, in view of the 
danger of an attack, decided to recall General French and 
the greater part of the infantry which had been acting under 
his immediate orders. Nor were these the only troops 
which were brought back to the vicinity of the capital. On 
the 12th July the Guards Brigade received orders to extend 


1 Lieut. Grant had been severely wounded at Belmont. He was the 
first officer who had been invalided home to return to duty in S. Africa. 
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their outpost line to Pienaar’s Poort Station and replace the 
mounted infantry, who were to draw in to Derdepoort. 
Henceforward the Guards outposts were divided into four 
sections, Nos. 3 and 4 on the left being found by the two 
Coldstream battalions on alternate days. The duty which 
this entailed was very heavy, three companies being re- 
quired at night for No. 3 section and two for No. 4. Further- 
more, under the first shock of the news of Zillikat’s Nek, 
divisional orders prescribed that the whole division would 
stand to arms for an hour at dawn. But this arrangement 
was cancelled almost at once and a new order issued that 
outposts were always to be relieved at half-past four, and 
that the old outposts were to remain upon the ground until 
half-past six. Thus in the two Coldstream sections there 
were always ten companies in the outpost line at the critical 
hour of dawn. At half-past six the night outposts returned 
to camp and for the remainder of the day two half-companies 
sufficed for No. 3 section and two companies for No. 4. 
This went on until five o’clock, when the night strength was 
resumed. As an additional precaution a strong fatigue party 
from both battalions under the two adjutants was sent to 
close the gap at Pienaar’s Poort with a wire entanglement, 
The constant night duty at this period fell so heavily upon 
the 1st Battalion, who had only seven companies available, 
that Major Surtees asked for the return of No. 1, who were 
still acting as Lord Roberts’s permanent guard. This appli- 
cation, he was told, could not be entertained, but leave was 
given him to form a provisional company. He lost no time 
in availing himself of this permission, and on the 19th July 
‘No. g’, consisting of ten men with a proportion of N.C.O.s 
from the other seven companies, came into existence, under 
the command of Lieut.E.T. H. Hanbury-Tracy, with Lieut. 
C. A. Bryce as his subaltern and Sergeant H. Hudson as 
acting pay-sergeant. 

There was good cause for the exercise of the greatest 
vigilance. The affair at Zillikat’s Nek and the appearance 
of hostile bodies farther to the north were not isolated move- 
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ments, but part of a general offensive which was to coincide 
with a rising at Johannesburg and perhaps even at Pretoria 
itself. General Botha, whose headquarters since the 28th 
June had been at Elands River Station, on learning of De la 
Rey’s success at once prepared to intervene actively. Boer 
sympathizers at Johannesburg, with whom he was in close 
touch, had arranged to seize all the British officers present 
at a race-meeting to be held on the 15th July and to hand 
over the city to a commando conveniently posted upon the 
Crocodile River. With a formidable insurrection in his rear 
and with his northern flank gravely menaced, Lord Roberts, 
he calculated, would be compelled greatly to weaken 
his eastern front. At this stage it should be explained that 
the British secret service had obtained cognizance of the 
racecourse plot, and that on the 14th July the chief con- 
spirators were already lodged in jail. But this was a de- 
velopment of which General Botha knew nothing when, 
after a council of war, he resolved to assume the offensive 
on the 16th July. 

On the Coldstream front, indeed on the whole front of the 
brigade, the day of the 16th July passed off very quietly. 
Seven miles away to the north the big guns of the division 
came into action against the enemy, who made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to pierce the line at Edendale. Moreover, 
all through the morning and during the greater part of the 
afternoon there was a constant rumble of artillery fire to the 
south-east, in the direction of Witpoort, where the Boers 
made their principal effort and where Commandant Viljoen 
attacked General Hutton in considerable force. But towards 
evening the firing died down, the Boers having been com- 
pletely repulsed at all points. After this failure of the 
enemy’s offensive the tension somewhat relaxed, and on 
the 18th July a football match? under Eton rules, of which 
Col. Henniker sent an account to the Eton College Chronicle, 
was played between the officers of the 1st and 2nd Battalions. 
It resulted in a draw, both sides scoring a rouge apiece. 

1 Vide Appendix D. 
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About this time both battalions received a greatly needed 
consignment of new boots, and some important changes 
were made in their head-dress and equipment. Helmets 
and pouches of the old pattern, which had been responsible 
for the loss of much ammunition, were discarded, and 
bandoliers and felt hats were issued in their place. These 
last were, in the Coldstream Regiment, worn turned up on 
the right with a plume and a small star. 

Lord Roberts’s arrangements for his next move were now 
so nearly complete that he hoped that a start could be made 
on the 19th July. His plan was to advance upon a broad 
front which would contract as his two wings converged upon 
the railway. General Ian Hamilton, who had left Pretoria 
on the 16th July with a newly constituted division, was to 
clear up the country to the north and then descend upon the 
railway in the neighbourhood of the Bronkhorst Spruit. 
General French was to take over the command of the right 
wing from General Hutton and, starting from Rietvlei, 
cross the Wilge River and strike the line somewhere about 
Brugspruit Station. At the same time the centre column, 
consisting of General Pole-Carew’s 11th Division, was to 
advance from the Donkerhoek ridge eastwards along the 
railway. By these combined movements General Botha, 
whose main force was between the Bronkhorst Spruit and 
the Wilge River, would be compelled either to fight under 
disadvantageous conditions or to abandon many miles of 
railway. General French was in favour of a more ambitious 
scheme and asked that his eastward sweep should include 
Middelburg. But the Field-Marshal was reluctant to allow 
the cavalry to embark upon so distant an expedition, and he 
had to be content with the more modest part which had 
been assigned to him. Meanwhile difficulties had been en- 
countered in the intricate country in which General Ian 
Hamilton was operating, and it became necessary to postpone 
the general advance until the 23rd July. Two days before 
that General Pole-Carew, being desirous of ascertaining 
what he had before him, directed the Guards Brigade and 
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Col. Henry’s mounted infantry to demonstrate towards 
Witfontein. This advance, which drew hostile artillery fire, 
showed that the Boers were strongly posted upon the hills 
to the division’s right front. General Pole-Carew there- 
upon broke off the action and, by three o’clock in the after- 
noon, the two Coldstream half-battalions which took part in 
it were back in their bivouac. On learning the result of this 
reconnaissance, Lord Roberts in the first instance directed 
General French to co-operate with General Pole-Carew 
in expelling the Boers from their position on the morrow. 
But he concurred when General French pointed out that 
his advance to the Wilge River would compel the retreat of 
the Boers obstructing the right flank of the 11th Division. 
The Field-Marshal accordingly ordered General Pole- 
Carew to push forward his left on the 23rd to Elands River 
Station, but to hold back his right until the effect of General 
French’s advance had made itself felt. 

On the 23rd July’ the Guards Brigade stood fast while the 
cavalry began their turning movement and the 18th Brigade 
went forward to Elands River Station. General Inigo Jones 
that day entertained Lord Roberts and the headquarters staff 
at luncheon, and later on General Pole-Carew rode up from 
Eerste Fabrieken and bivouacked close by with the officers 
of his staff. From the front the news was most satisfactory, 
General French reporting that after a brush with the enemy 
he was established upon the Wilge River. The next morning 
the Guards, the 3rd Batt. Grenadiers leading, set out for 
Bronkhorst Spruit Station. No opposition was encoun- 
tered, General French’s prognostication being verified that 
his advance to the Wilge must automatically clear General 
Pole-Carew’s right flank. Nevertheless it was a trying day, 
for the weather was close and sultry and nearly all the men 
were wearing new boots. The 2nd Batt. Coldstream, who 
had to escort the supply park, fared the worst, it being past 
midnight before Nos. 7 and 8, the rearmost companies, 
reached the bivouac. The next day the brigade crossed the 

1 Vide Appendix E. 
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Wilge River and lay for the night at Bosman’s Kraal on 
a burnt-up piece of ground completely destitute of grass. A 
cold east wind was blowing, and as the battalions reached 
their unattractive halting-place the rain came down in 
torrents. The storm raged throughout the night and only 
abated in the morning. The havoc which it wrought was 
terrible. In some of the columns officers and men died of 
exposure and ‘ whole spans of oxen and mules lay heaped 
together killed by the severity of the weather ’." In the 
Guards Brigade matters were not so serious. Every one 
spent a most uncomfortable night, but no fatal cases were 
reported. In advance of the 11th Division, General Hamil- 
ton, on the 25th July, occupied Balmoral and General 
French reached the Olifant River, from the banks of which 
the enemy could be seen streaming in disorder through 
Middelburg. 

On the 26th July, after their unpleasant experiences of 
the previous night, the Guards battalions enjoyed an easy 
day, being required only to make a short three-mile march 
to Hartebeestfontein, during which the strong east wind 
performed the useful service of drying their clothes. The 
next day, while the brigade continued to advance along the 
railway to Brugspruit Station, the 2nd Batt. Coldstream 
remained behind at Balmoral. Col. Henniker’s orders 
prescribed that he was to hold the place until relieved by 
the 18th Brigade. General Ian Hamilton, to whom he 
reported himself on his arrival, was about to take his column 
back to Pretoria. Now that General French was in Middel- 
burg, which was to be the base of his further operations, 
Lord Roberts had decided to call a halt. A fortnight at 
least must elapse before the railway could be repaired and 
supplies in sufficient quantity accumulated at Middelburg. 
Time also was required to admit of the intervention of 
Sir Redvers Buller, who was directed to assemble a cavalry 
brigade and an infantry division at Volksrust and reach 
Carolina, thirty miles south of Machadodorp, by the 15th 


! Official History, iii. 322. 
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August. Meanwhile, in the course of the 27th July, the 
18th Brigade reached Balmoral and the following morning 
the 2nd Battalion, escorting a convoy of one hundred and 
sixteen wagons carrying supplies for the cavalry, rejoined the 
brigade at Brugspruit Station, where General Pole-Carew had 
set up his headquarters. The next day, the 29th July, was 
a Sunday and, while at Church Parade, the 1st Batt. Cold- 
stream and the 84th Battery, R.F.A., were ordered to start 
at once for Olifant River bridge. That night Major 
Surtees bivouacked at Kromdraai Farm, close to the iron 
road bridge over the river, and here he was joined by Captain 
Walker with a company of mounted infantry. The next day 
the business of protecting the railway bridge, which was 
about a mile and a half farther on, was taken in hand. It 
was not an easy place to defend, being commanded on all 
sides by high ground. But with the assistance of Lieut. 
Nation and a section R.E., who presently arrived and were 
attached to the column, sangars were built and trenches 
were dug which overcame as far as possible the natural weak- 
ness of the position. For seventeen uneventful days the 
1st Battalion remained at Olifant River, their time being 
fully occupied with outpost duty and with the construction 
of defensive works. 

The stay of the 2nd Battalion at Brugspruit Station was 
of brief duration. During the forty-eight hours which they 
spent. there after the departure of the 1st Battalion a re- 
posting of officers took place. Captain H. W. Studd assumed 
the command of No. 1, Captain Hon. E. M. Pakenham hav- 
ing fallen sick of enteric, and Captain Hon. C. Heathcote- 
Drummond-Willoughby, after a short spell in hospital, 
resumed the command of No. 8, which during his absence 
had been commanded by Lieut. G. Windsor Clive. At 
the same time 2nd Lieut. H. M. Pryce-Jones, who on the 
1gth July had been transferred from the rst Battalion, was 
posted to No. 2 and Lieut. H. A. Herbert-Stepney to No. 4. 
Brugspruit is the centre of an important coal district, 
the manager of one of the principal colleries being the 
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Mr. Howard who had assisted Mr. Winston Churchill and 
Captain Haldane to escape from the prisoner’s camp. He 
was in consequence specially mentioned in orders as a person 
to be treated with the greatest consideration. Col. Henniker 
and his officers, who entertained him at luncheon, found him 
a most interesting and instructive companion. Outpost duty 
at Brugspruit was very light, and once more bugles, drums, 
and pipes were permitted to be played in the bivouacs, 
réveillé, retreat, and tattoo being sounded by the massed 
drums of the brigade. This betokened a feeling of security 
very different to that prevailing at Donkerhoek, where only 
a single drum ora single fife was allowed to be used. Never- 
theless, it was without much regret that officers and men 
heard that on the 31st July they were to move on to Middel- 
burg. Their first day’s march brought them to Olifant 
River, where they lay close to the camp of the rst Battalion. 
The next morning, the 1st August, Col. Henniker started 
off at half-past six and reached Middelburg before midday. 

When the 2nd Battalion marched in, Middelburg had 
been almost entirely denuded of troops, nearly the whole of 
General French’s and General Hutton’s people having been 
pushed out to the east on a front extending from a point on 
the Olifant River, about twenty miles north of the town, 
through Wonderfontein to Twyfelaar, on the Koomati River. 
Twenty miles to the east of Wonderfontein Botha was on 
the railway about Dalmanutha, where he was believed to 
have prepared a strong position covering Machadodorp. 
The inhabitants of Middelburg were very hostile, and one 
of Col. Henniker’s first cares, after he had been appointed 
military commandant by the Governor, General Dickson, 
was to establish a system of patrols and organize a police 
force. Battalion headquarters were in the town, but most 
of the companies were disposed outside on a plan devised 
by Major Hunter Weston, R.E. Three miles to the south 
Nos. 2 and 7 were entrenched at Tweefontein, Nos. 3 and 4 
found the outposts on a long ridge about two miles to the 
north, and No. 1 was strongly posted at Uikkyk, five miles 
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away to the west. In addition, No.8 later on occupied a kopje, 
about two miles east of the town, known as Carcase Hill, 
because it was strewn with the remains of the various animals 
which had died in the neighbouring camps. Little of interest 
occurred during the stay of the battalion at Middelburg. 
On the 4th August the 1st Batt. Scots Guards marched 
in from Brugspruit and on the same day General Pole- 
Carew and the headquarters of the 11th Division arrived. 
By this time the railway had been repaired and trains with 
large consignments of supplies began to arrive from Pretoria. 
Some of their loads, however, were of a very different kind. 
After the discovery of the Johannesburg plot measures had 
been taken to suppress anti-British propaganda and put a 
stop to the leakage of military intelligence. Many persons 
of various nationalities, chiefly former officials of Mr. 
Kruger’s government, were in consequence deported, and 
a German who had formed a plot to kidnap Lord Roberts 
was tried by court martial and shot. It admitted of little 
doubt that the Boers in the field received valuable informa- 
tion about the movements of British troops from their 
women-folk who were living comfortably and securely at 
Pretoria. It was therefore decided, in spite of General 
Botha’s protests, to take the earliest opportunity of sending 
them down the line and handing them over to the Boer 
outposts. Hence the novel spectacle of train-loads of Boer 
women passing through Middelburg Station which the 
Coldstream witnessed on the 11th August. 

By this time signs were plentiful that active operations 
were about to begin once more. On the 15th August the 
1st Batt. Scots Guards moved on to Pan Station, ten miles 
east of Middelburg, their camp being taken over by the 
1st Batt. Coldstream, who were relieved at Olifant River 
Bridge by the 3rd Batt. Grenadiers. That same day General 
Inigo Jones and the brigade staff marched in from Brug- 
spruit Station and Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5 companies of the 
1st Batt. Coldstream, under Major Granville Smith, went on 
to Pan Station. On the 18th August the 3rd Batt. Grena- 
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diers arrived from Olifant River, and General French 
transferred his headquarters to Wonderfontein, twelve 
miles beyond Pan Station. The next day the various duties 
which the Guards battalions had been performing in 
Middelburg were taken over by General Hutton’s people, and 
headquarters and Nos. 6, 7, 8, and 9 companies of the rst 
Batt. Coldstream proceeded to Pan Station. The following 
morning, the 2oth August, Major Surtees marched his whole 
battalion to Wonderfontein, whither the rst Batt. Scots 
Guards had preceded him. Here for the first time the 
Coldstream came into touch with the Natal Army, the 
mounted troops of which were encamped some twelve miles 
away to the south-east. The battalion bivouacked that 
night on a rocky wind-swept plateau very ill supplied with 
water, the companies on outpost duty being ‘sniped at’ 
from time to time by small parties of the enemy hovering 
about the railway. The next day, the 21st August, the 
brigade headquarters, the 3rd Batt. Grenadiers, and the 
2nd Batt. Coldstream arrived from Pan, and for the first 
time for four weeks the various units of the Guards Brigade 
were united. General Pole-Carew and his headquarters 
came in the following morning, and twenty-four hours later, 
with the arrival of the 18th Brigade, the 11th Division was 
fully concentrated. 

During the pause on the eastern front important events 
had taken place in some of the other theatres of war. On 
the 30th July the operations which Sir Archibald Hunter had 
been conducting on the north-eastern border of the Orange 
River Colony ended in a brilliant success, the surrender of 
Commandant Prinsloo and four thousand burghers. Un- 
fortunately, before the encirclement was complete De Wet 
and Steyn and a small band of followers succeeded in 
breaking out to the north. On the 6th August the famous 
partisan leader crossed the Vaal and there ensued the first 
‘De Wet hunt’, a form of operation with which the British 
Army was soon to become painfully familiar. In this 
instance, closely followed by Lord Methuen, De Wet 
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headed for the Magaliesberg mountains, beyond which he 
hoped to find a haven of refuge in De la Rey’s country. But 
it was more than a question of out-distancing his pursuers. 
Hastening from Pretoria, General Ian Hamilton converged 
upon him, threatening to block every issue through which 
he could pass into safety. Then, as on many subsequent 
occasions, fortune intervened and saved him. By some 
strange oversight the important pass at Olifant’s Nek was 
left unguarded, and on the 15th August he was able to slip 
through it and escape destruction. 
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TO KOOMATI POORT AND BACK 


Y the middle of August General Botha had disposed 

his followers across the Delagoa Bay railway upon a line 
nearly fifty miles long, extending from the Steenkampsberg 
on the north to the Koomati River on the south. The 
reason of this vast extension was that besides covering 
Machadodorp, the seat of Government, and retaining a hold 
upon the one hundred and seventy miles of railway to the 
Portuguese frontier, he desired to protect Lydenburg and 
Barberton, at both of which places supplies of food and 
munitions were accumulated. In order to deal with the 
situation, General French proposed that with his own and 
the Natal cavalry he should make a rapid flank march to 
Barberton, while Sir Redvers Buller and his main body 
advanced upon Machadodorp. With certain modifications 
Lord Roberts agreed to this plan. Nevertheless, when Sir 
Redvers Buller represented that the projected movement 
would involve him in operations in the marshy valley of the 
Koomati River and in the intricate country beyond, he gave 
his sanction to the less ambitious scheme of a direct advance 
northwards against the enemy posted between the Geluk 
ridges and the railway about Dalmanutha. Sir Redvers 
Buller, in combination with General French, whose role was 
now restricted to acting upon the inner flank of the Natal 
Army, accordingly went forward and, on the 23rd August, 
while the 11th Division concentrated at Wonderfontein, 
occupied Geluk Farm after a sharp engagement. 

The next day, the 24th August, the 11th Division marched 
from Wonderfontein to Belfast, the Guards Brigade and 
a Battery R.F.A., covered by four companies of the 2nd 
Batt. Coldstream under Major H. G. D. Shute, moving along 
the south side of the railway. About noon Belfast, a poor, 
wretched little town as it proved to be, came into sight, and 
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in due course the advanced guard occupied the station. For 
some hours after that the brigade stood fast upon the hills 
to the south, while Col. Henry’s mounted infantry drove off 
small parties of Boers lurking in the vicinity. This they 
accomplished without much difficulty, although subjected 
to considerable shelling from the heights farther to the east. 
The 18th Brigade then proceeded to take possession of the 
hill immediately to the north of the station, known as 
Monument Hill, because of the obelisk upon it commemora- 
tive of the Boer victory on the 16th December 1838 over 
Dingaan, the Zulu king. The bivouac of the Guards was 
farther to the south, the outposts that night, and a bitterly 
cold* night it was, being found by the advanced guard 
strengthened by No. 1 of the 2nd Battalion. The following 
morning these five companies, Nos. 1, 7, and 8 especially, 
were shelled intermittently without, however, sustaining 
any casualties. Before midday Lord Roberts, whose head- 
quarters had the day before been transferred to Wonder- 
fontein, rode into Belfast and conferred with Sir Redvers 
Buller and Generals French and Pole-Carew. It was 
decided that on the morrow, the 26th August, while Sir 
Redvers attacked the Boer left, General French should move 
round to the opposite flank and, supported by the Guards 
Brigade, mancuvre towards the north-east against the 
enemy’s right. While these operations were in progress 
the 18th Brigade in the centre were to remain stationary in 
their entrenchments upon Monument Hill. 

So far as the Guards were concerned this scheme must 
have undergone some modification, for the brigade orders 
for the 26th said nothing about supporting the cavalry, but 
prescribed that, while the 3rd Batt. Grenadiers were to 
construct certain defensive works, the 1st Batt. Scots 
Guards, the two Coldstream battalions, the 85th Battery 
R.F.A., and Col. Henry’s mounted infantry ‘were to make 
a reconnaissance in force in a north-easterly direction’. 
These three battalions were only to be accompanied by the 


? Belfast is more than 6,000 feet above the sea-level. 
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‘1st line transport proper, Cape carts and ration wagons 
were not to be taken’. Moreover, it was expressly stated 
that the battalions were to return to their present bivouacs 
at the conclusion of the day’s work. Accordingly, at half- 
past six on the morning of the 26th August, the column set 
out, the Scots Guards forming the advanced guard, the 
1st Batt. Coldstream marching at the head of the main body, 
and half a battalion of the 2nd Battalion finding the rear- 
guard. After passing through Belfast, Monument Hill was 
ascended, and on the summit all three battalions were 
ordered to lie down and wait. Meanwhile General French’s 
turning movement was beginning to develop and before long 
the Coldstream, from their coign of vantage, obtained an 
excellent view of his mancuvres. About four miles away to 
the north-east they saw the cavalry clear the enemy with 
extraordinary rapidity from a long ridge running east and 
west. After that they watched them ride on and enter a valley, 
the farther end of which was closed by ‘a nasty rocky kopje’. 
Then to their delight they saw the Horse Artillery gallop 
up and shell the Boers from what appeared to be a formid- 
able position. By this time the original idea governing the 
movements of the brigade appears to have come into favour 
again, for all units were ordered to send back for their 
baggage, and it was given out that the troops would not 
return to Belfast. Nevertheless, it was not until half-past 
two that General French was judged to have made sufficient 
progress to admit of the Guards going forward. At that 
hour, with Col. Henry’s mounted infantry thrown out upon 
their left and covered by the fire of the heavy and the field 
guns of the division, the Scots Guards advanced almost due 
north. The 1st Batt. Coldstream, less two companies de- 
tached as escort to the 4.7 and the 5-in. guns, followed in 
support. But as soon as the leading companies had passed 
over the shoulder of Monument Hill and set foot upon the 
long ridge of which Monument Hill is both the western 
extremity and the most pronounced feature they came under 
a heavy fire from their right, not only from field guns and 
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‘pom-poms ’, but from a so-called‘ Long Tom’ nine thousand 
yards away near the railway. It was clear that the action of 
the cavalry farther north had not yet had the effect of 
causing the Boers to loosen their hold either upon the chain 
of hills four miles east of Belfast or upon two intermediate 
kopjes from which they were now enfilading the advance of 
the Guards Brigade. The Scots Guards, whose firing-line 
was at this stage prolonged to the right by four companies 
of the 1st Batt. under Major Granville Smith, swung round 
and, lining the crest line of the ridge, replied to the enemy’s 
fire with long-range volleys. This state of affairs continued 
until dark, when the firing ceased and the Scots Guards and 
the rst Batt. Coldstream were ordered to entrench and throw 
out a line of outposts. In the course of the afternoon these 
two battalions fired away nearly the whole of the thirty-one 
thousand rounds which the brigade that day expended. 
The casualties, however, were as usual very light, amount- 
ing to no more than twenty-five, mostly in the Scots 
Guards. Three men were wounded in the 1st Battalion, 
two less than in the 2nd Battalion, despite the fact that 
they were throughout the day in reserve and never fired 
a shot. 

Of more immediate importance was the result of the day’s 
operations in the rayon of the Natal Army. Sir Redvers 
Buller in his offensive towards the railway was even more 
hampered by the difficult nature of the country than by the 
opposition of the enemy. But although his progress, if 
measured in miles, was small, its effect upon the Boer General 
was very great. Threatened on his southern flank, Botha 
was compelled to draw in his left, until it stood upon a line, 
roughly speaking, parallel with the railway. Thus at the 
end of the day the Boer position had become a salient, the 
apex of which was at Bergendal, five miles west of Dal- 
manutha. The advantage to be derived from this circum- 
stance was clearly apparent to Sir Redvers, who, when his 
weary troops lay down to rest on the evening of the 26th 
August, wrote to inform Lord Roberts that the key to the 
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enemy’s position was at Bergendal and that he proposed to 
assault it on the morrow. 

At headquarters it was realized that, if Sir Redvers 
succeeded in his attack, the enemy’s line must be broken 
effectually, and it was, in consequence, determined that the 
troops in other parts of the field should remain stationary 
and await the result of the operations of the Natal Army. 
Consequently, on the morning of the 27th August, the 
Guards Brigade received orders to stand fast. At dawn the 
Coldstream and the Scots Guards sent out patrols from 
the outpost line towards the two kopjes which had been in 
the occupation of the enemy the day before. Apparently, 
however, the Boers had withdrawn during the night, for 
beyond an occasional ‘sniping’ shot they gave no signs of 
life. The ‘ Long Tom’ away by the railway opened fire 
from time to time, but it quickly became silent when 
engaged by the 4.7 and the 5-in. guns. Towards the north 
the cavalry had passed out of sight, and it was always towards 
the south that the officers upon the ridge turned their glasses. 
About five miles away, to the right front of the Guards out- 
post line, some fir plantations, immediately to the south of 
the railway, could be distinguished. They were the trees 
surrounding Bergendal Farm and, about eleven o’clock, as 
the intermittent gun-fire from the direction of Sir Redver’s 
advance swelled into a continuous roar, shells of every 
description could be seen bursting amidst them. For four 
hours the bombardment went on uninterruptedly without 
producing, so far as the onlookers could make out, any 
useful result. Then suddenly numerous Boers could be 
seen galloping hurriedly towards the rear towards Machado- 
dorp, and at the same time wave after wave of British infantry 
came into view sweeping eastwards along the railway. The 
Boer line had been split asunder and the Battle of Belfast 
was won. The 2nd Batt. Rifle Brigade and the 1st Batt. 
Inniskilling Fusiliers had carried the Bergendal position, 
overcoming the last resistance of the devoted band of 
Zarps, whose gallant defence of their post deserves to be 
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remembered as one of the finest performances of this or 
any other war. 

The next morning, the 28th August, Lord Roberts’s 
whole force went forward, Sir Redvers Buller to Machado- 
dorp, from which the Boers retired to Helvetia, General 
French to Zwart Kopjes, and the 11th Division to Elands- 
fontein. From this last place the advance was resumed the 
following day, the intention being that all the component 
parts of the army should unite before the Boer position at 
Helvetia. The distance to the proposed halting-place was 
not more than nine miles, but the road lay through a difficult 
country amidst high mountains and deep ravines, and the 
lofty pass at Elandspoort, eight thousand feet above the sea 
level, had to be surmounted. In the Guards Brigade the 
2nd Batt. Coldstream and the 1st Batt. Scots Guards with 
the 85th Battery R.F.A. and the bearer company set out at 
half-past five. It was a wet and misty morning, and before 
they had proceeded far the fog became so intense that a halt 
was called. Matters improved, however, about eight o’clock 
and the march was continued. Meanwhile, so great had 
been the difficulty of hauling the wagons over the pass that 
the 2nd Battalion had to be left behind to assist the 3rd 
Batt. Grenadiers, the rear-guard, in the performance of 
their arduous duties. The 1st Batt. Coldstream and the 
1st Batt. Scots Guards consequently went on alone, and 
about one o’clock in the afternoon reached Blaauwbosch 
Farm, the brigade bivouac. Here to their surprise they 
found themselves alongside the Natal Army, Sir Redvers 
having before that marched in from Machadodorp without 
meeting with any opposition. The rapidity of the British 
advance appears to have disconcerted the Boers, who, when 
the 1st Batt. arrived, were already in full retreat. As Major 
Surtees formed up his battalion, a hostile rear-guard on a 
hill near the Lydenburg Road opened fire with a ‘ pom-pom’, 
but a few rounds from the naval 12-pounders, which came 
into action with marvellous rapidity, sufficed to silence it, 
and after that the brigade remained undisturbed. The 2nd 
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Battalion and the Grenadiers, however, spent the night in 
the pass, four miles away to the rear. 

When the Boers retired from their positions at Helvetia 
the dissolution of their army may be said to have set in 
definitely. Henceforward the conflict was to be carried on 
by small bands operating from no fixed base and was to 
present all the features of guerilla warfare, although un- 
stained by those acts of ferocity and cruelty which have so 
often debased other struggles conducted on those lines. 
From Helvetia the burghers broke up into three groups, one 
of which made off to the north to Lydenburg, another to the 
south-east to Barberton, while a third body, about three 
thousand strong, clung to the railway and fell back towards 
the Portuguese frontier. It was towards that last haven of 
refuge that Mr. Kruger was now dragging his weary foot- 
steps. As the British advanced he had successively aban- 
doned Machadodorp for Waterval Onder and Waterval 
Onder for Nelspruit. It was from there, from the railway 
carriage which had become his only place of residence, that 
he performed one of his last acts of government—his declara- 
tion that the annexation of the Transvaal, which Lord 
Roberts proclaimed on the 1st September 1900, was null 
and void. This scattering of the Boer forces involved some 
change of plan on the part of Lord Roberts, whose disposi- 
tions, however, were promptly made. The occupation of 
Lydenburg was entrusted to Sir Redvers, who set out north- 
wards on the 1st September, on which day General French 
moved off for Barberton. The first of these places lies about 
forty miles to the north and the last named about twenty-six 
miles to the south of the Delagoa Bay line. Pending the 
development of these operations, the 11th Division in the 
centre was to remain stationary on the railway. Meanwhile, 
leaving the 18th Brigade behind him at Helvetia, General 
Pole-Carew followed the cavalry to Waterval Onder, on the 
heights round which his headquarters and the Guards 
Brigade went into bivouac on the afternoon of the 3oth 
August. Before the battalions settled down for the night two 
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companies of Scots Guards had to be sent out to drive off 
some Boer ‘snipers’ who still hovered about in the neigh- 
bouring hills. 

On the day after the arrival of the Guards Brigade at 
Waterval Onder some eighteen hundred British prisoners, 
whom at the appearance of Sir Redvers Buller the Boers had 
released from confinement at Nooitgedacht, came into camp. 
Most of them had nothing except the clothes upon their 
backs and would have been in sore distress but for the eight 
hundred blankets which the Guards Brigade contrived to 
lend them. The bivouac above the village of Waterval 
Onder was so pleasantly situated and was so well supplied 
with wood and water that it came to be remembered as one 
of the most agreeable halting-places of which the brigade 
had had experience. For the moment, however, its ameni- 
ties were impaired by the presence on the surrounding slopes 
of Boer ‘snipers’. To put an end to this form of annoyance 
Major Shute was, on the 1st September, directed to make 
a thorough clearance of the neighbouring hills and valleys, 
burning any houses which served as hiding-places to these 
roving marksmen. With the battalion scouts and with Nos. 
1, 5,7, and 8 companies he performed his work so effectually 
that little more was heard of ‘snipers’ in the immediate 
vicinity of the camp. But Lord Roberts, while the 2nd 
Battalion companies were thus engaged, paid a visit of 
inspection to the Guards bivouac and gave orders that the 
village itself was to be occupied by two battalions. The 
3rd Batt. Grenadiers and Col. Henniker’s remaining half- 
battalion were, in consequence, immediately sent down to 
Waterval Onder, where they stayed for the rest of the time 
which the brigade spent in these parts. The difference of 
temperature between that of the high veld which they had 
just quitted and that of the low ground which they had now 
to occupy was most remarkable. Instead of the bracing 
climate to which they had for so long been accustomed, they 
found themselves in a hot and oppressive atmosphere with 
a semi-tropical vegetation around them. Moreover, the 
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village itself was not very clean, was ill supplied with water, 
and was not easy to defend. In the first instance Col. 
Henniker lodged his men in a large engine-shed, while his 
officers accommodated themselves in some houses belonging 
to the Netherlands railway company, and used the station 
refreshment room for their mess. For the two battalions in 
the village the duty was heavy, examining guards and 
observation posts having to be found by day and five com- 
panies being required for the outposts at night. Two or 
three days later, however,a new arrangement was made, and 
the work was more evenly distributed between the four 
battalions. The principal care of the rst Batt. Coldstream 
and the 1st Batt. Scots Guards, the two battalions upon the 
high ground, was the safeguarding of the tunnel between 
Waterval Boven and Waterval Onder. So steep was the 
gradient on this section of the line as to necessitate the 
employment of engines fitted with cog-wheels. On the 4th 
September, in consequence of reports that looting had 
taken place and that the natives were giving trouble, No. 8 
was sent to Waterval Boven. Here Major Drummond-Hay 
remained for four days, until relieved by a detachment of 
the 18th Brigade from Helvetia. Small and dirty as was 
the village of Waterval Onder, the station boasted of an hotel 
of some importance, where, on the 7th September, General 
Pole-Carew entertained the commanding officers and the 
seconds in command of the Guards battalions, and most of 
the officers of the divisional and brigade staffs. A party 
of twenty-one sat down to dinner and spent a most cheery 
evening, the landlord, Mr. Mathis, contriving to supply 
the best meal which most of those present had eaten for 
many a day. 

By this time it was generally known that the march along 
the valley would shortly begin. It was believed to be the 
enemy’s intention to bar the road eighteen miles eastward, 
at Godwaan Station, where General Botha was said to have 
taken up a strong position. To the north, Sir Redvers 
Buller, with whom General Ian Hamilton had been co- 
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operating, was in possession of Lydenburg. South of the 
line, General French, having occupied Carolina, was strug- 
gling through a mountainous and terribly difficult country 
to Barberton. On his left General Hutton, who was joined 
on the 8th September by Col. Henry’s mounted infantry 
from Waterval Onder, was moving on the Tafel Kop- 
Kaapsche Hoop heights, the capture of which would enable 
him completely to turn the enemy’s left at Godwaan Station. 
On the oth September the sound of his guns, some eight 
miles away to the south-east, was plainly audible in the 
Guards camp, and it soon became known that he had fought 
a successful engagement at Welgeluk. The idea of marching 
up the valley and making a direct attack upon the Boer 
position at Godwaan Station made General Pole-Carew 
‘rather unhappy’, noted Col. Henniker in his diary. But on 
the 11th September General Hutton was reported across 
the Godwaan River, and was thus for all practical purposes 
in rear of the Boers posted upon the railway. It was, con- 
sequently, with his flanks secured and with the enemy in his 
front threatened with envelopment that General Pole-Carew, 
whose division was completed by the arrival of the 18th 
Brigade from Helvetia, marched to Nooitgedacht on the 12th 
September. On the previous day Mr. Kruger, having been 
granted ‘ six months’ furlough’ by the Executive Rand, took 
train across the frontier and sought refuge at Lorenco 
Marques. A month later he was conveyed to Marseilles 
in a Dutch warship with which the British Government 
privately intimated that it had no intention of interfering. 
The distance to Nooitgedacht was not more than eleven 
miles, and the march would have been a very easy affair but 
for the difficulty experienced in bringing the wagons of the 
1st Batt. Coldstream and the 1st Batt. Scots Guards down 
the steep descent into the valley. In this, the last great 
march in which the Guards were to take part during the 
campaign, the question of transport was an ever-recurring 
source of trouble. The opposition of the enemy was 
negligible throughout, the Boers who retired before the 
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British advance along the railway being men for the most 
part who had no thought beyond gaining the Portuguese 
frontier as quickly as possible. The obstacles were wholly 
geographical. The country to be traversed was of a totally 
different character to that in which the brigade had hitherto 
been called upon to operate. The high veld, for about a 
hundred and fifty miles east of Pretoria, seldom falls below 
an altitude of four thousand feet and possesses a climate as 
bracing and invigorating as that of the Orange River Colony. 
But this ceases when the railway at Waterval Boven plunges 
down into the valley. From this point a belt of semi- 
tropical vegetation begins and extends to the Portuguese 
border. Although known as the low veld it is no country of 
flat plains or even of rolling downs, but one of steep moun- 
tains and deep precipices descending into steamy and fever- 
stricken valleys in the jungles of which the lion, the elephant, 
the rhinoceros, and other denizens of the African forest find 
their home. 

From Nooitgedacht the 11th Division marched on by an 
execrable road to Godwaan Station, which the Boers had 
relinquished as soon as General Hutton’s advance placed 
their flank in jeopardy. The railway at this point bends 
considerably to the north, but it was General Pole-Carew’s 
intention to push on directly to Kaapmuiden Junction with 
the Guards Brigade, while the 18th Brigade struck the line 
farther westwards at Nelspruit Station. The first day’s 
march after leaving the railway, which both brigades per- 
formed together, involved the terribly steep ascent to 
Kaapsche Hoop. In view of the difficulties of the road, 
the Guards battalions were ordered to lighten their wagons 
as far as possible and to leave behind either their great-coats 
or one blanket per man. ‘These were to be packed and 
labelled and placed in charge of a N.C.O. until such time 
as they could be brought along by rail. Every battalion, 
moreover, was to detail a company to march with its own 
2nd line transport and assist in bringing along its wagons. 
An early start was made and the troops reached their 
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bivouacs soon after noon, but the baggage only arrived much 
later and some of it remained on the road all night. From 
Kaapsche Hoop a magnificent view is obtainable over the 
surrounding country. Twenty miles away to the south-east, 
Barberton, which General French had entered the day 
before, could be seen picturesquely situated under consider- 
able heights on the far side of the South Kaap River. About 
the same distance to the north, the Crocodile River could 
be made out flowing eastwards towards Koomati Poort. 
The next day, the 15th September, while the 18th Brigade 
moved off northwards, the Guards took the Barberton road 
and entered the De Kaap goldfields. From this time on- 
wards they were followed, at a distance of one day’s march, 
by General Ian Hamilton, whose division now consisted of 
little more than General H. Smith-Dorrien’s 19th Brigade. 
It had so often been their fate to march in General Hamil- 
ton’s footsteps that it was with real satisfaction that the 
Guards battalions learnt that in these operations they were 
always to be twenty-four hours in advance of him. 
Covered by the West Australian Mounted Infantry, the 
Guards Brigade struggled on by bad roads and awkward 
drifts which entailed much toil upon the companies detailed 
to assist the transport. On the 17th September North 
Kaap Station, on the branch line from Barberton to Kaap- 
muiden Junction, was reached. The bivouac was agreeably 
situated on the right bank of the North Kaap River, and 
within a very short time of their arrival four-fifths of the 
brigade were in the water. Here many of the officers of the 
2nd Battalion visited the Woodstock Mine, the manager of 
which was an old school-fellow of Pioneer-Sergeant Ward. 
The road, if such a name can be applied to the scarcely per- 
ceptible track which the brigade had to follow the next day, 
lay through tangled undergrowth as thick as that of an Indian 
jungle, and to clear the way the 12th Company R.E. and 
large fatigue parties had to march with the advanced guard. 
As they passed Avoca Station the battalions saw drawn up 
in two lines forty engines which General French had cap- 
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tured recently, whilst all around great heaps of stores, which 
the enemy had set on fire in their retreat, still smouldered. 
In the course of this day the West Australians caught up a 
Boer rear-guard retiring towards Swaziland and cut off 
a few wagons. By this time it was very plain that in this 
part of the field they had, for the time being at least, given 
up the struggle, for no attempt was made to check the pro- 
gress of the column, although at many places the resistance 
of even a few resolute men must have proved very trouble- 
some. On the night of the 18th September the brigade lay 
at Honey Bird Creek and, about three o’clock the following 
afternoon, having made their way through a country as 
difficult as any through which they had passed, the advanced 
guard struck the main railway, some seven miles west of 
Kaapmuiden Junction. Seeing that many hours must still 
elapse before the transport could come up, General Pole- 
Carew decided to halt and bivouac. But he ordered the 
1st Batt. Coldstream, who up to this point had been march- 
ing at the head of the main body, to push on along the line 
and occupy the junction. 

In the sense that no further advance eastwards was made 
that day, the 2oth September was a rest day. The ist 
Battalion, however, obtained little repose. While the re- 
mainder of the brigade closed up to Kaapmuiden, Major 
Surtees’s men, with the exception of No. 3 company which 
he had left behind to look after his wagons, were employed, 
from early morning until dark, on fatigue at the station, 
where some twenty engines and over a hundred trucks laden 
with supplies were found standing. Two days before this, 
on the 18th September, Lord Roberts had transferred his 
headquarters from Machadodorp to Nelspruit. No cog- 
wheel engine had been available and his train was, in conse- 
quence, sent piecemeal down the steep incline from Waterval 
Boven to Waterval Onder, the Field-Marshal himself going 
through the tunnel on foot escorted by No. 1 of the 1st 
Battalion, his permanent guard. From his new head- 
quarters, seeing that the Boer forces appeared to be every- 
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where breaking up, he now sent an urgent message to 
General Pole-Carew to press on with all haste to the Portu- 
guese frontier and prevent if possible the destruction or 
removal of the engines and rolling stock upon the railway. 

From Kaapmuiden Junction to Koomati Poort is fully 
forty-six miles, nevertheless, at divisional headquarters it 
was hoped that the whole distance might be covered in two 
days. According to local information the road was good, 
for, although sandy, it was fairly level, but the supply of 
water and of forage was described as bad. The Boers, how- 
ever, had not greatly damaged the railway, and the column 
could therefore be accompanied by a train in which two 
trucks were allotted to each battalion, in order to lighten the 
loads which would otherwise have to be placed upon the 
wagons. A garrison was to be left at Kaapmuiden consisting 
of a company from each battalion of the brigade. In the 
1st Battalion No. 9, under Lieut. E. T. H. Hanbury-Tracy, 
and in the 2nd Battalion No. 4, under Capt. Lord Newtown 
Butler, were accordingly detailed to remain behind. 

On the 21st September the 2nd Battalion, who were to 
lead the column, marched off at an early hour. As the 
morning wore on the heat became intense and, worse than 
that, it was discovered that the road had for all practical 
purposes no existence. Soon all the battalions were hard 
at work either assisting the engineers to make a passage 
through the scrub or hauling the wagons and the big guns 
over broken ground. After labouring in this fashion for 
about three hours, an order was issued that two companies 
from each battalion were to be left to bring along the trans- 
port and that the remainder were to move on to the railway. 
After reaching the line, the battalions plodded along it in 
file until five o’clock in the afternoon, when they were 
ordered to halt for the night at a spot known as Broken 
Bridge, some two miles beyond Malalsene Station. The 
prospect of an early arrival of the cooks and the wagons 
was so slight, and officers and men, who had had nothing to 
eat since four o’clock in the morning, were so exhausted, 
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that permission to consume the emergency rations was 
granted. Unfortunately the nearest water was the Crocodile 
River, and that was a mile away. It was daylight before the 
2nd line transport came in, and no further move was there- 
fore made until two o’clock in the afternoon, when the 
brigade once more set out and, again marching along the 
railway, accomplished the remaining six miles to Hector 
Spruit. Here, a week earlier, Botha, before flying north- 
wards with the more resolute of his followers, had dismantled 
his artillery and cast it into the river. The morning after 
their arrival officers and men of the brigade enjoyed, in 
consequence, the strange experience of bathing in water 
from which protruded the limbers and the muzzles of guns 
of large and small calibre. 

General Pole-Carew was now about twenty-three miles 
from Koomati Poort, which he proposed to reach the next 
day, the 24th September. The weather was intensely hot 
and, in complete contrast to the conditions prevailing upon 
the high veld, the temperature remained high at night. The 
country was bare and inhospitable, certain yellow-stemmed 
trees, large numbers of which were to be seen on all sides, 
suggesting snakes and fever.t As a protection against this 
last danger two grains of quinine were prescribed, and at 
Hector Spruit commanding officers in the Guards Brigade 
were informed that they would be held responsible that 
every man took that amount. The route to Koomati Poort 
lay some miles to the south of the Crocodile River, and units 
were warned, in consequence, that they must not expect 
to find water anywhere along the road and must, therefore, 
arrange to take as much as possible with them. The 23rd 
September was a Sunday, and when, after Church Parade, 
the brigade set out, besides the various receptacles for water 
placed upon the vehicles, the men carried bottles, canvas 
buckets, and even biscuit-tins filled with the precious liquid. 
After a halt of two hours on the way, Ten Busch Station, 
the place of bivouac, was reached about nine o’clock in the 

t Sir H. Smith-Dorrien, Memories of forty-eight years, p. 244. 
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evening. Away to the east, towards Koomati Poort, which 
the Boers were reported to have set on fire, a lurid glow lit 
up the darkness. 

At ten minutes past five on the morning of the 24th 
September the 1st Battalion, whose turn it was to lead, 
moved off for Koomati Poort along the road to the south of 
the railway. The advanced guard was preceded by the 
West Australian Mounted Infantry, who on this occasion 
were accompanied by two guns of the 85th Battery R.F.A. 
At six o’clock a few rifle shots were heard and a halt was 
called, it being reported that the Boers were holding a strong 
position across the railway. Presently, however, more trust- 
worthy news was received that the mounted infantry had 
reached Koomati Poort unopposed and that the last of the 
enemy had fled across the frontier. The march was, there- 
upon, resumed, Major Surtees being enjoined to push on 
rapidly to the junction, which was not more than two miles 
ahead. In the next twenty minutes, as the leading com- 
panies hurried along past endless lines of abandoned engines 
and rolling stock, they received many contradictory messages, 
one being to the effect that Mr. Kruger was waiting at the 
station to surrender to them. As a fact, when they arrived 
at their destination, the duty which they had to perform was 
of a more arduous and prosaic character—the unloading of 
trucks and the removal of shells from the proximity of 
smouldering heaps of stores which the Boers had set alight 
before leaving. After placing all the explosive material 
which they could discover in safety, the battalion moved 
on to the banks of the Koomati River, just south of the still 
standing railway bridge, where officers and men were 
enabled to wash for the first time since leaving Hector 
Spruit. Having quenched their thirst and cleansed them- 
selves, there remained nothing to do but to gaze somewhat 
blankly at the red flags on the far side of the river which the 
Portuguese had put up to mark their line of frontier. Thus 
matters continued until about 2 o’clock, when Major Surtees 
received orders to rejoin the other battalions of the brigade 
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at their place of bivouac in the angle formed by the junction 
of the Koomati and Crocodile Rivers. 

The brigade spent the next few days very pleasantly in 
their camp overlooking the two rivers and within sight of the 
Portuguese town of Ressano Garcia. In this situation, on 
the border-land of a friendly State, outposts were unneces- 
sary, and such duties as the battalions were called upon to 
perform were in the nature of fatigues upon the railway. 
On the day after their arrival General Ian Hamilton marched 
in and, shortly afterwards, General Pole-Carew was ordered 
to bring back his division to Pretoria. The strategical object 
of the expedition was now fully attained. Not only was the 
whole railway system of the Eastern Transvaal in British 
hands, but an immense quantity of material had been 
captured in addition. From Koomati Poort Junction as far 
as they could see, a continuous line of engines and rolling 
stock extended along the Selati railway, just within the 
Transvaal boundary. Moreover, all the Boers who had 
hitherto clung to the railway had fled across the frontier, and 
there was, therefore, no reason for retaining a large force in 
a remote district which, with the approach of summer, might 
become very unhealthy. 

On the 27th September the 1st Battalion entrained for 
Pretoria. This, the officers were told by Lord Kitchener, 
who had arrived at Koomati Poort two days before, was to 
be the first stage on their voyage to England, it being the 
intention at headquarters to send the Guards ‘straight 
home’. Owing to various untoward events and to the fact 
that their engine-driver was a volunteer, they proceeded, 
however, no farther than Hector Spruit the first day. But 
having bivouacked at the station, they found the next 
morning that the services of professional drivers and firemen 
were available, and the remainder of their journey, which was 
performed in two trains, was safely, although slowly, accom- 
plished. A night was spent both at Waterval Onder and at 
Middelburg, and it was not until the 30th September that 
they detrained at Pretoria and marched off to the old camp- 
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ing-ground of the Guards Brigade at Sunnyside. At Kaap- 
muiden Junction Lieut. Hanbury-Tracy and No. 9 rejoined 
the battalion. 

Before leaving Koomati Poort the 2nd Battalion took part 
in the parade held, on the 28th September, in honour of the 
King of Portugal’s birthday. It was attended by the Gover- 
nor of Lorengo Marques and his staff, who rode down the 
line with General Pole-Carew and presented in their white 
linen tunics, red breeches, and feathered hats a strange 
contrast to the British officers in their war-worn uniforms. 
The next day, the 29th September, the battalion set out in 
three trains for Pretoria. The first, under the command of 
Captain H. W. Studd, carried No. 1 Company and half the rst 
line transport; the second, battalion headquarters, Nos. 2 
and 7 companies, and the remainder of the rst line trans- 
port. Both these parties performed the journey in the same 
leisurely fashion as the 1st Battalion and reached Pretoria 
without misadventure on the 2nd October. Very different 
were the experiences of Nos. 3, 5, 6, and 8 companies, under 
the command of Major H. D.G. Shute. One piece of good 
fortune, however, befell them—they were accompanied by 
Captain C. W. R. Healey, R.A.M.C. In regard to this third 
train, the railway staff would not appear to have observed very 
rigidly the rule that troop trains were not to run at night, 
seeing that, on the first day, Kaapmuiden, and, on the second, 
Waterval Onder were only reached at ten o’clock, long after 
darkness had set in. At this last-named place Major Shute’s 
party overtook the second train, but in the morning their de- 
parture was delayed, and it was five o’clock in the afternoon 
when they arrived at Belfast, where three trucks containing 
about seventy Boer prisoners were attached to their train. 
At Wonderfontein, which was reached about an hour later, 
Major Shute successfully resisted the endeavours of a 
medical officer to place some of his sick upon the already 
overcrowded train. It was afterwards said that the posts 
both here and at Pan had been cautioned that trains might 
be attacked, as roving bands of Boers were in the district. 
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If that be true, no word of warning was passed on to Major 
Shute, nor was he invited to express his opinion about the 
propriety of continuing after nightfall the journey to Middel- 
burg. The train accordingly went on until about half-past 
nine o’clock when, some two miles east of Pan Station, 
officers and men were suddenly aroused from the sleep in 
which most of them were indulging by a violent jolt and by 
the train coming to a complete standstill. Heavy firing at the 
same time broke out, and bullets in great numbers began to 
strike the carriages. Seizing their rifles and hastily adjusting 
their equipment they leaped down upon the permanent way 
and, lining the ditches upon both sides, poured volley after 
volley into the darkness. To Colour-Sergeant Gardham 
belongs the credit of first discovering that the bulk of the 
enemy was astride the line in rear of the train. Directly that 
was ascertained, Captain Hon. C. Heathcote-Drummond- 
Willoughby extended a section of No. 8 across the line 
and Captain T. H. E. Lloyd, under Major Shute’s direc- 
tions, disposed a portion of No. 3 in like fashion in front of 
the engine. These measures proved effectual. The Boers, 
who numbered about fifty, made off with all speed directly 
their position was thus located and within a quarter of an 
hour of the firing of the first shot the affair was at an end. 
Nevertheless, short as it was, six of the Coldstream had 
been killed and 2nd Lieut. C. P. Heywood and nineteen 
men had been wounded. In addition several other persons 
upon the train had been hit, including the engine-driver 
and his stoker, both of whom were wounded. 

As soon as the firing ceased, Major Shute aligned Nos. 
5 and 8 on the north and Nos. 3 and 6 on the south side of 
the railway and prepared to resist a renewed attack. Mean- 
while Captain Healey, who was greatly hampered by the fact 
that the medical panniers were riddled with bullets and that 
the contents of nearly all the bottles were spilt, was doing all 
in his power to minister to the wounded. Fortunately, about 
eleven o’clock a patrol of the Queensland Mounted Infantry, 
who had been sent out from Pan Station when the firing 
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was first heard, appeared on the scene, and Major Shute 
was enabled to send in a report describing his situation and 
asking that medical stores and water, for the only water 
available was that contained in the engine, should be 
dispatched to him as speedily as possible. The first response 
to this message came from Dr. Leach, an American Red 
Cross surgeon, who, about three o’clock, arrived with a 
supply of medical appliances and other much-needed articles 
upon a trolley. When the light permitted an examination 
of the train to be carried out, the significant discovery was 
made that the engine was pierced with bullets in many 
places, and that every carriage had been hit, but that the 
three trucks containing the prisoners, although next the 
engine, had passed scathless through the ordeal. It was fur- 
ther observed that these men, not one of whom had been 
wounded, displayed considerable nervousness, as though 
fearing that they might be considered fit subjects for reprisals. 
About eleven o’clock a relief train arrived, and the engineers 
set to work to repair the line. When that work was finished, 
Major Shute, having already sent off his wounded and buried 
the dead, entrained his party. After spending the night at 
Middelburg, Pretoria was safely reached about noon. The 
next day, the 4th October, No. 4 company, under Capt. Lord 
Newtown Butler, arrived from Kaapmuiden, and Colonel 
Henniker found himself once more with a fully complete 
battalion. 
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CHAPTER XV 


PRETORIA, THE ORANGE RIVER COLONY;,' 
AND POTCHEFSTROOM 


ERY soon after the return of the Guards Brigade from 

Koomati Poort the 11th Division was broken up. 
This and other measures of that character strengthened the 
almost universally entertained opinion that the war was over. 
At any moment, it was felt, the order might come for the 
brigade to entrain for Cape Town. And there was good 
reason for this belief. Had not Lord Roberts, when the four 
commanding officers of the Guards battalions called upon 
him, on the 8th October, to congratulate him on his appoint- 
ment as Colonel of the recently formed drish Guards, given 
them to understand that they would not be retained much 
longer in South Africa? Moreover, it was no secret that he 
himself was about to return to England to replace Lord 
Wolseley as commander-in-chief. According to rumour, 
the Bavarian had already been selected as the transport 
which was to bring the Coldstream back to this country. 
But Col. Henniker, while duly noting in his diary these 
reports about the prospects of an early peace, added the 
reflection that ‘ Botha seemed a bit sticky about coming in’. 
Meanwhile the conditions of life in the camp at Sunnyside 
were not uncomfortable, marquees of the Indian pattern 
large enough to contain a whole half-company, and bell tents 
in the proportion of one to every three officers, being pro- 
vided. The monotony of existence was relieved by the news 
that in England the elections were going strongly in favour 
of the Government, but nearer at hand in both the Eastern 
and the Western Transvaal there was news of renewed 
activity on the part of guerilla bands which was somewhat 
disquieting. Nevertheless, there was a peace-time ring 


* On the 31st May 1910, the Orange River Colony was merged in the 
Union of South Africa as the Province of the Orange Free State. 
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about the announcement in brigade orders of the 6th 
October that ‘ battalions will commence spring drills and 
physical drills from the 8th instant inclusive ’. 

The first unit to move was the 1st Batt. Coldstream which, 
late in the evening of the roth October, received orders to 
proceed by train the next day, not to Cape Town, but to 
Heidelberg, in the neighbourhood of which the Boers had 
recently been seriously interfering with the British com- 
munications. The journey was quite uneventful, indeed 
there is no incident worthy to record connected with the 
sixteen days which the battalion spent in the place. It was 
no time of leisure, however, for besides the outposts, which 
daily absorbed three and a half companies, the town guard 
and other duties had to be found. Before the battalion left 
Pretoria two hundred men, who had disembarked at Cape 
Town on the 28th August and had been sent up country to 
Belfast, were posted to the two battalions. While the rank 
and file were divided equally between them, the officers were 
distributed by Col. Henniker, the senior Coldstream officer in 
S. Africa, in accordance with the exigencies of the situation— 
Captain T. E. Case and and Lieut.C. W. Banbury to the rst, 
and 2nd Lieut. E. G. Christie Miller to the 2nd Battalion. 

The 2nd Battalion remained peacefully at Sunnyside 
Camp until the 20th October, when it was suddenly in- 
corporated in a column consisting of the Household Cavalry 
Regiment, ‘J’ Battery R.H.A., and the 3rd Batt. Grenadiers 
and sent off to watch the Magaliesberg mountains between 
Horn’s Nek and Rietfontein. Intelligence had come to hand 
that Mr. Steyn, the heretofore President, was proposing to 
break through between these points and make for the south. 
The march, which does not appear to have been very well 
arranged by the staff, did not begin until four o’clock in the 
afternoon, and at ten Col. Henniker, who by this time had 
completely lost his way, determined to proceed no farther. 
The 2nd Battalion and ‘J’ Battery accordingly halted and 
bivouacked. At dawn the next day, the 21st October, it was 
discovered that they were only some two miles from Uitzicht, 
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where the brigade headquarters and the remainder of the 
force had spent the night. Notime was lost in joining them, 
and for the next forty-eight hours the battalion was engaged, 
in conjunction with the Grenadiers, in closely guarding the 
passes at Horn’s Nek and Zillikat’s Nek, where, three months 
before, the detachment of the Scots Greys and of the 2nd 
Batt. Lincolnshire Regiment had been so roughly handled 
by Dela Rey. But nothing was seen or heard of Mr. Steyn, 
who had, some time before, slipped away to the south and 
was once more in the Orange River Colony. At head- 
quarters, when it was realized that the information which 
had led to the dispatch of troops to the Magaliesberg was 
incorrect, orders were sent out recalling General Jones. 
The next day, the 24th October, the column marched back 
to Pretoria, where Col. Henniker was much gratified to find 
that the pipers of the rst Batt. Gordon Highlanders were 
waiting to play him and his battalion into camp. 

On the day following their return from the expedition 
to Zillikat’s Nek, the 2nd Battalion and the Grenadiers with 
the rest of the garrison of Pretoria marched past Lord 
Roberts after a parade in the market-place, at which the 
proclamation of annexation was read and Victoria Crosses 
were presented. In addition, on this occasion the 2nd 
Battalion found the Guard of Honour of one hundred men 
under Captain H. W. Studd. In view of the Field-Marshal’s 
early departure, No. 1 company of the 1st Battalion, which 
had for so long acted as his permanent guard, was relieved by 
a company of Grenadiers, officers and men, from the 26th 
October, being attached to the 2nd Battalion. By their 
admirable conduct, said Lord Roberts on taking leave of 
them, they had set an example to the whole army. On the 
1st November they were temporarily amalgamated with the 
flank companies of the 2nd Battalion and formed a firing- 
party at the funeral of H.S.H. Prince Christian Victor, who 
had died of enteric in the hospital at Pretoria. A few days 
later, on the 4th November, the company was deprived of 
its commander and sent, under Lieut. C. M. H. Massey, to 
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join the rst Battalion, Col. Henniker, who was short of senior 
captains, having decided that Major J. T. Sterling should for 
the present remain with the 2nd Battalion. By that time the 
battalion was the only Guards battalion left at Pretoria, the 
Grenadiers having been dispatched south to Bloemfontein 
on the 29th October, and the Scots Guards being still at 
Pienaar’s River Station, whither they had been detached 
when the 2nd Battalion and the Grenadiers were sent to 
watch the passes over the Magaliesberg. 

Attention, at the beginning of November 1900, was 
chiefly directed to the north-western portion of the Orange 
River Colony, the area between Kroonstad and the Vaal, to 
which De Wet had repaired when, on the 25th October, he 
had been compelled to abandon the investment of Frederik- 
stad. It was the state of affairs in that region which, as 
has already been mentioned, had caused the Grenadiers to 
be moved from Pretoria to Bloemfontein. General Inigo 
Jones and brigade headquarters presently followed in the 
same direction, and the rst. Batt. Coldstream, having been 
relieved at Heidelberg by the 1st Batt. The Essex Regiment, 
was also brought southwards. Leaving Heidelberg in 
torrents of rain on the 2nd November, the battalion travelled 
in open cattle trucks to Wolvehoek, where the night was 
spent. The following day Kroonstad was reached about 
noon, and here Major H. C. Surtees received instructions 
from Major-General Charles Knox to leave three companies 
under a field-officer to guard the railway between Boschrand 
and Holfontein. Accordingly, while the battalion went on 
to Geneva siding, Major Granville Smith with No. 4, under 
Captain L. C. Garratt, No. 3, under Captain T. E. Case, and 
No. 2, under Capt. Lord Romilly, were dropped at various 
points along the line. After bivouacking at Geneva siding, 
the journey to the south was continued as far as Smalldeel 
Junction, where Major Surtees was met by a staff-officer from 
Bloemfontein, who directed him to detrain his people and form 
a covering-party for a construction train which was to repair 
the damage done to the Winburg branch line. This duty 
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was taken in hand the following day, the 5th November, when 
the battalion, less the three companies left behind under 
Major Granville Smith, marched with a construction train 
and an armoured train to Kareefontein, about half-way be- 
tween Smalldeel and Winburg. At this spot Major Surtees 
decided that he would be conveniently placed for protecting 
any part of the line which might be attacked, and he proceeded 
therefore to dig himself in. None of the working-parties 
was, however, molested and, by the evening of the 6th 
November, the line was reported open. Nos. 6 and 7 were 
thereupon sent out both to guard it and to establish a con- 
nexion with the garrison at Winburg. On the roth Novem- 
ber, all the supply and hospital trains having been run 
through, Major Surtees entrained his battalion and his 
1st line transport at the ramp which had been constructed 
at Kareefontein and returned to Smalldeel. Here orders 
awaited him to proceed by way of Bloemfontein to Spring- 
fontein. On their arrival the next day at Bloemfontein, 
officers and men, who were full of hope that they were on 
their homeward journey, learnt with disappointment that* 
they were to go upon a #rek to the west which, according to 
Major F. S. Maude, was likely to last three weeks. 

During the week, from the 12th November to the 19th, 
which the battalion spent at Springfontein several changes 
took place. Major, now Lieut.-Col., H.C. Surtees went home 
to command the 3rd Battalion insuccession to Col. V. Dawson, 
who was promoted to the command of the regiment of Irish 
Guards. Major Granville Smith, therefore, when on the 
14th November he detrained at Springfontein with the three 
companies left behind at Boschrand, found himself in com- 
mand of the 1st Battalion. About this same time, No. 1 
having rejoined from Pretoria, No. 9 was broken up and 
Lieut., now Captain, E.T.H. Hanbury-Tracy was transferred 
to the command of No. 5. Two officers also were removed 
from the strength of the battalion, Major J. M. Wingfield, who 
returned home on promotion, and Lieut. P. A. Macgregor, 
who was appointed to the West African Frontier Force. 
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On the 17th November General Inigo Jones arrived, and 
the next day detailed orders were issued to meet the new 
situation which had arisen. A few words of explanation are 
necessary at this stage. It has already been related that, in 
the latter days of October, De Wet was in the region to the 
north-west of Kroonstad. General Charles Knox, whose 
business it became to deal with him, lost no time in setting 
in motion several columns, one of which, under Col. Le 
Gallais, who was mortally wounded in the hour of victory, 
inflicted a severe defeat upon him at Bothaville on the 6th 
November. But, though he lost all his guns and all his 
baggage and though the morale of his people was rudely 
shaken, De Wet was as determined as ever to carry out the 
plan which he and Mr. Steyn had formed some two weeks 
earlier. With that gentleman and with about two hundred 
of the more resolute of his burghers he soon out-distanced 
his pursuers and, on the roth November, crossed and, 
subsequently, destroyed the railway near Geneva siding. 
Heading eastwards he made for the Doornberg, where he 
was joined by substantial reinforcements. Once more at 
the head of a well-equipped force of about fifteen hundred 
men he set out for the south on the 13th November. Three 
days later he was through the Thabanchu-Ladybrand line 
of fortified posts and, on the 18th November, was before 
Dewetsdorp. By that time it was rightly surmised at head- 
quarters that the invasion of Cape Colony was his ultimate 
purpose. Since the suppression of the rebellion in the 
north-west in the spring, the Colony had been quiet and 
had been almost denuded of troops. But the sympathies of 
the colonists being what they were, the appearance of De Wet 
with a determined band of followers might have disastrous 
consequences. Even at this period of the campaign a serious 
rising of the Cape Dutch would imperil the whole military 
position. Prompt steps must therefore be taken to avert 
the danger. It was very urgent, telegraphed Lord Roberts, 
that the Guards Brigade should be placed in position on the 
south bank of the Orange with as little delay as possible. 
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The Guards Brigade at Springfontein consisted only of 
the rst Batt. Coldstream and the 3rd Batt. Grenadiers, less 
three companies which were with Col. Herbert’s column in 
the neighbourhood of Norval’s Pont. The long stretch of 
river, not far short of two hundred miles, which these two 
battalions were now called upon to watch was divided into 
two sections, No. 1, from Aliwal North to Norval’s Pont, 
being assigned to the 1st Batt. Coldstream, while the 
Grenadiers were to prolong the line to the west to Zoutpans 
Drift, a few miles above Orange River Station. In brigade 
orders a number of crossings were named as points to which 
half a company was to be sent, in addition to which, in No. 1 
section, a whole company was to be posted both at Norval’s 
Pont and at Odendaal Stroom Drift, about half-way between 
Bethulie and Aliwal North. Late in the evening of the 18th 
November all concerned were warned that these move- 
ments were to be carried out as speedily as possible, but, as 
regards the Coldstream, it was announced that, contrary to 
what had in the first instance been arranged, only those 
companies proceeding to Aliwal North could be conveyed 
by train. The next day, the 19th November, the three 
columns into which the battalion had been told off started 
for their prescribed positions. Wagons were detailed in the 
proportion of two ox- or four mule-wagons to a half-com- 
pany, twenty-five days’ rations, seven tents, and ten sets of 
picks and shovels having to be carried for each half-company. 
Nos. 1, 4, 5, and half of No. 6 with battalion headquarters 
marched to Bethulie camp, which they did not reach until 
late in the afternoon, the distance being fully twenty-seven 
miles. The next morning they drew their twenty-five days’ 
rations, and the following day occupied the crossings assigned 
to them from Oorlogspoort Drift on the east to Klipfontein 
Drift on the west. At the same time Nos. 7 and 8 and half 
No. 6, under Captain R. Longueville, having arrived at 
Norval’s Pont, where No. 7, under Lieut. H. A. Chandos- 
Pole-Gell, was detailed to remain, extended eastwards along 
the left bank of the river as far as Kruger’s Drift, which 
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was held by Captain Longueville himself with half No. 6. 
Still farther to the east Major J. A. G. Drummond-Hay, 
having reached Aliwal North by train with Nos. 2 and 3, 
stationed Captain T. E. Case at Odendaal Stroom Drift with 
No. 3 and 2nd Lieut. F. J. O. Montagu at Zand Drift with 
half No. 2. The central position of Bethulie Camp was 
selected for battalion headquarters. 

By the 23rd November all the posts which the 1st Batta- 
lion had been detailed to hold had been prepared for defence, 
the actual points of passage across the river being obstructed, 
whenever possible, with barbed wire. This last precaution 
unfortunately proved fatal to one of Captain Garratt’s men, 
Private J. Riley, who was drowned in a quicksand while 
laying wire at Stinkhoutboom Drift, two miles below 
Bethulie Bridge. As soon as the news reached headquarters 
at Pretoria that De Wet had broken through the Thabanchu- 
Ladybrand line, General Charles Knox was dispatched to 
the south to co-ordinate the movements of the columns 
operating against him. That officer, however, was unable 
to save Dewetsdorp, the garrison of which capitulated on 
the 23rd November. A few days later the various rumours 
of De Wet’s subsequent movements which came to Bethulie 
began to take shape. With his four hundred prisoners and 
his two captured guns he was said to be moving south. 
Confirmation of this was received on the 1st December, when 
he was reported at the Tafelberg, only some sixteen miles 
to the north of Bethulie. About this time certain ‘distin- 
guishing marks’, as they were officially termed, were com- 
municated to the troops to assist them in recognizing the 
redoubtable partisan leader and his principal lieutenants. 
Many of his followers were believed to be wholly or partly 
dressed in khaki, and some were said to be wearing helmets. 
His adjutants wore round their hats a green, and his other 
officers a white, riband. He himself was reported to have 
recently removed his beard and to have discarded in favour of 
asoft hat the hard one which he had hitherto habitually worn. 

On arriving at the Tafelberg and even before he reached 
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it, De Wet was joined by other commandos, under leaders 
suchas Hertzog, Scheepers, and Kritzinger, who, before long, 
were destined to become notorious. The result of these 
accretions of strength was that he could dispose of between 
two and three thousand men, all of them well horsed, many, 
indeed, having no less than five spare mounts in charge of 
Kaffirs. On the 2nd December, moving south-east from 
the Tafelberg, he engaged Col. Herbert and, on the following 
day, when Col. Barker and Col. Williams came up with their 
respective columns, a decisive affair appeared to be imminent. 
De Wet, however, had other plans in view. He had re- 
solved to divide his force and seek to penetrate into Cape 
Colony at two different points. Thus, while Hertzog was 
to endeavour to cross the river somewhere to the west of 
Norval’s Pont, he himself proposed to affect a passage 
farther east between Bethulie and Aliwal North. Breaking 
off the action on the afternoon of the 3rd December, he 
eluded General Knox, who was on the Smithfield Road, and 
set out in pouring rain for the Caledon, which he crossed 
with difficulty, for the waters were rising fast, at Karee- 
poort. Heading straight for the Orange, he appeared, on 
the 5th December, opposite Odendaal Stroom, where No. 3 
was posted. But that for the moment mattered little, for the 
river was in flood and the water was rushing over the drift 
in a deep and raging torrent. 

Lord Roberts, whose departure had been delayed by the 
illness of his daughter, had, on the 29th November, handed 
over the command to Lord Kitchener, who at once came 
south to Bloemfontein, in order the more closely to super- 
intend the operations against De Wet. And there seemed 
an excellent prospect that they would be crowned with 
complete success in this the first week of his assumption of 
the supreme control. Hemmed in between two unfordable 
rivers, with superior forces pressing upon his right and rear 
and with the inhospitable frontier of Basuto Land upon his 
left hand, De Wet’s position might well be regarded as 
desperate. In overwhelming numbers by road and rail 
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British troops were pouring into Aliwal North. It was this 
great concentration to the south which proved his salvation. 
Doubling back upon his tracks, he returned to the Caledon, 
the waters of which were subsiding and the banks of which 
had been dangerously denuded of troops. Nevertheless, he 
allowed himself to be held in check by Lieut. D. A. Blair, who 
with no more than forty men of the 1st Batt. Highland Light 
Infantry was posted at Coomissie Bridge. Turning away 
he moved upstream and effected a crossing at Swanepoe’s 
Farm, where he was unopposed, but where the water was 
so deep as completely to submerge his guns. After his 
passage of the Caledon this narrative is not for the moment 
concerned with his further adventures. How he was pur- 
sued by General Knox, how he sought to cross the railway 
about Edenburg, how he was headed off by General Settle, 
and how finally, on the 14th December, he again forced the 
Thabanchu-Ladybrand line and for a brief space of time 
vanished into obscurity are episodes in the general history 
of the war in which the Coldstream had no part. Suffice it 
to say that, though he had failed to penetrate into Cape 
Colony and had lost both prisoners and guns, his expedition 
had not entirely failed of its purpose. By attracting to 
himself the majority of the British troops he had greatly 
facilitated the task which he had set his lieutenants. On the 
15th December, the day following that on which De Wet 
broke through the pass at Springhaan’s Nek, Kritzinger, 
with seven hundred followers, crossed the Orange between 
Odendaal Stroom and Bethulie by a ford which was only 
guarded by seven policemen, and, a hundred miles farther 
west, Hertzog, with a force of twelve hundred men, was 
equally successful at Sand Drift. 

When these two parties entered Cape Colony the 2nd 
Battalion had been for the past week at Orange River 
Station, on the left of the widely extended line which 
General Inigo Jones was endeavouring to hold. It will be 
remembered that, after the departure of the 3rd Batt. 
Grenadiers and Brigade headquarters, the 2nd Batt. Cold- 
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stream had been left as the sole representative of the Guards 
Brigade at Pretoria. But this state of affairs did not endure 
for long. On the 3rd November Col. Hon. A. H. Henniker 
received orders to take his battalion by train to Potchefstroom, 
which issome seventy miles to the south-west of Johannesburg 
on the branch line to Klerksdorp. Shortly before that he had 
been required to find a company to act as a bodyguard to 
Lord Roberts at Johannesburg. A special company consisting 
of menselected from Nos. 1, 2,7, and 8 was accordingly formed 
and sent off under Captain Hon. C. Heathcote-Drummond- 
Willoughby and 2nd Lieut. C. P. Heywood, who was already 
recovered from his wound received in the affair near Pan 
Station. To his great regret, Col. Henniker was obliged to 
leave behind in the hospital at Pretoria Captain J. McC. Steele, 
who was dangerously ill with enteric. His duties were, in 
consequence, taken over by Lieut. J. V. Campbell, who shortly 
afterwards was officially appointed adjutant of the battalion. 
After spendinga night at Bronkfontein Station, Johannesburg, 
the battalion reached Frederikstad on the 5th November, 
where Col. Henniker was ordered to detrain, with the idea, 
apparently, of taking on a convoy the next day to Potchef- 
stroom. Inthe event, however, he was not allowed to resume 
his journey until the 8th November, and then he was 
deprived of two companies, which were ordered to remain 
at Frederikstad. On arriving at Potchefstroom, the presence 
of hostile bands in the vicinity of the town was reported, and 
Col. Henniker judged it necessary to place on outpost Nos. 
3 and 4 and half No. 7. A few hours later, just as he and 
those officers who were free from duty were concluding their 
dinner at a table in the open, heavy firing began. While 
Captain Healey, R.A.M.C., who had served on the Indian 
frontier, seized the lamp and with it disappeared under the 
table, the battalion stood to arms. The firing soon died 
down, and when quiet was restored it was discovered that 
two men in the 2nd Batt. Somersetshire Light Infantry had 
been wounded. 

At Potchefstroom Col. Henniker took over the duties of 
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commandant from Lieut.-Col. Williams, who with his de- 
tachment of the Somersetshire Light Infantry and a squadron 
of the Imperial Light Horse went off to Klerksdorp on 
the 9th November. Henceforward the troops which con- 
stituted Col. Henniker’s command consisted of his own 
battalion, two guns of the 78th Battery R.F.A., and about 
fifty men of Marshal’s Horse. His first business was to en- 
deavour to put an end to the form of annoyance to which 
the garrison had been subjected on the night of his arrival. 
The next morning, therefore, while Lieut. G. Windsor Clive 
with the scouts and half of No. 2 took post upon the roads 
and forbade any egress, Nos. 1 and 8, under Captain H. W. 
Studd and Major J. T. Sterling respectively, made a house- 
to-house visitation of the town. The actual results obtained 
from this search were small, but it doubtless served to bring 
home to the inhabitants that in the future arms could not 
be concealed or fighting men harboured with impunity. An 
efficient police force was quickly formed under Lieut. J. V. 
Campbell, who performed the double duties of staff-officer 
and assistant-provost-marshal, while Col. Henniker acted 
as his own press-censor. Under this system of benevolent 
despotism, with the Union Jack which had been hoisted 
with all solemnity flying in the market-place, Potchefstroom 
soon settled down to peace and quiet. 

The battalion was encamped round the local prison, the 
officers and a few of the men being quartered in the building 
itself, while the remainder were accommodated in shelters 
of the kind which had been supplied at Donkerhoek. The 
situation was healthy and the surroundings not unpleasant, 
the possibility of shooting a snipe in the low ground by 
the Mooi River being among the amenities of the place. 
On one occasion, indeed, Major Shute, Captain Healey, 
R.A.M.C., and Lieut. Jenkins contrived to secure as many 
as four couple. About this time the monotony of existence 
was agreeably relieved by the unexpected appearance of 
Captain J. Ponsonby and Captain C. E. Pereira. At the 
outbreak of war both were employed with the Uganda Rifles 
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and, at the completion of their period of service, both were 
ordered to join the Rhodesian Field Force which was in 
process of assembly at Salisbury, under Lieut.-General 
Sir F. Carrington. Here Captain Ponsonby was attached as 
adjutant to the 5th New Zealanders and Captain Pereira 
to a four-gun ‘pom-pom’ battery. Later on, when Sir F. 
Carrington retired from the command, the units with 
which they were employed were incorporated in a column 
under Major-General C. W. H. Douglas, which was for 
the moment stationed at Klerksdorp. Having obtained 
leave to accompany an empty convoy to Potchefstroom, 
they were enabled to pass some hours with their brother 
officers whom they had not seen since they left England 
in 1897. 

Col. Henniker’s chief trouble was that he was constantly 
under the necessity of detaching some of his companies at 
the demand of the general officer commanding at Klerks- 
dorp—in the first instance Major-General Barton and sub- 
sequently Major-General Babington. Thus on the 13th 
November he was obliged to send an additional company, 
No. 3, under Captain T. H. E. Lloyd, to Frederikstad and 
half of No. 8, under Major J. T. Sterling, to Mendelsohn’s 
Farm on the Mooi River, four miles on the Potchefstroom side 
of Frederikstad. Unfortunately, the occupation of this last 
point was attended by an untoward incident. Major Ster- 
ling’s instructions were to place the homestead in a state of 
defence,’ and in the execution of this order he sent Lieut. 
H. A. Herbert-Stepney and twelve men to destroy a bridge 
over the Mooi River, about a mile away. It was well known 
that roving bands of the enemy were in the neighbourhood 
and that a sharp look-out must be maintained. Lieut. 
Herbert-Stepney was not unmindful of the necessity of 


1 This was not only unnecessary but positively dangerous, in the 
opinion of Major Shute, who visited the ground. The order to fortify the 
house was contained in a telegram from Major-General Barton at Klerks- 
dorp. All that was necessary apparently was to establish a post of thirty 
men at the railway bridge. 
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exercising the greatest vigilance, indeed, if he erred at all he 
seems to have erred on the side of caution. Be that as it may, 
as he drew near the bridge he decided to divide his little 
force and to leave six men, under Corporal Pye, to act as a 
covering-party upon a kopje which was within sight of the 
homestead. Meanwhile, unseen by any of them, some thirty 
Boers had been stealthily creeping along the river bank, and 
presently, when Lieut. Herbert-Stepney went forward to the 
bridge, he walked straight into the ambush which had been 
cunningly laid for him. Although completely surrounded, he 
offered a vigorous resistance, and only surrendered after two 
out of his six men had been killed and he himself and another 
man had been wounded. The Boers did not make prisoners 
of them, but contented themselves with taking from them 
their arms, boots, and clothing. A Court of Inquiry, under 
the presidency of MajorH.G. D. Shute, which Col. Henniker 
assembled at Potchefstroom the next day, the 15th November, 
found no reason to blame either the conduct or the disposi- 
tions of Lieut. Herbert-Stepney. 

This unlucky affair was the only noteworthy incident 
which befell the battalion at this period. The work of 
roadmaking and of fortifying their various posts, which was 
the chief occupation of the companies, was carried on with- 
out interruption. But, as time went on, the battalion, 
greatly to Col. Henniker’s dissatisfaction, became increas- 
ingly scattered. No sooner had the companies rejoined from 
Frederikstad than he was obliged to send off Nos. 3 and § 
to Klerksdorp and No. 4 to Machavie, which is about half- 
way between Potchefstroom and Klerksdorp and, in addi- 
tion, No. 1 had to be detached to strengthen Lord Roberts’s 
bodyguard at Johannesburg. Thus on the 6th December, 
when he received the order to entrain for the south, the 
battalion was disposed as follows. Nos. 2, 6,7, and 8 were 
with headquarters at Potchefstroom, the composite company, 
under Captain Hon. C. Heathcote-Drummond-Willoughby, 
and No. 1 company, under Captain H. W. Studd, were at 
Johannesburg, No. 3, under Captain T. H. E. Lloyd, and No. 
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5, under Captain R. C. E. Skeffington-Smyth, were at Klerks- 
dorp, and No. 4, under Lieut. R. H. S. Wilmot," was at 
Machavie. To his sorrow Col. Henniker learned from General 
Babington that these last three companies were to remain 
behind when he moved south. It was consequently with 
only four companies that he entrained on the 6th December, 
and proceeding by way of Johannesburg reached Bloem- 
fontein on the 8th December, where he saw Lord Kitchener, 
who was, he records, ‘in good form and full of fight’. Con- 
tinuing the journey that afternoon the battalion passed 
through Norval’s Pont and De Aar and arrived at Orange 
River Station on the roth December. Here Col. Henniker 
pitched his camp on the ground which the gth Lancers had 
occupied thirteen months earlier, when, at the opening of 
the campaign, the 2nd Battalion marched in from Cape 
Town. 


t Lord Newtown Butler had been granted leave of absence to England 


on account of the serious illness of his father. He rejoined his company on 
the 26th February rgor. It was then at Potchefstroom. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
HUNTING DE WET 


FTER many months of nearly uninterrupted bivouack- 
ing, life under canvas at Orange River Station was 
almost a return to civilization. To Col. Henniker’s satisfac- 
tion the strength of the battalion was soon increased by the 
arrival, on the 11th December, of the two bodyguard com 
panies. Thereupon the composite company under Captain 
Hon. C. Heathcote-Drummond-Willoughby, which had 
escorted Lord Roberts on his journey through Natal, was 
broken up and officers and men returned to their former 
companies, Major J. T. Sterling being transferred to the 
command of No. 2 when Captain Heathcote-Drummond- 
Willoughby was thus brought back to No. 8. Six miles 
higher up the Orange, at Zoutpan’s Drift, the battalion was 
in touch with a company of Grenadiers under Major 
Crompton-Roberts. As regards the enemy, news of De 
Wet’s movements was contradictory, but the general im- 
pression was that ‘ he had again given ustheslip’. Suddenly, 
without previous warning, the order came, after Church 
Parade on Sunday the 16th December, to entrain for 
Naauwpoort any time after one o’clock the next morning. 
Setting out about three, Col. Henniker arrived at Naauw- 
poort in the early afternoon of the 17th December, where 
instructions awaited him to send on three companies to 
Colesberg. Nos. 1, 2,and 8, under Major H. G. D. Shute, 
were accordingly dispatched as directed. The Boers, it was 
now learnt, were across the Orange at two different points, 
and measures were being taken to intercept them. 

Sir H. Settle, who hastened up from Cape Town to direct 
the operations, at once proceeded to apportion the various 
spheres of command. Reserving the western area to him- 
self with headquarters at De Aar, he assigned the central 
district to General Inigo Jones with headquarters at 
Naauwpoort, and the eastern to General H. Macdonald 
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with headquarters at Burghersdorp. On the 2oth Decem- 
ber martial law was proclaimed throughout northern Cape 
Colony, and on the 24th December Lord Kitchener himself 
arrived at Naauwpoort to stimulate the activities of his 
lieutenants. General Inigo Jones meanwhile withdrew all 
the posts held by the Guards Brigade along the river and 
directed a concentration at Petrusville, Norval’s Pont, and 
Bethulie Bridge. At the same time he issued instructions 
for the formation at Petrusville, De Aar, and Colesberg of 
three mobile columns under Col. Crabbe, Col. Henniker, 
and Major Shute respectively. The last-named officer, there- 
fore, on arriving at Colesberg, found himself invested with 
the command of two guns, the 32nd Company Imperial 
Yeomanry, and some fifty men of the 5th Lancers, which 
with the three Coldstream companies and the usual pro- 
portion of the transport and the medical services were to 
constitute his column. Colesberg, which lies some thirty- 
five miles to the south-east of the Sand Drift, at which point 
Hertzog had effected his crossing, was in a state of great 
excitement. Rumours of every kind were flying about, the 
least sensational of which was that two thousand Boers were 
marching on the town. The commandant having placed the 
whole of the garrison in the trenches on the hills outside, 
Major Shute had to arrange as best he could for the com- 
fort of the three Coldstream companies which he brought 
with him." Having settled matters as far as they were 
concerned, he spent the rest of the night with Lieut. F. Hardy, 
whom he appointed his staff officer, in seeking out his 
mounted troops and in collecting some transport, for tele- 
grams kept pouring in from Naauwpoort urging the necessity 
of immediately marching to the relief of Hamelfontein. The 
t The officers were as follows : 
No. 1. Captain H. W. Studd, Lieut. W. H. V. Darell, 2nd Lieut. 
R. Whitbread. 
No. 2. Major J. T. Sterling, Lieut. G. Windsor Clive, Lieut. H. M. 
Pryce-Jones. 
No. 8. Captain Hon. C. Heathcote-Drummond-Willoughby, Lieut. 
C. P. Heywood. 
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next day, having stood to arms at dawn in view of the 
supposed proximity of the enemy, he contrived to set his 
column in motion about noon. The detachment of the 5th 
Lancers, which arrived in the course of the night, proved 
to be a party of recruits on very raw horses under a young 
and inexperienced officer. 

Hamelfontein, which Major Shute was to relieve, was 
a farm-house on the main road to Petrusville, six miles west 
of the Seacow River and ten miles south of Sand Drift. It 
had been used as a supply depot owing to its central posi- 
tion in relation to the drifts, but for all that its garrison at 
the time of Hertzog’s passage of the river consisted of no 
more than eighteen Yeomen and ten men of the 3rd Batt. 
Grenadiers under Lieut. W. A. L. Fletcher of the Imperial 
Yeomanry. Moreover, no steps had been taken to fortify 
it, but this omission did not prevent Lieut. Fletcher from 
returning a most unhesitating refusal to one of Hertzog’s 
officers who, at the head of four hundred men, three times 
called upon him to surrender. When Major Shute started 
from Colesberg he was said to have repulsed all attacks and 
to be still holding out.’ On the first day, however, the 
relieving column only reached Kettlefontein, fourteen miles 
away. That night it rained heavily and Major Shute, taking 
advantage of the wet and of the darkness, entrusted to two 
picked men the mission of reaching Hamelfontein and of 
informing Lieut. Fletcher that succour was at hand. The 
next morning, the 19th December, when the column set out 
once more, these emissaries had not been heard of and it 
was not until he was on the banks of the Seacow River that 
Major Shute saw them again. They had, it appears, lost 
their way on the return journey, but the news which they 
brought was excellent. The Boer commander, on learning, 
presumably, that a relieving force had moved out from 
Colesberg, had withdrawn, after sending in his wounded for 
Lieut. Fletcher to look after. For the next forty-eight hours 
Major Shute remained at Hamelfontein Farm, at the end of 

* Lieut. Fletcher was awarded the D.S.O. for his spirited defence. 
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which time he was able to report that his patrols were in 
touch with Col. Crabbe at Petrusville and that the enemy 
had passed through Philipstown and was moving westwards. 
On the 23rd December he was recalled to Colesberg Junc- 
tion,’ which he reached the following day. Here his people 
ate their Christmas dinners and spent the next forty-eight 
hours. 

While Hertzog was thus in the country to the north of 
De Aar, Kritzinger, his fellow raider, was moving westwards 
along the river from Odendaal Stroom to Venterstad. 
Columns under Col. Garstin, Lieut.-Col. Gorringe, Lieut.- 
Col. W.H. Williams, and Lieut.-Col.H. Grenfell started off in 
pursuit and, on Christmas day, Major Shute was instructed 
to co-operate with them. Although in expectation of receiv- 
ing an order to move at once, it was not until the afternoon 
of the 27th December that he was directed to march to 
Potfontein Farm. Leaving behind him No. 8 to garrison 
the station, he set off within an hour of receiving the sum- 
mons, and about nine o’clock halted for the night at Slingers- 
fontein. On reaching Potfontein the next morning, his 
patrols came into touch with Col. Williams, who was in the 
neighbourhood of Driefontein, and at an early hour the 
following morning, the 29th December, the two columns 
joined hands at Springfontein. Meanwhile Kritzinger, who 
from Venterstad had advanced to Stormberg, now turned 
westwards and was reported by the Kaffirs to be at Welte- 
vreden, close to Arundel, on the main line of railway. Both 
Col. Williams and Major Shute were agreed that they must 
endeavour to place themselves to the west of him before they 
could deal with him, and both, accordingly, marched back 
to Slingersfontein. Major Shute proposed to attack that 
night, but to that Col. Williams would not agree and, acting 
under orders from Col. Garstin, both columns returned to 
Colesberg Junction. Kritzinger by this time was as far 
south as Bangor siding and Major Shute and Col. Williams 
were, in consequence, directed to entrain their men as speedily 

 Colesberg Junction is about four miles east of Colesberg. 
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as possible and go in pursuit. By the morning of the 31st 
December their combined forces were at Middleburg, where, 
leaving the train, Major Shute with two guns and the 
mounted troops of both columns went westwards towards 
Richmond in search of the invaders. But no traces could 
be found of them in that direction, and it became therefore 
almost certain that they were still pursuing their southward 
course and that Graaff Reinet was their objective. Entraining 
his column once more, Major Shute reached Graaff Reinet 
in the course of New Year’s Day 1901. Preceded by an 
armoured train the journey was performed without misad- 
venture, notwithstanding that considerable parties of the 
enemy were hovering around Bethesda Road Station. At 
Graaff Reinet, of which he was appointed the Governor and 
where he was destined to remain until the end of the war, 
Major Shute’s first care was to disarm the inhabitants and 
to fortify the approaches of the town. Kritzinger, it was 
afterwards learnt, had appointed Graaff Reinet as the point 
of rendezvous for all the commandos which he had led across 
the Orange and, in occupying it when he did, Major Shute 
only anticipated him by a few hours. 

On the 18th December, the day following that on which 
Major Shute had been dispatched to Colesberg, the head- 
quarters and Nos. 6 and 7 of the 2nd Battalion were ordered 
back from Naauwpoort to De Aar, where Col. Henniker 
was to form his mobile column. In the first instance some 
sixty men of the Cheshire Yeomanry and two Elswick guns 
were the only additional troops which were given him; 
nevertheless he was called upon to act at once in conjunction 
with the other columns operating in this district. On the 
zoth December the enemy was known to be moving west- 
wards from Philipstown, for an armoured train on the line 
between De Aar and Hopetown was heavily fired upon at 
Hout Kraal. By the 22nd the country to the north had been 
cleared of hostile bands, but to the south the railway was 
cut at Deelfontein, and to the east the line to Naauwpoort 
underwent a like fate near Taaiboschfontein. Acting under 
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superior orders, Col. Henniker had been obliged to send 
No. 6 to hold Potfontein siding and half No. 7, under 
Captain J. McNeile, to De Put Bridge. Thus, on the 23rd 
December, the force he had with him at De Aar consisted 
of no more than the remaining half-company of No.7, under 
Lieut. Hon. C. H. S. Monck, his guns being temporarily 
attached to Lieut. Col. R. K. Parke’s column, and his few 
mounted troops being engaged in reconnoitring towards the 
Brak River, under Lieut. F. D. Farquhar, who had rejoined 
the 2nd Battalion when General Pole-Carew’s division was 
broken up. But on the following day, the 24th December, 
Lord Kitchener himself paid a visit to De Aar, and from 
that moment Henniker’s column became a reality. The rst 
Batt. Coldstream after withdrawing from the drifts had 
concentrated at Norval’s Pont, but it was now ordered to 
De Aar and Major Granville Smith was directed to place 
four companies at Col. Henniker’s disposal. Other troops 
were also allotted to him, and by the 26th December his 
command was definitely formed, being composed as follows. 
Two guns R.F.A., the 21st and 7oth companies of Imperial 
Yeomanry, Nos. 2, 3, 7, and 8 of the 1st Battalion and No. 7 
of the 2nd Battalion.’ Captain R. J. Marker was to act as 
staff-officer with Lieut. J. V. Campbell as his assistant. Major 
Granville Smith was to command the Coldstream companies 
of both battalions with Lieut. Hon. G. A. C. Crichton as his 
adjutant, Surgeon-Major W. R. Crooke-Lawless, 1st Batt. 
Coldstream, was to be senior medical officer, and Lieut. C. A. 
Bryce transport officer. In addition an engineer officer, 
Lieut. Waller, and a supply officer, Lieut. Furneaux, were 
attached to the column, which Col. Henniker was given to 
understand would probably be employed in the Richmond 
district. Headquarters and the remaining companies of 
the rst Battalion were to remain at De Aar under Major 
J. A. G. Drummond-Hay. 

In the event, however, it was in a more southerly region 
that Col. Henniker was called upon to display his activities. 

t No. 6 of the 2nd Battalion remained at Potfontein. 
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In spite of the efforts of Sir H. Settle’s column commanders 
Hertzog was making steady progress towards the coast. 
From Britstown he advanced to Carnarvon, and on the 
2nd January was between Fraserburg and Williston. Sir H. 
Settle, who was thus compelled to take measures for the de- 
fence of Cape Town, at once transferred his headquarters to 
Beaufort West, whither Col. Henniker’s column, in which 
about a hundred men of the newly formed corps known as 
Kitchener’s Fighting Scouts had been substituted for the 
Imperial Yeomanry companies, was moved in three trains 
on the 30th December. But as Hertzog continued to push 
on fresh dispositions had to be made, and on the afternoon 
of the 4th January 1go1 Col. Henniker was directed to 
entrain for Matjesfontein, which is no more than a hundred 
and fifty miles from Cape Town. Immediately to the north 
lie the Roggeveld mountains, which have been described as 
‘the natural outpost line of Cape Town’. To anticipate 
Hertzog and secure the passes was the task entrusted to 
Bethune’s and Henniker’s columns, while to prolong the 
line westwards troops were sent round by sea from Cape 
Town to Clanwilliam. No time was to be lost. Setting out 
on the 5th January with No. 3 and No. 7 of the 1st Battalion, 
commanded respectively by Captain T. E. Case and Lieut. 
R. F. Peel, and with a detachment of Kitchener’s Scouts, 
Major Granville Smith was, on the following day, in position 
at Appelfontein, five miles south-east of Sutherland. By 
‘this admirable forced march’, to quote the words of the 
Official History,’ Col. Henniker carried out his mission and 
‘made all safe at the passes’. 

Meanwhile Hertzog, whose followers were divided into 
many small groups, was continuing his advance westwards. 
This disruption of his force, which had for its main purpose 
the rapid collection of supplies at the farms along his line 
of route, made it very difficult either to locate his position 
or to determine his strength. Thus, while the presence of 
the invaders was reported in the vicinity of Calvinia on the 


1 Official History, iv. 70. 
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7th January, a hostile commando entered Sutherland, thirty 
miles farther south, and came into contact with Major 
Granville Smith. The Boers, however, contented them- 
selves with looting the town and made no serious attempt 
to dislodge the two Coldstream companies from their posi- 
tions. Nevertheless, on several consecutive days skirmishes 
took place, and in the most severe of these, at Castra on the 
1oth January, they undoubtedly suffered some loss, for two 
of their dead were subsequently picked up and buried. In 
the Coldstream, on the other hand, Major Granville Smith’s 
horse, which was shot under him, was the only casualty. 
This checking of the enemy at the passes was the one active 
piece of work which befell the column at this period. At 
Matjesfontein itself Col. Henniker found, once his men had 
settled down in their camps, that he had so much free time 
that he could play lawn-tennis and indulge in a little rat- 
hunting. The business which gave him the most trouble was 
the administration of martial law, which by the middle of 
January was proclaimed over the whole colony with the 
exception of the ports. Cases of open rebellion were rare, 
for only a few of the Karroo farmers or their sons actually 
joined the invaders, but instances of disloyal conduct, 
especially in the matter of supplying the enemy with 
information, were very numerous. Soon after the arrival of 
the column on the 9th January Lieut.-Col. Johannes Colen- 
brander, the big-game hunter, who was to command 
Kitchener’s Fighting Scouts, came in with some two hun- 
dred recruits, and from this time onwards made the railway 
hotel his headquarters. Col. Henniker’s relations with him 
were always most cordial, but he found, nevertheless, that 
the convivial gatherings of his officers so greatly disturbed 
his rest that he and Captain Marker gladly accepted the 
invitation of Mr. Logan, the ‘squire’ of Matjesfontein, to 
take up their residence at his house. On the 21st January, 
however, his regiment being fully constituted, Col. Colen- 
brander marched away to Piquetberg. Before this, those 
of his men who had been under Col. Henniker’s orders had 
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been withdrawn and their place taken by three squadrons 
of the Victorian Imperial Regiment, under Major Clarke. 
Nor was this the only change, for, about this same time, two 
guns of ‘M’ Battery R.H.A., under Captain Powell, were 
attached to the column. On the 23rd January the news 
arrived of the Queen’s death, and that evening at tattoo the 
Coldstream drums played the ‘Dead March’ followed by 
‘God Save the King’. The next day, Major Granville 
Smith’s two companies, which had been relieved by a mixed 
force under Lieut.-Col. R. F. Lindsell, marched in bringing 
with them No. 2 of the rst Battalion, under Captain Lord 
Romilly, which since the 12th January had been occupying 
a half-way post between Sutherland and Matjesfontein. 
The composite Coldstream battalion being now united, Col. 
Henniker held a parade in honour of the late Queen. After 
resting on their arms reversed while the drums played the 
‘ Dead March ’, the men saluted and marched off in slow 
time with arms reversed. 

By the end of January both Kritzinger in the east and 
Hertzog in the west had reached the coast, the former in 
the vicinity of Mossel Bay and the last named at Lambert’s 
Bay, where it is said that he expected to find a vessel from 
Europe with men, munitions, and supplies. In effect, 
however, it was the shells of H.M.S. Sybille which greeted 
his disappointed followers. Turning about, after lingering 
awhile on the Doorn River, he withdrew, in the early days 
of February, towards Fraserburg. Sir H. Settle, who had 
hitherto been content to adopt a defensive attitude, now 
prepared to assume the offensive, and warned Col. Henniker 
and his other column commanders to hold themselves in 
readiness to move at short notice. At the same time, in the 
east, Kritzinger, hard pressed by four columns directed by 
Col. D. Haig, was retreating northwards from the Kam- 
manassie Mountains in the direction of Murraysburg. It 
had not, however, escaped the observation of headquarters 
that, from the moment that they crossed the Orange, Krit- 
zinger and Hertzog made no attempt to unite their forces. 
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On the contrary, they seemed desirous of diverging, as though 
to draw the British troops in opposite directions. If that 
were 80, it could only be inferred that they were seeking to 
create a diversion in aid of another and presumably more 
important body of invaders, under the leadership, not 
improbably, of De Wet himself. Other circumstances 
favoured this supposition, which was greatly strengthened, 
on the 22nd January, by trustworthy news that De Wet had 
set out to rejoin his followers, most of whom had been on 
leave for the past six weeks, at the Doornberg, his favourite 
place of assembly. Lord Kitchener’s measures were taken 
promptly. Generals Bruce Hamilton and Charles Knox 
were directed to converge upon him without delay. De 
Wet, however, contrived to slip between them with two 
thousand men and two guns and, after fighting a severe 
rear-guard action at Tabaksberg on the 29th January, shook 
off their pursuit. But now for some unaccountable reason, 
when every minute was of importance, he began to adopt 
more dilatory tactics. Lord Kitchener, meanwhile, was 
straining every nerve to intercept him. General N. Lyttel- 
ton was summoned from the Transvaal to Naauwpoort to 
take over the defence of Cape Colony, and from stations as 
distant as Brugspruit and Balmoral units were entrained 
for the south. Thus when at last, on the 4th February, De 
Wet’s scouts reconnoitred the Orange, they reported that 
the river was strongly held both above and below Norval’s 
Pont. Awaking to the situation, De Wet made a skilful 
feint to the east, while with his main body he moved west- 
wards across the railway at Pompey’s siding. For several 
days the British failed to penetrate his design, and when, on 
the 8th February, they realized the point for which he was 
making it was too late to stop him. On the roth February, 
following in the footsteps of General Hertzog, he was able 
unopposed to lead his burghers across the Orange at Sand 
Drift. 

In face of the news that De Wet had once more taken the 
field, the movements of Hertzog and Kritzinger became 
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matters of secondary importance. On the 7th February 
Col. Henniker, who had recently been warned that he must 
be prepared to take his column to Clanwilliam, was ordered 
back to De Aar. The first detachment entrained the next day, 
but it was not until the morning of the 11th that the whole 
force, less No. 8 of the 1st Battalion, which, under Major 
G. Fremantle, was left behind to garrison Matjesfontein, 
was concentrated at De Aar. Before their departure the 
troops were most generously entertained by Mr. Logan, and 
from their commander downwards all ranks quitted Matjes- 
fontein with regret. On arriving at De Aar, Col. Henniker 
learnt that, in conjunction with Col. Crabbe, he was to act 
under the orders of Col. H. C. O. Plumer. De Wet was 
marching southwards and was said to be some thirty miles 
away to the north-east. Generals Charles Knox and Bruce 
Hamilton, who had been operating against him in the 
Orange River Colony, were not yet across the river, the 
waters of which were once more rising. But Col. Plumer 
with his strong Australian Corps was on the south bank, and 
from Colesberg was pushing westwards so rapidly that on the 
12th February his advanced troops struck De Wet’s left flank 
a little to the north of Hamelfontein. That same day, farther 
west, Col. Crabbe was in action near Philipstown, where some 
of his Yeomanry patrols were very roughly handled. Col. 
Henniker thereupon moved out to his support, his mounted 
troops, under Major Granville Smith, reaching before night- 
fall a point within a mile of Philipstown. The Coldstream 
detachment commanded by Captain J. McNeile, consisting 
of one and a half companies of the 1st Battalion—No. 2 
under Lieut. F. J. O. Montagu and the left half of No. 4 
under Lieut. Hon. C. Douglas-Pennant—and a half-company 
of No. 6 of the 2nd Battalion, acted as baggage-guard and 
bivouacked at Welgemonde, the men having performed the 
journey of seventeen miles in mule-wagons. It should be 
mentioned, to explain the presence with the column of No.6, 
that at De Aar leave had been obtained to replace this com- 
pany at Potfontein by No. 3 of the rst Battalion under Lieut. 
Ee) R 
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H. F. Stirling. The next day, the 13th February, Col. 
Henniker occupied Philipstown, from which the Boers had 
retired during the night. 

Although De Wet had thus contrived to invade the 
Colony, he appears to have realized at an early date that 
his original plan of penetrating in three columns into the 
interior of the country was impracticable. To the north, 
Generals Charles Knox and Bruce Hamilton were now 
across the Orange and were hurrying forward to intercept 
him. From the east, Col. Plumer had come upon the scene 
and was already in contact with him, while, not to mention 
other troops farther to the south, Colonels Crabbe and 

. Henniker were in and about Philipstown. And in addition 
the number of his own followers was sadly diminished. 
Several hundreds had declined to enter the Colony and 
others whose horses had broken down were compelled to go 
on foot, a state of affairs most distasteful to the Boer. In 
these circumstances, he decided to make for the west and 
endeavour to effect a junction at Prieska with Hertzog, who 
had collected a large supply of horses from the well-stocked 
farms of the districts through which he had passed. But 
in order to bring even this less ambitious project to a success- 
ful issue, it was necessary to reach a point well to the west 
of the De Aar-Hopetown-Kimberley railway, before the 
British could send troops along it to attack him. De Wet, 
therefore, fell back rapidly before Col. Plumer, and on the 
evening of the 13th February laagered at Wolve Kuil, 
between Philipstown and Petrusville. Col. Plumer, however, 
was hard upon his track, and it was only the heavy rain which 
compelled him to halt five miles away at Leeuwberg. The 
next day, although the weather had not improved, he took 
up the pursuit once more and compelled De Wet to stand, 
in the hope of enabling his wagons to cross the morass which 
intervened between Wolve Kuil and the railway. Never, 
relates De Wet, can he forget the night which followed the 
action of the 14th. Men and horses succeeded in struggling 
through the swamp and by inspanning sometimes as many 
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as fifty oxen to a gun the artillery was saved, but the ammuni- 
tion and the flour wagons had to be left behind embedded 
in the marsh. Nevertheless, in the early hours of the 15th 
February, hungry, coated with mud, and wet to the skin, 
fourteen hundred burghers crossed the railway line four 
miles to the north of Hout Kraal,’ after a skirmish with 
Col. Crabbe, who was too weak to interfere with them 
seriously. 

It was not until General Bruce Hamilton had arrived at 
De Aar that Col. Henniker, who chafed at the inaction to 
which he was condemned, could obtain permission to leave 
Philipstown. Setting out at dawn on the 15th February, he 
reached, that afternoon, the railway at Hout Kraal and 
joined hands with Col. Crabbe. The next day, following 
De Wet’s track, both columns marched thirty-five miles to 
Pienaar’s Pan. On the road, Col. Henniker was able from 
his own scanty supplies to mitigate the distress of Col. 
Plumer’s people, whose wagons had been delayed by the 
marsh which had proved so formidable an obstacle to De 
Wet. From Pienaar’s Pan the pursuit was continued to 
Geluks Poort, some twelve miles to the south-west of 
Hopetown, and thence northwards to Eljes Vlakte, where 
Col. Henniker bivouacked on the 2oth February. By 
this time all the columns operating under Col. Plumer were 
out of food and were compelled to call a halt. For the past 
two days the weary troops had been cheered by a glimpse 
of their flying enemy and still more so by seeing the many 
dead and broken-down horses which he left behind him. 
Unfortunately, the farms in the Hopetown district had not 
been so completely denuded of horseflesh as had those 
farther east, and De Wet, as he went along, was able to pro- 
vide his sorely distressed followers with fresh mounts. Had 
it been otherwise, many prisoners must have been taken, but 
the receipts which he scrupulously gave for whatever he 
carried off greatly facilitated the task of the British intelli- 
gence officers in tracking his course. 

1 C. de Wet, Three Years’ War, pp. 260-1. 
R2 
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De Wet by this time was in a situation not unlike that 
in which he had been placed in the previous December. 
Then he was hemmed in between two flooded rivers, the 
Orange and the Caledon, while now he found himself 
confronted by the sharp angle which the Orange forms below 
Hopetown, his movements westwards being barred by its 
tributary, the Brak, which he must cross in order to reach 
Prieska. But General Charles Knox was advancing along 
it and was already within twenty miles of its confluence with 
the Orange. If, therefore, he sought to effect its passage, he 
must confine his attempts to its lower waters, which, as he 
was to discover, the recent rains had rendered impassable. 
To quote his own words,’ when he arrived upon its banks 
the Brak ‘ was a swollen torrent rushing down to the Orange 
River, its great waves roaring like a tempestuous sea’. One 
chance remained and, with Mr. Steyn’s approval, he decided 
to take it. Abandoning all idea of prosecuting his plan of 
invasion, he proposed to turn eastwards and slip round the 
right flank of his pursuers under cover of the night. Could 
he in this fashion contrive to reach the Orange and were he 
to find the drifts practicable, there was a bare possibility 
that he might still regain his own country. 

Col. Henniker had not long to wait for his supplies. On 
the evening of the 2oth a convoy, escorted by No. 2 of the 
1st Battalion under Lieut. F. J.O. Montagu, arrived in camp. 
The company had been sent into Hopetown from Geluks 
Poort, and in little more than forty-eight hours was back 
again, having covered eighty-five miles. The next day Col. 
Crabbe was not in a position to move until the afternoon, 
and, moreover, there was some uncertainty as to the direc- 
tion in which a further advance should be made. The two 
columns, in consequence, only marched eight miles to 
Verlatin Dam, leaving behind them Col. Plumer, whose 
wagons had not yet arrived. But at Welgevonden, on the 
22nd, definite news came to hand. De Wet had successfully 
eluded his pursuers upon the Brak and was heading ina north- 

1 C. de Wet, Three Years’ War, p. 267. 
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easterly direction for Marks Drift on the Orange. The 
waters were falling, but the drift was still impracticable, and 
he had been obliged to turn upstream hoping, doubtless, 
that higher up he might somehow contrive to effect a cross- 
ing. Meanwhile Plumer was once more united with Crabbe 
and Henniker and all three, on receipt of this intelligence, 
settled down to the pursuit with grim determination. By 
nine o’clock on the morning of the 23rd February they were 
so close up that their guns could begin shelling De Wet’s 
rear-guard. De Wet himself, however, pushed on steadily, 
pausing only to test the fords at De Kalk and Kameel- 
fontein and riding on doggedly when these were found to 
be impassable. But hunger and the strain of these last 
terrible days were telling upon his followers. As Col. 
Henniker’s mounted troops, with Captain R. J. Marker at 
their head, swept along the river’s bank, hollow-eyed men 
would rise up among the scrub and, holding up their hands, 
surrender. At Slyp Steen some four hundred burghers 
made a brief stand and seemed about to offer some resistance, 
but a few volleys were sufficient to disperse them. A little 
below Disselfontein, when nearly forty miles had been 
covered, Col. Plumer and the other column commanders 
decided that no more could be done that day. But, as he 
drew rein, word was brought to Captain Marker that De 
Wet’s guns with utterly exhausted teams were only a short 
distance ahead. Pressing on once more, followed by four 
Victorian troopers, whose horses could still raise some 
semblance of a gallop, he presently came upon about thirty 
Boers snatching a brief rest by the wayside. Supposing, 
doubtless, that Marker and his companions were the fore- 
runners of a large British force, they leaped upon their 
ponies and fled, abandoning their two guns, which Captain 
Marker promptly secured and brought back in triumph.’ 
Their material value was probably small, but nevertheless 
De Wet seems to have felt their loss acutely. ‘It cut me 
to the heart’, he wrote afterwards, ‘to give up my guns on 
' For this exploit Captain Marker was awarded the D.S.O. 
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that day—the 23rd of February—the commemoration day 
of the independence of the Orange Free State. In happier 
times we had celebrated this day among our friends to the 
accompaniment of salvoes of rifles. Now we were obliged 
to celebrate it by giving up the only two guns with which we 
could still shoot.’ 

Worse tidings, however, than that he had lost his guns 
were to reach De Wet as he drew near to Hopetown. The 
place was strongly held, being used by the British as a base 
for all the columns operating against him. But, in addition, 
his scouts now informed him that to the south of it a strong 
body of troops was deployed directly across his path. As 
a matter of fact it consisted of no more than two hundred 
and fifty men, under Major A. Paris, who had been ordered 
to take post between Hopetown and Geluks Poort. This 
officer, who had fully ten miles of front to watch, placed his 
few mounted men on his flanks and disposed his infantry 
in a long line of pickets, each one of which was provided 
with a wagon banked up with forage and mealie sacks 
forming a kind of movable blockhouse* In a similar 
predicament upon the Brak, darkness had proved De Wet’s 
salvation, and he promptly determined to revert to the 
tactics which had served him so well on that former occasion. 
Bidding his dismounted followers hide among the bushes 
by the river until their pursuers should have passed them 
by,3 he and the rest of his men lay close until midnight, 
when they silently mounted their horses and, riding between 
a farmstead actually occupied by some New Zealanders and 
an English picket, crossed the railway, eight miles south 
of Orange River Station, and off-saddled about eleven 
o’clock on the morning of the 24th February. So little did 
Major Paris’s people suspect that the enemy had passed by 
them during the night that, the next day, they greeted Col. 

™ C. de Wet, Three Years’ War, p. 270. 

2 The Times History, v. 145. 

3 The bulk of these men eventually escaped across the Orange in a boat, 


but about forty of them were captured by the Scottish Yeomanry from 
General Knox’s column. 
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Henniker with a warm fire, as soon as they perceived his 
foremost troops. When the mistake was put right, Col. 
Henniker marched on to Hopetown, where he lay that night. 
The scent had grown colder and the day was uneventful. 
‘Beyond firing upon our own people we did nothing’ is his 
summary of his proceedings upon the 24th. 

As soon as it was known at Naauwpoort that De Wet was 
to the east of the railway, new dispositions were made. 
While Crabbe and Henniker were directed to adhere to 
their task of pursuing him directly, Plumer was ordered to 
take his column by train to Colesberg, and throw himself 
across his path. At the same time, Haig, Hickman, Thorny- 
croft, and other commanders were instructed to co-operate in 
such a manner that he must be forced northwards against 
the impassable Orange. At this critical stage of his fortunes 
De Wet was joined by his two trusty lieutenants, Hertzog 
and Brand. When upon the Brak he had been obliged to 
abandon his plan of making for Prieska, he had contrived to 
send a messenger to Hertzog informing him of his changed 
intentions and suggesting that he should seek to unite with 
him farther north. With this request Hertzog had not 
hesitated to comply. Moving north-eastwards by Stryden- 
burg, he threaded his way with marvellous skill through the 
converging British columns and, crossing the railway at 
Paauwpan and Potfontein, he and Brand effected a junction 
with their chief near Petrusville on the 26th February. 
But to De Wet, encircled as he was by vastly superior forces, 
a reinforcement of a thousand or twelve hundred men was 
of little assistance. On the contrary, it seemed as though 
the arrival of Hertzog and Brand was only destined to 
increase the importance of the prize which the British ap- 
peared assured of winning. 

Col. Crabbe and Col. Henniker, to whom, as has been 
said, the mission of dogging De Wet’s footsteps had been 
entrusted, marched out of Hopetown on the morning of the 
25th February and halted for the night at Kraankuil on the 
railway. The next day they pushed on eastwards to Kalk- 
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fontein, some three miles short of Petrusville. Here they 
were joined by Col. Hickman who, while on the march from 
Philipstown to Sand Drift, had been ordered by superior 
authority to take the more westerly road to Petrusville. 
The decision seems to have been unfortunate, for De Wet, 
still hugging the Orange, was making for Sand Drift, which 
he and his followers were full of hope might be in a condition 
to admit of a crossing. Had he found on reaching it that 
Col. Hickman was in possession of it, his position would 
have been truly desperate. As it was, when he arrived and 
discovered that the water was still too high, he was able to 
continue his course upstream unmolested. Even so, with 
Hickman, Thornycroft, Crabbe, and Henniker hard upon 
his heels and with the strong probability that at any moment 
he might find new enemies in front of him, his situation was 
far from enviable. Meanwhile, before leaving Kalkfontein, 
Col. Henniker, foreseeing that some stiff marching was in 
store for him, decided that he could no longer afford to carry 
so large an infantry escort. No. 2 of the 1st Battalion was, 
accordingly, sent back to De Aar, under 2nd Lieut. C. W. 
Banbury, Lieut. F. J. O. Montagu having asked leave to 
remain with the column. 

From Kalkfontein Thornycroft, Crabbe, and Henniker 
marched some thirty miles to Elands Kloof on the Orange, 
about eight miles below Sand Drift, while, farther to the 
east, Col. Hickman, having come up with and engaged De 
Wet’s rear-guard, lay for the night at Kattegat. During the 
day the different column commanders, having lost touch 
with Naauwpoort and from lack of signalling arrangements 
being unable to communicate with Colesberg, concerted 
together and decided upon certain measures which must 
have the effect of pinning down De Wet or of driving him 
into the arms of the troops which, by that time, should have 
moved up from Colesberg. But the stars in their courses 
were fighting for the intrepid partisan leader. The strain 
of bringing Plumer’s people round from Hopetown to Coles- 
berg and of carrying Haig’s columns to the same point from 
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the south-east had proved too much for the railway. The 
line became congested and great delays occurred. Troops 
who, on the 27th February, should have been aligned 
between Colesburg and the Orange were still in their trucks 
upon the railroad. The only obstacle to De Wet’s further 
progress up the river was a force of some two hundred 
hastily detrained men with whom Lieut.-Col. Hon. J. H. 
Byng had hurried forward in a futile attempt to fill the wide 
gap to the west of Colesberg. De Wet, up-saddling on the 
night of the 27th February as soon as it was dark, had no 
difficulty in riding through this attenuated line and in 
reaching at dawn Botha’s Drift, just below the destroyed 
Colesberg bridge. During the last eight days he had sought 
in vain to cross at no less than fifteen fords, and it was with 
little hope of better fortune that he now bade two of his 
people enter the water and see whether the drift—an old 
and disused wagon-drift—were practicable. To his joy and 
to his surprise these men were able to walk their horses 
through the water. No sooner had they reached the far 
side than his followers, with psalms of thanksgiving upon 
their lips, plunged into the river, which was in a moment 
‘one mass of men from bank to bank’.t Thus suddenly 
and unexpectedly ended De Wet’s attempt to enter the 
Colony and stir up a rebellion. As a military enterprise it 
had failed completely. In the course of some seventeen 
days he had lost many prisoners, his guns, and his baggage 
train. But by eluding capture he had deprived his enemies 
of a prize for the loss of which the taking of prisoners, guns, 
and wagons was no compensation. 

It was at Weltevreden on the right bank of the Seacow 
River, which he reached by the Petrusville-Colesberg road, 
that Col. Henniker learnt that De Wet had ‘slipped us’ 
and was across the Orange. It was, however, some small 
consolation to reflect that his own column could claim credit 
for the only success which was scored on the last day of the 
great hunt in the Colony. With some sixteen troopers of 

t C. de Wet, Three Years’ War, p. 275. 
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the Victorian Imperial Rifles, Major Dallimore rounded up 
and captured near Doornkloof, in the angle formed by the 
Seacow and the Orange, a Boer rear-guard of twenty-seven 
men together with fifty horses and six black ‘boys’. On 
the 2nd March Col. Henniker arrived at Colesberg, having 
marched, he computed, three hundred and eighty-seven 
miles in seventeen days. Here he lost the services of his 
staff-officer, Captain R. J. Marker, who left him to take up his 
new duties of A.D.C. to Lord Kitchener. But here also he 
was allowed to enjoy a few days of well-earned repose, 
while Plumer and other column commanders chased De 
Wet across the Free State until they gave up the hunt in the 
mountainous region about Senekal. 
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CODRINGTON’S AND HENNIKER’S COLUMNS 


ILE he was at Colesberg Col. Henniker appointed 
Lieut. and Adjutant Hon. G. A. C. Crichton to act as 
his staff-officer and replaced No. 8, which had been doing 
garrison duty at Colesberg since the 27th December, by No.7, 
under Captain J. McNeile. On the 5th March his short period 
of inaction came to an end, orders being received that he and 
Col. Crabbe were to proceed the next day to Orange River 
Station along the south bank of the river. The march 
proved uneventful, and on his arrival on the roth March 
he was greeted with the news that he was to entrain forth- 
with for Beaufort West. But on reaching De Aar, where Col. 
A. E. Codrington, who had recently returned from England, 
was in command, he learnt that he was to go on to Naauw- 
poort. On arriving at Naauwpoort, however, he was told 
that his destination was Grahamstown, for which place he 
duly entrained on the 13th March. At De Aar he arranged 
to hand over to Col. Codrington No. 2 of the 1st Battalion, 
which, as has been related, had up to this date formed part 
of his column. 

Col. Codrington, now completely recovered from the 
wound which he had received, nearly a year before, in the 
unfortunate affair at Karee siding, arrived at De Aar on the 
18th February, and took over from MajorJ.A.G. Drummond 
Hay the command of the several small detachments of the 
1st and 2nd Battalions located there. But almost immedi- 
ately after Col. Henniker had passed through, he received 
orders from Sir H. Settle, who was once more commanding 
in Cape Colony, to proceed to Naauwpoort and form a 
column. In the first instance he was told that no troops 
could be spared from De Aar, but eventually he was allowed 
to take with him No. 7, under Lieut. R. F. Peel. With this 
company and with Captain L. C. Garratt as his staff-officer 
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he entrained on the 13th March, and on arriving at Naauw- 
poort was informed by Major Granville Smith, who had 
succeeded Major F. S. Maude as Brigade-Major and chief 
staff-officer at Naauwpoort, that his column was to assemble 
at Norval’s Pont. In these circumstances he decided to send 
on No. 7 at once, while he himself remained for the night at 
Naauwpoort and conferred with General Inigo Jones. In 
the Cradock district Kritzinger and his lieutenant Van 
Reenan were, he learnt, flying northwards before Col. Gor- 
ringe and with the column which he was to form as quickly 
as possible he was to co-operate with Col. Crabbe in en- 
deavouring to intercept them. The force at his disposal was 
to consist of two guns of the 28th Battery R.F.A. under 
Lieut. McGee, of various cavalry details, chiefly of the 
Royals and the gth Lancers, of about one hundred men of 
Nesbitt’s Horse,? under Captain Mackenzie, and of some 
twenty troopers of the Cape Mounted Rifles, besides a party 
of signallers of the 2nd Batt. Wiltshire Regiment and a small 
detachment of the Army Service Corps. Surgeon-Major 
Sheldrake, Grenadier Guards, was to be his senior medical 
officer, while for a transport officer he sent for Lieut. C. J.C. 
Grant from Matjesfontein,} and for a supply officer, Lieut. 
H. A. Chandos-Pole-Gell from Cape Town.‘ In addition to 
No. 7 he was able to make arrangements for the dispatch to 
Norval’s Pont of another Coldstream company and a half 
from De Aar. 

The next day, the 14th March, Col. Codrington went on 
to Norval’s Pont, where only the first detachments which 
were to make up his column had arrived. The remainder 
were expected on the morrow, but in his hope that forty- 
eight hours would be allowed him in which to mobilize he 
was disappointed. On the evening of the 15th he received 
an urgent message from Naauwpoort that he was to push 


t Major F. S. Maude had been appointed Military Secretary to the 
Governor-General of Canada. 

2 An excellent corps formed in Cape Colony about a year before. 

3 Lieut. Grant was at Matjesfontein with No. 8. 

4 Where he was temporarily employed at the Guards’ base. 
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on to Venterstad with as much of his force as might be 
available. The next day, accordingly, he set out with his 
guns and his mounted troops, leaving behind No. 7 and 
a half company of No. 6, which had come up from De Aar, 
under Lieut. G. P. Dawnay, to load and bring on his wagons. 
On the march he received news that the Boers were in 
Venterstad and that his approach to the town would be 
resisted. But the information proved false, and in the after- 
noon he reached his destination without firing a shot. Ven- 
terstad, a prettily situated little town, consists of low houses 
with verandas standing in broad streets, all of which are 
laid out at right angles to each other. It numbered about 
six hundred inhabitants, whose attitude appeared to be most 
unfriendly. The next day, the 17th March, the wagons 
arrived escorted by the Coldstream companies under Lieut. 
R.F. Peel. They had been overtaken on the road by Lieut. 
C. J. C. Grant, who at once assumed the duties of transport 
officer and made arrangements for the regular convoying of 
supplies from Norval’s Pont. That same night a telegram 
came in from Naauwpoort that Van Reenan was at Dam Plaats, 
some sixteen miles to the south of Venterstad, and that Col. 
Codrington was to prevent the enemy from moving west- 
ward in conjunction with Col. Crabbe, who was advancing 
northward from Steynsberg. Leaving the Coldstream de- 
tachment and one gun to hold Venterstad, Col. Codrington 
marched off with the remainder of his troops to Doornkloof, 
where he expected to hear news of Col. Crabbe. None 
of his patrols, however, was able to obtain touch with 
him, but trustworthy information came to hand that Van 
Reenan, who had been at Doornkloof the night before, was 
now at Vlakfontein, only eight miles south-east of Venter- 
stad. In these circumstances he came to the conclusion that 
to fulfil his mission he must abandon the idea of communi- 
cating with Col. Crabbe and fall back at once to Venterstad. 

While waiting prepared to sally forth at the shortest notice, 
Col. Codrington found that, notwithstanding the sour looks 
which greeted him at first, the inhabitants of Venterstad 
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were quite disposed to be sociable and that despite the fact 
that he carried out, regardless of protests, the order that all 
serviceable horses were to be impounded. Two days after 
their arrival, he and all his officers were bidden to a croquet 
and lawn-tennis party in the town, at which the utmost 
cordiality prevailed and in return for which they determined 
to give a ball. It was organized by the officers of Nesbitt’s 
Horse, but all the officers contributed towards it. There was 
no time to lose, and the 22nd March was, accordingly, fixed 
upon for the dance. If the order to march were to be received, 
a situation, Col. Codrington reflected, might arise very like 
that which has rendered famous the ball at Brussels on the 
eve of Waterloo. But the fear that a call to arms might 
abruptly terminate the festivities was not realized. In the 
Court House at Venterstad on the evening of the 22nd 
March 1go1 the scene was less brilliant than in the ball- 
room on that former and more memorable occasion, but, on 
the other hand, the revelries were not cut short by ‘a hurry- 
ing to and fro’ and a ‘mounting in hot haste’. Having no 
other clothes to wear the officers appeared in their ordinary 
dress with heavy boots and leather leggings, but the dancing 
was carried on vigorously and the ladies appeared to enjoy 
themselves. The question of the music presented some 
difficulty, until a pianist was found to assist the efforts of 
the band, which was made up of three niggers, two with 
fiddles and one with a concertina. 

Meanwhile it was reported that Kritzinger, on the 21st 
March, had crossed the Steynsberg-Stormberg railway at 
Henning and was believed to be heading for the north. The 
idea, telegraphed General Macdonald from Burghersdorp, 
was to drive him to the Orange between Rhenosterhoek' and 
Bethulie Bridge. It should be explained that any movement 
to the east of a line drawn north and south through Steyns- 
burg would bring Col. Codrington under the orders of the 
general commanding at Burghersdorp. On learning what 
was expected of him, he determined to march out to Rhe- 

t About half-way between Bethulie and Aliwal North. 
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nosterfontein on the Venterstad-Burghersdorp road, where 
he proposed to effect his junction with Col. Crabbe. But 
Col. Crabbe, when he met him the following morning, the 
24th March, informed him that Col. Gorringe suggested 
that they should all three make a great ‘sweep’ eastwards 
along the south bank of the Orange. In this movement Col. 
Codrington was to be on the left, on the river itself, with his 
right in touch with Col. Crabbe, a maneuvre which would 
entail his returning to Venterstad, lest any part of the area 
it was proposed to ‘sweep’ should be overlooked. Having 
assented to this plan, Col. Codrington at once proceeded to 
march back to Venterstad. It must be understood that, as 
early as the 21st March, General Inigo Jones had requested 
him to fall in with any suggestion of Col. Gorringe, who, 
though his junior in rank, had had long experience of 
commanding a column. Having reached his prescribed 
position, Col. Codrington set out eastwards on the morning 
of the 25th March with his guns, his mounted troops, and 
half a company of No. 6 in wagons under Lieut. G. P. 
Dawnay. No enemy was encountered, and by noon, when 
he was across the railway near Klip Plaat, he learnt from 
Col. Crabbe that the operations had no further purpose, it 
being clear that Kritzinger had eluded them. Col. Gorringe 
consequently proposed that they should return to Venter- 
stad. By this time a belated telegram from Naauwpoort 
had come to hand, sent off from Norval’s Pont the day 
before, that Kritzinger was a few miles to the north of 
Steynsberg and was moving westwards. 

The next thirty-six hours were spent by Col. Codrington 
at Venterstad, Col. Gorringe being encamped four miles 
away to the east and Col. Crabbe being on the march to 
Tweefontein to search the country to the south. News, 
however, was received on the evening of the 26th that a fresh 
body of the enemy, said to number a thousand men, was on 
the Orange not more than four miles to the north of the 
town. On receipt of this intelligence, Col. Codrington, 
whose strength had recently been augmented by the arrival 
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of No. 2 under Lieut. C. W. Banbury, at once took measures 
to resist an attack. But the hostile commando for the time 
being lay close and made no attempt to come to conclusions 
with him. Under these conditions Col. Codrington on the 
night of the 27th March moved out by moonlight some eight 
miles to the west of Venterstad, in order to take part in 
a ‘sweep’ which Col. Gorringe was organizing along the 
river towards Norvals Pont. But the following day he turned 
to the south to Bischuitfontein, where Col. Gorringe re- 
quested him to remain, while he continued to pursue Krit- 
zinger who, it was now definitely established, was making 
for the west. During his halt of twenty-four hours’ duration 
at Bischuitfontein, Col. Codrington’s officers contrived to 
shoot a few of the buck which abounded in these parts, but 
none of his patrols succeeded in obtaining any news of the 
enemy. On the following morning, however, he was joined 
by Col. Crabbe, who had marched in from the south, and 
there being no longer any reason for their further stay at 
Bischuitfontein, both columns returned to Venterstad. But 
the next day, having received the necessary permission from 
Naauwpoort, they set out once more in line facing west with 
the idea of rounding up various small parties of the enemy, 
said to be lurking to the south of the Colesberg-Venterstad 
road, The move was productive of no good results, but at 
Bulfontein, where they halted for dinners, they found two 
hundred sick and wounded horses from Col. Gorringe’s 
column, and heard from the officer in charge of them that 
an action had taken place the evening before, some ten 
miles to the south-west. In these circumstances, Col. 
Codrington proposed to continue his westward march as far 
as Colesberg. But having reached Rhenosterfontein on the 
Colesberg-Venterstad road on the 1st April, he received an 
order from Naauwpoort to suspend his further advance and 
take up an intermediate position between the two groups of 
columns which were operating in the district. This message 
was followed by another from Col. Gorringe giving him 
more precise instructions. 
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In addition to Col. Codrington’s own force no less than 
six other columns were at this time engaged in hunting 
Kritzinger. They were divided into two groups, an eastern 
one consisting of the columns under Gorringe, Crabbe, 
Crewe, De Lisle, and Henniker, whose presence in these 
parts will be explained in due course, and a western one 
made up of the troops under Herbert and Murray. Now 
while these officers received orders from Naauwpoort or 
Burghersdorp, according to their position, they were at the 
same time expected to defer to the views of Col. Gorringe, 
notwithstanding that he was junior to all of them except 
Major Hon. A. Murray. This was an anomalous posi- 
tion to which Col. Gorringe had no desire to aspire, nor 
was it an arrangement that met with his approval. As he 
explained to Col. Codrington, quite apart from considera- 
tions of seniority, which sooner or later were bound to lead 
to friction, he was not equipped with the staff necessary for 
controlling the movements of widely scattered bodies of 
troops. In his opinion it had been far better that one of the 
generals, with a properly constituted staff, should take the 
field. But as that was not to be he proceeded to explain the 
positions of the various columns and to suggest the course 
which he proposed they should pursue. After his engage- 
ment with Kritzinger’s rear-guard on the 30th March, the 
Boer chieftain turned to the south and subsequently to the 
east with the bulk of his people and, according to the latest 
advices, passed Doorn Kloof on the previous evening, the 
31st March. In his opinion, therefore, they should all of 
them, with the exception of Col. Crabbe, who was in pursuit 
of a party which had gone on in the direction of Philips- 
town, make a broad ‘sweep’ eastwards towards the Bethulie- 
Albert Junction railway. 

Col. Codrington, who in accordance with Col. Gorringe’s 
suggestion was to take the left of the line, set out at once, and 
that evening bivouacked on the banks of the Orange, about 
eight miles to the west of Venterstad. Another stiff march 
on the following day, the 2nd April, brought him to the 
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railway, along which all the columns which had been taking 
part in the eastward ‘sweep’ were now encamped. On 
account of the long start which the Boers had obtained, the 
prospect of bringing them to action had always been slight. 
The most which could be reasonably expected was that they 
might be driven across the river. And to that extent the 
operations were successful, for by the time that the British 
columns reached the railway it was known that the bulk of 
the invaders had crossed the Orange, although, as it was 
subsequently discovered, Kritzinger himself was not among 
their number. Nevertheless, early the following morning, 
the 3rd April, Col. Codrington received a message from 
Major Murray, who was on his right, that a large body of 
Boers had crossed his front and that he was pursuing them 
towards the river. Col. Codrington thereupon at once 
started off to his support, but he had not proceeded far 
before he learnt that Major Murray was only engaged with 
a weak rear-guard. He continued, notwithstanding, to the 
river’s bank, where he found that the last of the Boers had 
gained the opposite shore in a boat. That night Col. 
Codrington bivouacked at Ondefontein Farm, and on the 
following day, the 4th April, marched back with Major 
Murray to Olive siding. In the evening General Macdonald 
telegraphed from Burghersdorp that a strong force of the 
enemy with two thousand horses was at Kruger’s Drift, 
immediately to the north of Venterstad. Both columns set 
out at dawn the next day, but on reaching the drift could see 
nothing of the Boers nor could they discover upon the sandy 
bank of the river any traces of their recent presence. This 
bootless errand to Kruger’s Drift brought to a close the 
operations in this region. The country along the Orange 
being now clear of the enemy, Col. Codrington was ordered 
to return to Norvals Pont and break up his column. 

After a comfortable journey, the latter part of it through 
beautiful country, Col. Henniker reached Grahamstown 
on the evening of the 13th March. The town, unlike many 
others to which the fortune of war had recently brought him, 
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was intensely loyal and gave him and his troops a very 
hearty welcome. To the north small parties of the invaders 
were said to be upon the banks of the Great Fish River, but 
a strong Yeomanry patrol, which he at once sent out, re- 
ported that they had been unable to discover any traces of 
them. Indeed, Col. Henniker soon began to ask himself 
why he had been sent to this pleasant and peaceful spot, 
assuredly the most well disposed of any town in the Colony. 
But he was not given much time in which to indulge in re- 
flections of that kind. On the 15th March he received an 
order from Naauwpoort to move northward to Rosmead, 
which, however, he did not reach until the 18th, having been 
detained for three days by a deficiency of railway trucks. 
At Rosmead the attitude of the inhabitants was far less 
friendly, while the recent cutting of the telegraph wire to 
Maraisburg showed that Kritzinger, whom he was to assist 
in driving northward, was in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the town. The story of the operations which followed 
has already been told. Suffice therefore to say that, on the 
22nd March, Col. Henniker, in fulfilment of the role which 
had been assigned him in the combined movements, lay at 
Tweefontein, twelve miles south of Venterstad. The next 
morning, when on the march to the north, his advanced 
troops came into touch with a strong force of Boers heading 
south, under the rebel, Lotter. In order to intercept him, 
Col. Henniker at once deployed his mounted troops, but 
the Boer commander had no intention of allowing himself 
to be brought to action. Retiring swiftly, first towards Vlak- 
fontein and then southwards to the railway about Thebus, 
he soon out-distanced pursuit. On the following morning, 
the 24th March, Col. Henniker had to decide whether he 
should follow him to Elandsfontein, at the risk of leaving 
a wide gap in the line which was moving northwards 
towards the Orange, or turn away from him and draw 
closer to Col. Crabbe in the direction of Steynsburg. 
After anxious consideration he decided to adopt this last 
course, notwithstanding the disagreeable necessity which 
$2 
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it involved of leaving a Boer force of unknown strength in 
his rear. 

But when he arrived at Steynsburg on the 25th March 
Col. Henniker found instructions awaiting him to march 
back along the railway to Schombie, where he was to unite 
with Col. Crewe. Having reached his prescribed station on 
the 29th March, and having effected his junction, in the 
first instance with Col. Crewe and subsequently with Col. 
Gorringe, he took part in the mancuvres which had for 
their effect the expulsion of the invaders from the Venterstad 
district. In the last stage of the operations, the already 
described ‘sweep’ to the Bethulie Bridge-Albert Junction 
railway, it befell him to guard the passes of the Zuur Berg. 
But once the banks of the Orange had been cleared of the 
enemy, the centre of interest moved to the south towards 
Cradock, in which direction Kritzinger with about eight 
hundred followers had retired. Already, as early as the 
ist April, Sir H. Settle had transferred his headquarters 
from De Aar to Graaff Reinet, and on the 4th April he 
ordered Col. Henniker to entrain at Steynsburg for Fish 
River Station. Owing to difficulties of transport it was not 
until the 7th April that he was able to assemble the whole 
of his troops at the appointed spot. Roving bands of the 
enemy had recently been in the district, but they had now 
moved away to the north-west, after damaging the railway 
to the utmost of their power. Col. Henniker, in conse- 
quence, spent the next week somewhat uneventfully in 
patrolling the banks of the Fish River and in exploring the 
country to the west as far as Bethesda Road Station. While 
resting for two days in that uninteresting spot he was 
suddenly ordered, on the 14th April, to Graaff Reinet by 
Col. Haig, who had recently taken over from Sir H. Settle 
the direction of operations in the middle district of Cape 
Colony. 

During his passage through the town, for Aberdeen was 
his destination, Col. Henniker noted with satisfaction how 
admirably Graaff Reinet was administered by Major H.G. D. 
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Shute, who with Nos. 1 and 2 of the 2nd Battalion had been 
there continuously since the beginning of the year. Col. 
Henniker now seized the opportunity of taking on with him 
No. 2 under Major J. T. Sterling and a half-company of 
No. 1,under Lieut.H.M. Pryce-Jones, and of leaving in their 
place No. 8 and the half-cempany of No. 6 which had been 
‘trekking’ with him for the past several weeks. Two of 
Kritzinger’s lieutenants, Scheepers and Malan, were between 
Marais siding and Pearston, and his mission was, in con- 
junction with Col. Scobell, to drive them in a northerly 
direction. By the evening of the 16th April his column 
was fully concentrated at Aberdeen Road, but being still 
without transport he was unable to move. It was not until 
the afternoon of the 18th, his wagons having at last arrived, 
that he was able to set out for the north. Marching along 
the railway he passed through Kendrew, where the station 
had been damaged by Malan a week before, and on the 20th 
was at Pearston Road, close to Graaff Reinet, without having 
caught up the raiders. Some long-distance reconnaissances, 
however, which were executed in the course of the next two 
days, revealed the fact that they had sought refuge in the diffi- 
cult and mountainous country to the north of Petersburg. 
Col. Haig prescribed, in consequence, a wide ‘ sweep’ to the 
north over the Tandjes Berg, Col. Henniker on the left and 
Col. Scobell on the right with his flank pushed out as far as 
the Cradock-Port Elizabeth railway. Col. Henniker had 
recently been reinforced and, in addition to the three 
squadrons V.I.R. which had been with him since he had 
left Matjesfontein, he could now. dispose of the following 
four companies of Imperial Yeomanry, the 23rd under 
Captain Parkin, the 24th under Captain Kemp, the 65th 
under Captain Muir, and the 7oth (Sharpshooters) under 
Captain Sir Saville Crossley, the whole of which he placed 
under the command of Major Crawley, a former officer of 
the Grenadier Guards. 

At dawn on the 22nd April the combined operation 
began, and before noon Col. Henniker’s foremost troops 
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reached their place of bivouac in the hilly country about 
Middel Water. Although the view was much obstructed 
by a thick growth of cactus, the Yeomanry advanced guard 
halted upon the camping-ground, omitting altogether to 
push forward to the front and flanks. Throughout the 
campaign any failure to observe proper military precautions 
on the march had usually been attended with disagreeable 
consequences, and the present occasion proved no exception 
to the rule. A sudden outburst of fire, which caused them 
to fall back on the guns, was the first intimation which the 
Yeomanry received that Malan, with about two hundred 
followers, was in their vicinity. For some few minutes 
matters were rather critical, but the steadiness of the V.I.R. 
and of the 7oth Company I.V., whom Col. Henniker led 
forward to the attack, quickly restored the situation, and 
when the guns presently came into action the Boers beat 
a retreat and the affair terminated. Lieut. Hon. G. A.C. 
Crichton, who was engaged in marking out the camp when 
Malan effected his surprise, and three troopers were wounded. 
These were the only casualties which the column sustained, 
although for a short time the fire was heavy. There is no 
reason to suppose that the Boer losses were more severe. 
The next day a close search for Malan and Scheepers was 
taken in hand. It was to prove a troublesome and a difficult 
undertaking. The country was precipitous and almost 
without roads, the weather was cold and wet, and the farmers 
to a man were whole-heartedly on the side of the enemy. 
The first step was to secure the Koodoesberg Pass which 
crosses the Tandjes Berg from north to south. This was 
occupied by the V.I.R. on the 24th April, and was held by 
them and the Yeomanry until the conclusion of the opera- 
tions, the cold in these high and exposed regions being a 
source of great discomfort to the troops, the Australians 
especially, to whom frost and snow were new experiences. 
Meanwhile both Malan and Scheepers displayed great re- 
sourcefulness, and aided, without doubt, by the ‘amiable 
disloyalty’ of the inhabitants dodged their pursuers with 
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complete success. Moreover, they rarely missed an oppor- 
tunity of striking back with effect. Thus on the 26th April 
they contrived to catch at a disadvantage a party of Victorians 
under Lieut. Cole, who only escaped capture at the cost of 
two N.C.O.s killed and several troopers wounded. But at 
last, on the 2nd May, the Koodoesberg was evacuated, the 
country being reported clear of the raiders who, as far as 
could be ascertained, had divided into two parties, one under 
Malan making for the north-west, and the other, under 
Scheepers, for the south-east. 

Col. Henniker, who was ordered to follow Scheepers, 
marched by way of Pearston and Somerset East to Thorn- 
grove, which he reached on the 6th May. Scheepers was 
reported to be holding a strong position on the Fish River, 
about fifteen miles to the north, and the V.I.R., reconnoitring 
along its banks, were able to establish contact with some of 
his followers at Baviaan’s Drift. The next morning, the 
8th May, Col. Henniker launched his attack against the 
Boer left at Daggaboers Nek. So steep was the gradient 
that he had to send the guns round by Cookhouse, a distance 
of twenty-six miles. Nevertheless, by a brilliant feat of 
marching Captain Powell reached the field in a little over 
six hours. But his intervention was unnecessary, the Boers 
having retired towards the north-west as soon as their 
positions were seriously threatened. It was plainly Scheepers’ 
intention to double back to his old haunts. Col. Henniker, 
however, sending on the V.I.R. to hold the passes at Groote 
Dam and Dornbosch, was not without hope of intercepting 
him and of bringing him to action. But this expectation was 
not fulfilled. Although hard pressed on two consecutive 
days, Scheepers, under cover of a terrific snowstorm which 
raged throughout the night of the 13th May, was able to 
make his escape. The next day the V.I.R. re-established 
contact and hunted him through Buffelshoek, but were 
unable to prevent him from regaining his old lair at Middel 
Water. Col. Henniker’s tired troops were now confronted 
by the disagreeable prospect of having to force him a second 
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time out of this very intricate country. But Scheepers’ 
people were doubtless also feeling the effects of their recent 
hardships. Be that as it may, it was soon evident that they 
had no intention of remaining upon the high ground, but 
were proposing to make off for the south. It was with real 
satisfaction that, on the 19th May, Col. Henniker was able 
to descend from the hills and once more re-enter Pearston. 
The necessity of awaiting supplies imposed some delay, but 
as soon as the convoy from Graaff Reinet had come up, the 
V.I.R. set off in the wake of the flying Scheepers. The 
Yeomanry, under Major Crawley, were dispatched at the 
same time in hot haste by way of Kendrew to Marais siding, 
where it was hoped that they would be able to head off the 
enemy. But here again Col. Henniker’s hopes were disap- 
pointed. Scheepers not only eluded the trap which had 
been laid for him, but, crossing the railway three miles to 
the south of Marais siding, held up and burnt a passenger 
train. From the railway he headed for the north-west, and 
disappeared, about the 23rd May, amidst the fastnesses of 
the Camdeboo Mountains. This brought the operations to 
a close, Col. Henniker receiving orders to bring back his 
column to Graaff Reinet, where it was to be reorganized and 
taken over by Col. B. Doran. He himself being sorely in 
need of rest was to have general charge of the Graaff Reinet 
and Aberdeen districts. 
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N the 8th April, as soon as the business of breaking up 

his column was completed, Col. A. E. Codrington was 
ordered to take Nos. 2 and 7 and the half-company of 
No. 6 which had been ‘trekking’ with him to Naauwpoort, 
where the whole of his battalion was to concentrate. Major 
J. A. G. Drummond-Hay and headquarters arrived from 
De Aar on the 14th April, and the same day No. 1, under 
Lieut. C.M.H. Massey, came in from Hanover Road. They 
were followed at short intervals of time by No. 8 from Matjes- 
fontein, under Major G. Fremantle, No. 3 from Potfontein, 
under Lieut. H. F. Stirling, and the right half-company of 
No. 4, under Lieut. A. E. Watts-Russell, and the left half- 
company of No. 5 from DeAar. Thus by the 1st June’ the 
whole battalion, with the exception of a half-company of 
No. 4 at Plewman’s siding and a half-company of No. 5 at 
Rensburg, was united at Naauwpoort. There is little to 
chronicle about the period of three months during which the 
1st Battalion did garrison duty at this important junction. 
Captain L. C. Garratt acted as adjutant until the 7th June, 
when Lieut. T. G. Matheson arrived from England. Prior 
to that, on the 27th May, Lieut. and Quartermaster W. W. 
Girling, who had also been home on sick leave, rejoined the 
battalion and took over the duties of his office from Lieut. 
H. A. Chandos-Pole-Gell. On the 24th May 2nd Lieut. 
Sir W. B. Barttelot, who had been transferred to the Cold- 
stream from the 2nd Batt. Dorsetshire Regiment, joined the 
battalion and was posted to No. 6. On the 6th June 2nd 
Lieut. H. E. Whaley, who had similarly been transferred 
from the 4th Batt. Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, arrived 
at Naauwpoort and was posted to No. 7, and 2nd Licut. 
H. S. R. Elliot, who had been sent out from the 3rd Bat- 
talion as a signalling officer, was posted to No. 5. That 
same month Major J. T. Sterling, Lieut. Hon. G. A. C. 

« Vide Appendix F. 
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Crichton, Lieut. Hon. C. Douglas-Pennant, and Lieut. C. A. 
Bryce, who all had been employed with Col. Henniker’s 
column, rejoined the battalion. But as regards Lieut. and 
Adjutant Crichton, who as has been explained had been 
sent out for a special purpose, it was now decided that he 
must return to the 3rd Battalion in England. 

While at Naauwpoort the 1st Battalion formed a mounted 
infantry section, in the first instance under Captain R. Longue- 
villeand subsequently under Lieut.H.F. Stirling. Under this 
last-named officer the section went out on the 2gth June, and 
for three days was employed in distributing proclamations 
under martial law to the farmers in the surrounding coun- 
try. The battalion, furthermore, took over and worked two 
g-pounder guns of the Cape Garrison Artillery, their crews, 
who in a short time were reported as highly proficient, being 
trained by Lieut. C.J.C.Grant. In the earlier days of the 
war there had not been much scope for the employment of 
armoured trains, but in this last phase, when the Boers had 
no longer any artillery, their usefulness was realized. Their 
number was quickly increased, until as many as twenty were 
running upon the different lines of railway. One of them, 
No. 16, was assigned to the 1st Battalion on the 22nd June, 
Lieut. R. L. Dawson being appointed to command it. This 
duty he performed until the 11th September, when he was 
relieved by Lieut. Grant, who, while he was in charge of the 
train, marked it as Coldstream property by painting a narrow 
band in brigade colours along the whole length of it and by 
ornamenting the gun trucks and both armoured trucks with 
Coldstream stars. 

The crew of No. 16 consisted, besides the Coldstream 
officer in command and 2nd Lieut. Lefroy, R.E., of thirty- 
two N.C.O.s and men, who all belonged to the 1st Battalion 
with the exception of four gunners, three R.E. signallers, 
a searchlight expert, and two cyclists. In addition, the 
personnel numbered among it five civilians—two drivers, 


1 Lieut. Crichton’s wound at Middel Water was a slight one and he was 
back again at duty before Col. Henniker gaveuphiscolumn. 2 Videp.185. 
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two stokers, and a black boy. The train itself, armed with 
one 3-pounder gun and two machine-guns, was made up of 
two armoured trucks, an engine, a tender, a water-tank, and 
a construction truck carrying rails and materials for repairing 
the line. There were also trucks for the officers and the 
drivers and the guard. The main purpose of these trains 
being to maintain an uninterrupted flow of traffic along the 
line, they were chiefly employed in patrolling and in escort- 
ing mail trains. But they were sometimes called upon to 
take part in the movements of mobile columns. Generally 
speaking, however, it was in patrolling at night that they were 
employed. And forall concerned, but especially for the officers 
in command, it was a trying business. To sit throughout 
the night in an armoured truck, with the searchlight playing 
upon the line ahead, holding the vacuum brake attachment 
and looking out for obstacles upon the rails was anxious work. 

At headquarters it had been anticipated that the diffi- 
culties of campaigning in the dry season would overcome the 
resistance of the Boers in this, the second winter of the war. 
But in July 1901 it was evident that this expectation was 
very unlikely to be realized. Kritzinger, after a brief rest on 
the north bank of the Orange, had once more crossed the 
river and re-entered the Colony, where he and Scheepers, 
Lotter, Lategan, Malan, and other leaders were joined by 
recruits in increasing numbers from the disaffected districts. 
Not only did these men roam the country and defy pursuit, 
but on more than one occasion they showed that they were 
capable of assuming the offensive with success. In the 
Orange River Colony and the Transvaal the veld was lit 
up by the blaze of burning farms, but De Wet, Botha, De la 
Rey, and Viljoen kept the field and, eluding the British 
columns, overwhelmed isolated posts and attacked the rail- 
ways. But these were no longer vulnerable in the same degree 
as heretofore. Indeed, they might almost be said to be secure 
from molestation by an enemy who no longer possessed 
artillery. The idea of protecting the railways by a continuous 
line of blockhouses should be ascribed to Lord Kitchener, 
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but the type of blockhouse which was adopted was the 
invention of Major Rice, R.E. It was circular in shape and 
consisted of an inner and an outer ‘skin’ of corrugated iron, 
the space between, about four and a half inches, being packed 
with shingle. The walls thus formed were absolutely bullet- 
proof and were, of course, loopholed. On the other hand, 
the one sheet of corrugated iron of which the roof was made 
up was intended merely to protect the troops against the 
weather and afforded no shelter from the enemy’s fire. 
A N.C.O. and five or six men were the normal garrison of 
one of these houses, which cost no more than sixteen pounds 
to erect. But no system of this kind, whereby the railways 
were converted into great defensive barriers, had as yet been 
introduced into Cape Colony. 

During the month of June and the first half of July 1g01 
some unimportant changes took place among the companies 
of the rst Battalion. On the 5th June a section of No. 2 was 
sent as permanent guard to Girder Bridge, about a mile to 
the west of Naauwpoort, and half No. 5 went on detachment 
to Carrolus Poort, under Lieut.R.L. Dawson. On the 23rd 
June No. 6, under Captain R. Longueville, was dispatched by 
train to Thebus, and having escorted a convoy to Maraisburg 
returned the next day. On the 3rd July the half-company of 
No. 5 at Rensburg was relieved by a half-company of No. 1, 
under Major J. T. Sterling, while the rest of No. 1 proceeded 
to Tweedale, under Lieut.C.M.H.Massey. On the 8th July 
the detachment of No. 4 at Plewman’s siding returned to 
Naauwpoort and was replaced by a half-company of No. 7, 
under Lieut. Hon. C. Douglas-Pennant. Two days later, on 
the roth July, a party consisting of two officers, Captain T. E. 
Case and Lieut. A. E. Watts-Russell, and a hundred other 
ranks was sent off to strengthen the garrison of Cradock, 
where some executions under Martial Law were to take place. 
But on the 13th July orders were received that the two 
9-pounder guns and the horses of the mounted infantry were 
to be handed over to the commandant and that all outlying 
detachments were to be called back to Naauwpoort. Thus 
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on the morning of the 15th July Col. Codrington found 
himself in the happy position of having the whole of his 
battalion under his hand, with the exception of Captain 
Case’s party, which did not rejoin until the evening. In 
order to avail himself of an opportunity which might not 
recur for some time, he proceeded to exercise it in field 
firing by half-battalions. But while he was thus engaged 
General Inigo Jones rode out from Naauwpoort to tell 
him that four of his companies were to entrain forthwith 
for Schombie. Orders had just arrived that blockhouses 
were to be erected along the whole railway line from Orange 
River Station to Stormberg Junction. 

In view of the unsatisfactory condition of affairs in Cape 
Colony, Sir John French * was, on the gth June, dispatched 
south to deal with the situation. Taking up his quarters at 
Middleburg, he proceeded to organize the very considerable 
forces of which he could dispose. Under his direction 
Scheepers was dislodged from the Camdeboo Mountains, 
into which Col. Henniker had driven him, and Lategan’s 
small commando was broken up. But his attempt by the 
advance of a number of columns in line to push northwards 
all the bands roving about the country between the Cape 
Town and the Port Elizabeth railways failed of its purpose. 
By this time, however, it was recognized that the existence 
of an impassable barrier against which the enemy could be 
driven was a factor essential to the success of ‘a drive’, as 
this kind of operation was now termed. It was, accordingly, 
decided that before the second ‘drive’, which was to be on 
an even larger scale, was carried out the railway from De 
Aar to Stormberg should be furnished with blockhouses and 
converted into a fortified barrier. So great was the impor- 
tance which Lord Kitchener attached to these operations 
that he himself travelled down to Cape Colony and, visiting 
Naauwpoort on the 16th July, startled General Inigo Jones 
by telling him that the work which he had been ordered to 
perform the day before must be finished within ten days. 

Created a K.C.B., London Gazette, 1gth April 1901. 
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On the afternoon of the 15th July Col. Codrington and 
Nos. 3, 4, 6, and 8 companies set out for Schombie. A 
considerable delay occurred at Rosmead and it was only 
on the morning of the 17th that they detrained at Schombie 
and pitched their camp under a kopje which was occupied 
by a small detachment of the 2nd Batt. Royal Fusiliers. 
Here they were presently passed by Nos. 2 and 5, under 
Major J. A.G. Drummond-Hay, who were on their way to 
Steynsburg. From these three points—Naauwpoort, where 
Nos. 2 and 7 remained under MajorJ. T. Sterling, Schombie, 
and Steynsburg the business of putting up the blockhouses 
was at once taken in hand. But great as was the anxiety to 
complete the task within the time prescribed by the com- 
mander-in-chief, the absence of material and the lack of 
tools made it impossible to do more for the moment than 
select sites and prepare the ground. On the Coldstream 
front, however, which extended from Carlton siding to 
Henning, conditions were somewhat more favourable. 
When he detrained at Schombie, Col. Codrington found 
awaiting him the material for twenty blockhouses, and he 
was able to begin erecting them at once, although for the 
first twenty-four hours only the tools of the pioneers were 
available for his working parties. But on the 19th July 
Major Hawkins with half the 46th Company R.E. arrived 
and matters began to improve. The next day more ma- 
terials and a first consignment of tools were received and 
every man in the battalion was soon fully occupied. Never- 
theless, the engineer officers, who had previous experience 
of this kind of business, made no secret of their belief that 
the work could not possibly be finished as quickly as Lord 
Kitchener had enjoined. But they altered their opinion 
when they saw that all ranks were resolved to accomplish 
their task within the allotted time. By the 21st July the 
blockhouses in the vicinity of Schombie were completed and 
manned, and the companies with the materials required for 
the construction of more houses moved farther up the line. 
At Naauwpoort and Steynsburg the same procedure was 
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followed, and thus, in a few days, the whole battalion was 
encamped by companies at divers points along the sixty miles 
of railway which had been assigned to it to fortify. Soon 
there only remained at Schombie, from which the detachment 
of Royal Fusiliers had departed, the battalion headquarters, 
the two medical officers, Surgeon-Major J. F. Bateson and 
Captain A. W. Hooper, R.A.M.C., the drummers, and the 
battalion machine-gun. Two armoured trains, No. 13 and 
No. 16, the last under Lieut. R. L. Dawson, had been told off 
to patrol this section of the line, but Col. Codrington had no 
idea of leaving himself at the mercy of any chance band of 
rebels or invaders who might happen to come that way. 
He accordingly set drummers, clerks, and storekeepers to 
dig, with the result that his headquarters were soon reason- 
ably secure against a coup de main. While the work was in 
progress 2nd Lieut. C. M. King, who had been sent out by 
the 3rd Battalion, arrived and was posted to No. 4. 

By the 26th July blockhouses had been erected along the 
whole line allotted to the rst Battalion. The houses were 
about sixteen hundred yards apart, and each was furnished 
with a water-tank and was supplied with reserves of food and 
ammunition. The garrison consisted of one N.C.O. and 
six men and, in addition, three watch-dogs and four native 
guards were told off to every blockhouse. Two of these 
natives were armed, and were at night posted, each accom- 
panied by a dog, about four hundred yards on either side 
of the blockhouse, the other dog remaining with the men 
in the house itself. The officers did not live in the block- 
houses, but stayed at company headquarters, and from 
there made constant rounds of inspection and at irregular 
intervals tested the alertness of their men. It was prescribed 
that the centre half-mile between the blockhouses was to 
be closed by a wire entanglement, and that, where it existed, 
the fence along the railway was to be used and strengthened. 
No sooner, therefore, were the houses themselves erected 
than the business of wiring was begun. A large part of the 
railway on the Coldstream front was quite unprotected, and 
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much new wire had consequently to be run up. It was soon 
manifest, however, that a fence or an entanglement of light 
wire was quite incapable of stopping the Boers, who showed 
the greatest dexterity in cutting it at night. It became, 
therefore, necessary to twist as many as eight strands of 
barbed wire together and to fix the rope thus formed about 
four feet from the ground. This was the kind of fence which 
was eventually adopted, experience having shown that it 
was most effective against mounted men, provided always 
that the stays were firmly anchored to buried stones or 
sandbags. 

The troops farther west had displayed no less zeal and 
energy, but owing to unavoidable circumstances they were 
unable to finish their work on the same early date. Never- 
theless, by the 1st August the line of blockhouses from 
Orange River Station to Stormberg was reported to be 
complete, and a week later the sixty miles of railway from 
Naauwpoort to Norval’s Pont had likewise been protected. 
The different sections of this line, which was fully three 
hundred miles in length, were held as follows—Orange 
River Station to De Aar, a detachment of the K.R.R.; De 
Aar to Carollus Poort, the 3rd Batt. Grenadiers ; Carollus 
Poort by Naauwpoort to Carlton siding, the 5th Batt. 
Lancashire Fusiliers ; Carlton siding to Henning, the 1st 
Batt. Coldstream ; Henning to Bamboes Bridge, a detachment 
2nd Batt. Royal Fusiliers. A company of Grenadiers at 
Colesberg and two militia battalions, the 5th Batt. Lancashire 
Fusiliers and the 3rd Batt. East Surrey, occupied the line 
from Naauwpoort to Norval’s Pont. On the Coldstream 
section the companies were thus disposed : 


No. 7. Headquarters Ludlow, occupy blockhouses 6to 16 
Te ” Sherborne, Pe ” 17 27 
» 4. ” Rosmead, ” ” 29 39 
Pra A Blaauwbosch, - PS 40,, 51 
Pi: 3 = Schombie, ‘ me 52,, 61 
» 6. Ps Thebus, e 62,, 74 
» 2. ” Steynsburg, ” » 75 87 
aeeibe i Kromhoogte, Ms “< 88 ,, 102 
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The detachment of the Royal Fusiliers with headquarters 
at Henning prolonged the Coldstream line to the east and 
occupied blockhouses Nos. 103 to 117, Nos. 28, 46, 54, 
71IN, 71S, 98, 108, 109, and 110 being garrisoned by 
Imperial Yeomanry. The whole of this section—Carlton 
Siding—Bamboes Bridge—was placed under the command 
of Col. Codrington. A telegram in which the General 
Commanding-in-Chief expressed his satisfaction at the 
manner in which the work had been carried out was com- 
municated, in an order to all the units concerned, on the 
5th August. 

Before this Sir John French had embarked upon the great 
‘ drive ’ whereby he hoped to expel the invaders from Cape 
Colony. Having cleverly mancuvred his columns into 
positions to the south of the hostile commandos, he gave the 
order to his lieutenants to halt, turn about, and advance 
northwards on a front which extended for two hundred 
miles from Beaufort West to Seymour. Although nearly 
all the enemy detachments were in turn roughly handled, 
the operation cannot be said to have fulfilled expectations. 
Scheepers, scenting danger at an early date, lost no time in 
placing himself to the south of Willowmore, beyond the 
reach of the net which Sir John was preparing to cast over 
the whole of the central region. And if the other leaders 
lacked his prescience they all of them displayed their usual 
resourcefulness in escaping from difficult situations. While 
the majority contrived to double back and made off to the 
south and to the west, Kritzinger, hard pressed by Col. 
Crabbe, determined to brave the dangers of the block- 
house line. 

On the 2nd August Col. Codrington, for greater security, 
transferred his headquarters to Steynsburg, and on the 6th 
August he and Major Drummond-Hay, who had assumed 
the duties of second in command, started on a tour of 
inspection to the east. On the evening of the next day, having 
visited all their blockhouses as far as Bamboes Bridge, they 


took the train at Stormberg and returned to Steynsburg. 
79 T 
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Although before setting out they had judged it necessary 
to affix rifles to their saddles, they had heard so far very little 
news of the enemy. But the following morning, the 8th 
August, ‘it began to rain telegrams’. They were all to the 
effect that Col. Crabbe was hotly engaged with Kritzinger, 
who appeared to be heading for Schombie or Thebus. That 
night every one slept in his clothes, and in the morning 
Captain Longueville reported from Thebus that some of his 
blockhouses had been ‘sniped’ and that there had been 
heavy firing on his front. The order to the men was that 
they were to fire along the wire at the first alarm. This 
injunction they strictly carried out, but when the ground 
was inspected by daylight it was only too apparent, from the 
total absence of signs to the contrary, that the party which 
had broken through had suffered no losses. This was the 
more surprising seeing that armoured train No. 3 had been 
dispatched overnight to the threatened portion of the line. 
But it transpired that, when the Boers began to cut the wire, 
the officer in command deliberately forbore to turn on his 
searchlight and withheld his fire, under the impression, 
seemingly, that these men were only the forerunners of a 
much larger body. His plan, it was said afterwards, was to 
conceal his presence with the idea of annihilating, later on, 
the whole commando. If that be so, it was indeed a case of 
exchanging the substance for the shadow, for among those 
who were allowed to pass unmolested was no less a person 
than Kritzinger himself, while his followers, whom he had 
divided into small parties, crept through the wire at different 
points farther along the line. Having effected their passage 
in this fashion, all rode hard for the Zuurberg Mountains, 
their place of rendezvous. Here they found Van Reenan and 
his people recovering from the rough treatment which they 
had recently experienced at the hands of Col. Gorringe. 
The next day both commandos resumed their northward 
flight, and after a sharp affair with the same officer crossed the 
Orange, near Norvals Pont, on the 15th August. 

For several months after these events the rst Battalion 
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remained undisturbed in their blockhouses. During that 
time, however, the line was greatly strengthened by improve- 
ments in the wire, by the placing of alarm guns and mines, 
by the digging of military pits, and by the establishment of 
telephonic communication between battalion and company 
headquarters.' Only a few internal changes have to be 
recorded. On the 27th August Major G. Pleydell-Bouverie, 
who had been sent out from England as second in command, 
joined the battalion and took over the command of the section 
of the line from Ludlow to Blaauwbosch. On the 14th October 
certain rewards bestowed in consequence of recommenda- 
tions made to Lord Roberts were made public, among them 
being three brevet lieut.-colonelcies which were granted to 
Major Granville Smith, Major Drummond-Hay, and Major 
Sterling respectively. On the 2oth of the same month Lieut. 
G. P. Dawnay left the battalion, having been appointed 
A.D.C. to General Bruce Hamilton, and on the 3rd Decem- 
ber a draft, consisting of two officers and one hundred and 
thirty-five other ranks, arrived from England and was incor- 
porated into the battalion, 2nd Lieut. G. E. Huth being posted 
to No. 6 and 2nd Lieut. E. G. Gillilan to No. 2. On account 
of the urgent necessity for more mounted troops the creation 
of a Guards mounted infantry battalion had been decided 
upon in England. On the 2nd October, accordingly, a first 
company, consisting of a section from each of the four 
regiments, was sent to train at Aldershot, under Captain 
E. Trotter, Grenadier Guards, the Coldstream contingent 
being commanded by 2nd Lieut. A. G. Tritton. When the 
company landed at Cape Town on the 16th December and 
proceeded up country, Lieut. C. A. Bryce was attached to it. 
This officer had for some time past been acting as transport 
officer to the 1st Battalion, and he was now succeeded in that 
office by Lieut. C. J. C. Grant, whose place in command of 
No. 16 armoured train was taken by Lieut. F.J.O. Montagu. 
Although in the last half of 1901 the tide of war 
flowed away from the 1st Battalion, the general state of 
t Fora detailed description of a Coldstream blockhouse vide Appendix G. 
T2 
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affairs in Cape Colony underwent no improvement. On the 
3rd September, when General Smuts started from Zastron, 
close to the Basuto Land border, and entered the Colony 
with three hundred Transvaalers, the direction of the com- 
mandos which had hitherto aimlessly ranged the country 
passed into the hands of a man who could appreciate the 
strategic situation correctly. The one remaining hope of 
victory, he saw clearly, lay not in the midlands but in the 
very disloyal districts of the south-west. It was even yet 
a possibility that the appearance of considerable Boer forces 
within striking distance of Cape Town might rouse to 
action the political party, the members of which had so far 
been restrained by fear from openly avowing their republican 
sympathies. Had he been able to exercise greater control 
over his lieutenants and, more important still, had Botha 
and De Wet, instead of dribbling small reinforcements into 
Cape Colony, boldly thrown across the Orange every com- 
mando at their disposal, Lord Kitchener might well have 
been faced by a situation more critical than any which had 
arisen since he had assumed the command. But as it was, 
Smut’s invasion, although it gave headquarters many 
anxious moments and caused perturbation in governmental 
circles at Cape Town, resolved itself into a series of dis- 
jointed movements with which Sir John French had no 
great difficulty in dealing. Nevertheless, there was a day 
on which Maritz, a young and skilful leader whom Smuts 
promoted to the rank of general, was with five hundred 
men only three days’ march from Cape Town. But the 
advance to Hopefield, on the 11th October, proved to be 
the high-water mark of the Boer offensive. Sir John French, 
who, in view of the critical situation, had temporarily 
established his headquarters at Piquetberg, was able to 
concentrate in time a force with which even the greatly 
daring Maritz did not venture to try conclusions. A month 
later, it is true, he and Theron once more pushed south and 
for a moment occupied Darling and Malmesbury, within 
thirty miles of Cape Town. But this was a mere foray 
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followed by a prompt retirement in the face of Crabbe and 
Kavanagh, the local column commanders. Thus for all 
practical purposes the time for striking a decisive blow had 
passed away when, in the early days of November, Smuts 
himself arrived at Sutherland with a band of followers, 
whose numbers were substantially reduced and whose morale 
was somewhat impaired by the incessant harrying to which 
they had been subjected throughout the whole course of 
their long march across the midlands. And Lord Kitchener 
was resolved that never again should the opportunity be 
allowed them of threatening Cape Town. Before the end 
of the year he had issued orders for the construction of 
a continuous line of blockhouses from Victoria West to 
Lamberts Bay. But General Smuts, if he had failed in his 
great purpose of bringing about a general rising of the Dutch, 
could claim at least that in this, the third year of the war, he 
had compelled the British to embark upon the laborious 
task of erecting, without the assistance of a railroad, three 
hundred miles of blockhouses for the defence of their own 
capital. 

Throughout all this fighting in Cape Colony no Boer 
leader had suffered an overwhelming defeat, except Lotter, 
who with his entire band of rebels was surprised and, after 
a fierce resistance, captured by Col. Scobell, on the 4th 
September. Scheepers, whose career as a guerilla chieftain 
was also brought to a close during the latter half of 1901, 
owed his undoing to more fortuitous circumstances. While 
in the Karroo, retreating hastily before Col. Crabbe, he was 
stricken with fever and was compelled to remain behind at 
a farm near Bloed River Station. Here on the 11th October, 
the day on which at Middleburg Lotter paid the penalty 
of his treason, he was discovered and taken in his bed by 
a patrol of the roth Hussars. Kritzinger was another re- 
doubtable leader who, before the close of the year, was 
a prisoner in British hands. On the 14th December, being 
under a promise to go to the assistance of General Smuts, he 
crossed the Orange at Sand Drift, that well-worn sally port 
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of the Boer invader. But no sooner had he reached the 
south bank than Col. B. Doran and Lord W. Bentinck 
swooped down upon him. After several twists and turns 
and a rear-guard action which cost him many horses, he 
resolved, once more, to attempt a passage of the blockhouse 
line. By a bold rush, on the night of the 16th December, 
his followers broke through between Hanover Road and 
Franschmans Kop. But the Grenadiers who held this 
section exacted a heavy toll. In addition to other casualties 
which the commando sustained, Kritzinger and his adjutant 
were wounded and taken prisoners. 

This break-through showed plainly that determined men 
were not to be stopped by a wire fence between blockhouses 
nearly a mile apart, however alert their garrisons might be. 
An order was, in consequence, issued that additional block- 
houses were to be built, and it was quickly followed by 
another prescribing the immediate construction of sangars ' 
or small entrenchments between the existing blockhouses. 
The 1st Battalion at once took the business in hand and 
laboured so assiduously that, in three days’ time, their task 
was completed. Hardly was it finished than, on the 23rd 
December, Sir John French came through and, stopping his 
train at Steynsburg, asked to be shown the new works. In 
the course of his inspection of them he did not conceal his 
astonishment at the speed with which they had been con- 
structed. Nor did he confine himself to a mere verbal ex- 
pression of his satisfaction to Col. Codrington. On his 
return to his headquarters he sent General Inigo Jones a 
message, which was to be communicated to the battalion, 
saying that he considered that the manner in which they had 
performed their work reflected the greatest credit upon all 
ranks and concluding with the words ‘ The Guards play up 
splendidly ’. These sangars, it should be understood, were 
not for permanent occupation, being intended only for use 
when there was reason to apprehend that an attempt might 
be made to break through the line. The different battalions 


t Sangar, a breastwork of loose stones. 
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on blockhouse duty were, in consequence, ordered to form 
reserves, which could be sent at short notice to man the 
intermediate works on any part of their section. On the 
Coldstream front this reserve was located at Naauwpoort and 
consisted of No. 1 of the 1st Battalion and Nos. 4 and 5 of 
the 2nd Battalion from Graaff Reinet. Thus on the 31st 
January, the approach of a hostile commando under P. 
Wessels having been reported, No. 1, under Lieut.-Col. J.T. 
Sterling, and fifty men of No. 4, under Captain Lord Newtown 
Butler, were sent off to man the intermediate works between 
Thebus and Kroomhogte. The method adopted on this 
occasion was to stop the train opposite each sangar, when its 
garrison of five men would descend and, taking with them 
supplies of food and ammunition, proceed to occupy it. 
The companies engaged on this emergency duty were not 
withdrawn until the 8th February, by which time Wessels 
had been driven into the Bamboes Mountains. 

Very soon after the stir caused by Wessel’s incursion had 
subsided, the occupation by the 1st Battalion of the line 
which they had held since August terminated. On the roth 
February the order came that eight hundred men were to 
entrain forthwith for Beaufort West. Nos. 1, 3, 4, and 7 
were accordingly concentrated at Rosmead, and proceeded 
on the 12th February to Three Sisters, followed the next 
day by battalion headquarters and Nos. 2 and 5, under 
Lieut.-Col. Sterling, who went on to Beaufort West. Imme- 
diately before the departure of the first contingent, Captain 
Hon. L. de H. Hamilton, who had been invalided home from 
Bloemfontein in 1900, 2nd Lieut. Viscount Northland, and 
and Lieut. G. E. Vaughan arrived at Steynsburg and were 
posted to No. 2, No. 8, and No. 5 respectively. They had 
come out with a draft of four hundred N.C.O.s and men, all of 
whom were now taken on strength by the 2nd Battalion, who 
were to occupy the blockhouses vacated by the 1st Battalion. 
Two days earlier, Col. Codrington, thinking that nothing of 
importance was likely to occur in the immediate future, 
took the opportunity of going down to Port Elizabeth to 
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visit a dentist. On learning that the battalion was to proceed 
to the west, he decided not to interrupt his treatment, but to 
allow the move to be carried out by Major Pleydell-Bouverie. 
That officer on detraining was informed that the battalion 
under his command was to furnish the escorts for the 
convoys of the columns taking part in a ‘drive’, for the 
purpose of clearing the front of the Williston-Carnarvon- 
Victoria West line of blockhouses. At Lamberts Bay and at 
Victoria West, the western and the eastern extremities of 
the line, houses had been erected, but on the whole of the 
central portion the greater part of the work had still to be 
performed. Nor did the completed section of the line, 
which was chiefly occupied by coloured troops of little 
military value, constitute a real impediment to the move- 
ments of Malan, Smit, and L. Wessels, the Boer com- 
manders in these regions. Indeed, the first news which 
greeted the companies of the 1st Battalion when they 
alighted from their train at Three Sisters was that only the 
night before L. Wessels had successfully broken through close 
to the station. The projected operations, Major Pleydell- 
Bouverie learnt, were to be carried out by three columns, 
under Major-General T. E. Stephenson. On the left, Col. 
Crabbe was to start from Rhenosterfontein, some twelve 
miles north-west of Beaufort West, and march by Lap- 
fontein, Paarde Gras Vallei, and Spioen Berg to Gorras. In 
the centre, Lieut.-Col. T. Capper, who was at Nels Poort, 
was to proceed to Williston through Dassiefontein, Bultfon- 
tein, Laken Vlei, and Gans Vlei. On the right, Lieut.-Col. 
B. Doran, Col. Henniker’s successor, was to set out from 
Three Sisters and passing through Doorn Kloof and Taai- 
boschfontein make his way to Carnarvon. As soon as Major 
Pleydell-Bouverie had issued his orders, the six Coldstream 
companies moved off to join the columns to which they were 
assigned, their disposition on the 17th February, when the 
operations began, being as follows: No. 1, under Lieut.- 
Col. J. T. Sterling, and half No. 2, under Captain Hon. L. 
d’H. Hamilton, were with Col. Crabbe, No. 3, under Captain 
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C. E. Wyld, and half No. 7, under Lieut.-Col. J. A. G. 
Drummond-Hay, were with Col. Doran, while Major G. 
Pleydell-Bouverie himself, the battalion headquarters, half 
No. 2, under 2nd Lieut. E. G. Gillilan, No. 4, under Captain 
L.C. Garratt, No. 5, under Captain E. T. H. Hanbury-Tracy, 
and half No. 7, under Lieut. R. F. Peel, were in the centre with 
Col. Capper. Nos. 6 and 8, under Captain R. Longueville 
and Major G. Fremantle respectively, had not yet been 
brought westwards, but still remained in their blockhouses 
about Schombie and Thebus. 

The country through which the three columns were to 
advance was the most barren and desolate in South Africa. 
The rocky surface of the ground was entirely destitute of 
vegetation, water could only be obtained at the farms or at 
the wells which the engineers sank at divers points along the 
line of route, and to add to the dreariness of the aspect not 
a tree was anywhere to be seen. Nevertheless, the widely 
scattered farms in these inhospitable regions were well 
stocked with sheep, which did not appear to feel the absence 
of grass. It was not so, however, with the draft oxen, for 
which food had to be carried in the wagons, a circumstance 
which added greatly to the difficulties of the march. By 
this time it was a recognized custom that the infantry escorts 
of columns on ‘ trek’ should travel in the wagons. But on 
this occasion, owing to the necessity of carrying fodder for 
the oxen, there was no room for the men, and it was only 
as the loads were gradually eaten up that places became 
available for them in the vehicles. To march under a hot 
sun and on a very small allowance of water for fifteen or 
twenty miles a day through a dusty and dreary expanse of 
veld was a hard trial to troops who, like the 1st Battalion, 
had been for the past six months in blockhouses, but they 
adhered to their task with admirable resolution and the 
number of men who fell out was very small. 

The operations were carried through without a hitch, and 
from a strategical point of view were successful. The Boers 
threatening the projected line of blockhouses were driven 
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off and the work of construction could, in consequence, be 
taken in hand in relative security. But none of the columns 
had been able to deal the enemy a really damaging blow. 
The commandos simply made off and vanished for the time 
being. Thus Malan, who commanded the largest hostile 
force in the district, slipped round the right flank of the 
British and, breaking through the blockhouse line to the 
south of Victoria West Road Station, made his way into the 
midlands, which had not been disturbed for the past several 
months. So far as the Coldstream companies were con- 
cerned, those under Major Pleydell-Bouverie, escorting the 
great convoy of seventy ox-wagons, had the hardest time. 
Their road lay through a particularly rough and hilly country, 
and it rarely happened, in consequence, that the rear-guard 
reached the place of bivouac before ten o’clock at night. 
Col. Capper and the mounted troops being generally a day’s 
march ahead, fifteen selected men from the Coldstream 
companies were placed upon horses and, under Lieut. 
Douglas-Pennant, saw to the security of the convoy while 
on the move. After marching in this fashion for five days, 
Gans Vlei, half-way between Carnarvon and Williston, was 
reached. Here Major Pleydell-Bouverie was sent in to Car- 
narvon with half No. 7 and No. 4 to replenish the empty 
wagons, while No. 5 and half No. 2 went on with the column 
to Gorras. With Col. Crabbe on the left, Captain Hamilton’s 
half-company of No. 2 and No. 1, under Lieut.-Col. Sterling, 
met with very similar conditions. On arriving at Rhenoster- 
fontein they were, as Guardsmen, gratified to observe the 
high estimation which was entertained for Col. Crabbe, whom 
officers and men alike described as ‘the finest fighter going’. 
With his column they found and saw for the first time 
Captain Trotter’s company of Guards Mounted Infantry, to 
which Lieut. C. A. Bryce and 2nd Lieut. A. G. Tritton were 
attached. After three uneventful days’ marching, both the 
mounted troops and the convoy lay at Paarde Gras Vallei on 
the Fraserburg-Victoria West Road. At Gemsbokberg, nine 
miles away to the north, Pypers, Scheeper’s successor, was 
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reported to be in position, and at dawn the following morn- 
ing, the 21st February, Col. Crabbe moved off to attack him, 
the convoy standing fast in camp. But by noon it was 
learnt that Pypers had retired towards the west and Lieut.- 
Col. Sterling in consequence marched on to Tygersvlei, 
where he received orders to send on the first line transport 
to join the column, while he himself with his detachment 
escorted the empty wagons into Carnarvon. 

After loading up afresh, Lieut.-Col. Sterling set out on 
the 24th February for Gorras, which, after three hard days’ 
marching, he reached on the 27th February. At Gorras, 
which was merely a farm where a vast quantity of stores and 
material for the construction of blockhouses was accumu- 
lated, Col. Crabbe was encamped. A few days later Major 
Pleydell-Bouverie passed through with his convoy on his way 
to rejoin Col. Capper at Williston. But by this time it was 
decided that the 1st Battalion was to go into blockhouses 
between Carnarvon and Victoria West, and the stay of the 
companies at Williston and Gorras was, in consequence, of 
brief duration. By the evening of the 16th March, with the 
exception of No. 5, which remained with Col. Capper at 
Williston, all of them were collected at Carnarvon. Mean- 
while Col. Codrington had arrived at Victoria West, and on 
the 14th March proceeded with No. 3 to Gemsbokfontein, 
where he established his headquarters. It will be remem- 
bered that No. 3 with a half-company of No.7, under Lieut.- 
Col. Drummond-Hay, had been allotted to Col. B. Doran’s 
column, which, according to plan, reached Carnarvon on 
the 23rd February, after a brush with the enemy in which 
a Boer commandant, Judge Hugo, was killed. By reason, 
however, of the tendency displayed by the commandos to 
work round the British right, Col. B. Doran fell back to 
Victoria West and finally to Richmond. But before that 
the Coldstream companies had left him, and had come once 
more under Col. Codrington’s command. 

On the 17th March the companies marched off to their 
respective headquarters in the blockhouse line, and three 
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days later, when the movement was completed, the battalion 
was thus distributed. The Quartermaster’s store was at 
Victoria West, the battalion headquarters and No. 3 being 
fourteen miles farther to the west on the Carnarvon road. 
No. 7 was at Kweekwa and No. 8 and No. 6, which had been 
brought westwards on the 2oth February, were at Pampoen- 
poort and Hout Kop respectively. No.2 was at Kaffir Kraal, 
No. 1, now under the command of Lieut. C. M. H. Massey, 
Lieut.-Col. Sterling having fallen sick, was at Klipfontein, 
and No. 4 was at Blaauw Krantz. No. 5, which was still 
with Col. Capper, was the only company which was not with 
the battalion. Major Pleydell-Bouverie, who had been acting 
as commandantat Williston for the past three weeks, rejoined 
on the 23rd March, and three days later was sent back to 
Rosmead to take over the command of the troops from 
Captain J. McNeile of the 2nd Battalion. Meanwhile the 
companies, on reaching their respective stations, found that 
although the blockhouses themselves were ready for occu- 
pation, much had still to be done before the line could be 
considered as adequately defended. They therefore set to 
work with a will, and for the next several weeks were busily 
employed in putting up wire and in erecting sangars, three 
of which were generally constructed between the block- 
houses. This proved an arduous task, seeing that in places 
the necessary stones had to be carried by hand for sometimes 
as much as a mile. But although a hostile commando, under 
one Smit, was often at no great distance from them, the 
enemy made no attempt to interrupt their labours. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
THE SECOND BATTALION AT GRAAFF REINET 


Wit the 1st Battalion had been in blockhouses the 
headquarters of the 2nd Battalion had been uninter- 
ruptedly at Graaff Reinet. In a former chapter * it has been 
related how, on the 1st January 1901, Major H. G. D. Shute 
arrived there with a mixed force which, among other troops, 
consisted of No. 1 (Captain H. W. Studd) and No. 2 (Major 
J. T. Sterling) of the 2nd Battalion. ‘These two companies 
remained at Graaff Reinet, where Major Shute from this time 
onwards performed the duties of commandant. It was from 
Graaff Reinet, which is one of the oldest towns in Cape 
Colony, that in former days the ‘ voor trekkers’ had set out on 
their great adventure, and the inhabitants? from old associa- 
tions and traditions maintained their attitude of unfriendli- 
ness to the British. But their hostility was rather sentimental 
than practical, and differed greatly from the active dis- 
loyalty of the farmers of the western districts. South of the 
town the veld stretches away in a flat uninteresting plain, 
the monotony of which is relieved by clumps of mimosa 
thorns and prickly pears. But to the north, to the east, and 
to the west the place is overlooked by high hills, the begin- 
ning of a mountainous country extending for many miles. 
Main Street, which ran right through the town from north 
to south, contained most of the principal houses ; Church 
Square, in which the Club was situated, being at the north 
end. Unlike most South African towns, Graaff Reinet 
possessed some fair-sized trees and a really fine cypress 
avenue. The Sunday river, which, however, was fordable 
throughout its course, encircled it on three sides. 

Having only the two Coldstream companies and about 

Vide p. 235. 

2 The number of white inhabitants in 1901 was 3,380; the blacks 
numbered 3,740. 
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eighty Yeomen under Major Stapleton-Bretherton at his 
disposal, Major Shute had to limit his scheme of defence to 
the occupation of the station, to the south of the town, and 
of Magazine Hill, a low kopje, to the north. This last point 
he converted into an entrenched camp, supplying it with 
water and with reserves of food and ammunition sufficient 
to stand a siege of several days. The different works were 
connected with each other by a covered way and were pro- 
vided with head cover, for the whole position was com- 
manded on both flanks by higher ground at a range of fifteen 
hundred yards. Later on, when a town guard was raised, 
Kaffir Kop, another low hill to the east, was similarly 
fortified, and eventually, when the strength of the garrison 
was materially increased, defensive works were constructed 
to cover the whole perimeter of the town. The Coldstream 
camp was pitched immediately to the south of Magazine 
Hill: some of the officers, however, lived not in tents but 
in a small house close by. At a very early date a signalling 
station was established on Spandouws Kop, a high peak to 
the south-west of the town from which a fine view over 
nearly fifty miles of the surrounding country was obtainable. 

Existence at Graaff Reinet, during the first few months 
of its occupation by the Coldstream, was uneventful. Never- 
theless, the two companies stationed there had by no means 
an easy time. At first the outposts consisted of only half 
a company, but on the 5th February, when Kaffir Kop was 
included in the line of defence, it became necessary to double 
their strength. Officers and men were, in consequence, on 
duty on every second day, while at other times they found 
plenty of occupation in fatigues, in putting up wire, and in 
building sangars on Magazine Hill, where the rocky nature 
of the soil precluded the digging of entrenchments. Al- 
though the town was never actually attacked, the constant 
presence of Boer forces in the neighbourhood kept every- 
body upon the alert. The columns operating in the district 
would often come in to refit, their visits on these occasions 
being generally regarded by officers and men as a pleasing 
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break in the monotony of garrison life. But Major Shute 
was sometimes hard put to it to satisfy the demands of their 
commanders, especially in the matter of horses. A remount 
depot, it should be mentioned, had been established on the 
south-western side of the town between the railway and the 
river. On the 14th April Col. Hon. A. H. Henniker passed 
through on the way to Aberdeen and, as has been related, 
took the opportunity of exchanging No. 8 and the left half- 
company of No. 6, which had been ‘ trekking ’ with him, for 
No. 2 (Major J. T. Sterling) and a half-company of No. 1 
(Lieut. H. M. Pryce-Jones). Shortly afterwards, on the 
1gth April, Quartermaster and Captain R. Grindel, Lieut. 
Hon.C. D. Baring, the battalion headquarters, the drummers, 
and the pioneers arrived from De Aar, and about five weeks 
later, on the 29th May, Col. Henniker, his column having 
been broken up, resumed the command of his battalion. 
Shortly after Col. Henniker’s arrival Captain C. E. Pereira 
reported himself for duty. On a former page ' it has been 
related that this officer was employed with a ‘pom-pom’ 
battery, and it was not until that unit was broken up that 
he could obtain leave to rejoin his battalion. At Graaff Reinet 
he was at once appointed staff-officer to Col. Henniker in 
the place of Lieut. Hon. G. A.C. Crichton, who with the other 
1st Battalion officers was shortly to leave for Naauwpoort. 
Col. Henniker, it must be borne in mind, was not only in 
command of the 2nd Battalion, but was Governor of the 
Graaff Reinet and Aberdeen districts. His great ambition, 
however, once he was settled at Graaff Reinet, was to assemble 
his widely scattered battalion, and in this he was only partially 
successful. Nos. 3, 4, and 5, he learnt, were to remain in the 
Transvaal, but the half-company of No. 6 at De Aar, under 
Lieut. F. Jenkins, was brought south to Blaauwater, a station 
some twenty miles to the north of Graaff Reinet. Not long 
afterwards, No. 7, under Captain J. McNeile, rejoined from 
Colesberg, and by the end of June he was in the position of 
having five of his companies under his command. Not all 
! Vide p. 228. 
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of them, however, were with headquarters at Graaff Reinet, 
for, in addition to the half-company at Blaauwater, he was 
always obliged to keep a company at Houd Constant on the 
Murraysburg road, where the telegraph line ended, and 
from which, in consequence, messages to the different 
columns were sent on by native dispatch riders. He was 
also obliged to maintain half a company at Oudeberg, mid- 
way between Houd Constant and Graaff Reinet. In this same 
month of June rgo1 Captain Hon. E. M. Pakenham, who 
had fallen sick of enteric during the advance to Middleburg, 
nearly a year before, rejoined the battalion and replaced 
Major Sterling in command of No. 2. Two officers from 
England, Lieut. A. G. E. Egerton and 2nd Lieut. J. E. Gibbs, 
also arrived at Graaff Reinet about this time and were posted 
to No. 8 and No. 7 respectively. 

At the time of the expulsion of Scheepers from the Cam- 
deboo Mountains and of the great ‘ drive’ northwards, which 
have been referred to in the previous chapter,’ Sir John 
French visited Graaff Reinet and, ascending Spandouws 
Kop, surveyed the operations. On both these occasions, on 
the 11th July, Lieut. W. H. V. Darell, with half No. 2, and, 
on the 2nd August, 2nd Lieut. J. E. Gibbs with half No. 7, 
occupied Desolation Hill, the highest point of the boulder- 
strewn valley of that name which lies to the west of Span- 
douws Kop. This was almost the last duty which Lieut. 
Darell performed with his battalion, for on the 14th July 
he went off to Middleburg to take up his appointment of 
signalling officer to Lieut.-Col. Hunter-Weston’s newly 
formed column. It has before this been mentioned that 
the object of Sir John French’s great ‘ drive ’ was to a large 
extent defeated by the Boer leaders, Malan, Lotter, Theron, 
and others, who doubled back between the advancing British 
columns. One of these bands under Theron, a noted train 
wrecker, in the course of carrying out these elusive tactics, 
contrived to cause much trouble on the railway to the north 
of Graaff Reinet. On the 5th August he appeared upon the 

t Vide p. 269. 
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line and broke up thestation at Bethesda Road. CaptainH.W. 
Studd, who was at Blaauwater with a half-company of No. 1, 
acted with great promptitude and contrived to catch one 
of the gang, a German who described himself as a heretofore 
sergeant of the Prussian Army. Whether that were so or not, 
there were found upon him a number of detonators and 
other contrivances for injuring the railway, and, had the war 
been waged in more ruthless fashion, he would doubtless 
have been summarily dealt with. Three days later, on the 
8th August, an armoured train escorting others was sur- 
prised near Glen Harry siding, and so much confusion was 
caused that Captain Pakenham had to be sent up from Graaff 
Reinet with No. 2 to clear the line and bring back the 
damaged trains. Nor was this the last of Theron’s exploits. 
On the roth August, before he was finally driven out of the 
district, he managed to surround and capture a large party 
of French’s Scouts, a few miles to the north of Bethesda 
Road Station. 

Lieut. Hon. C.D. Baring, who in July had been temporarily 
in charge of an armoured train, went up with Captain 
Pakenham to Glen Harry to bring back No. 18, its com- 
mander, a sergeant of the Seaforth Highlanders, having been 
wounded. And from now until the end of the war it remained 
under the command of Lieut. Baring, its personnel consisting 
of a small civilian staff—two drivers, two firemen, the guard, 
and a native stoker—and Sergeant H. G. Stickley and twenty- 
nine N.C.O.s and men of the 2nd Battalion. Hitherto it had 
been composed of open trucks armoured with rails piled up 
against the sides, and possessed no other armament than an 
old Colt gun. But before Lieut. Baring took it over it was 
thoroughly re-equipped, supplied with two searchlights, and 
armed with an 18-pounder quick-firing gun and two machine- 
guns. In addition, Lieut. Baring, like Lieut. Grant, set his 
mark upon it by painting upon the centre truck a large 
Coldstream star, below which its name ‘Coldstreamer’ was 
conspicuously displayed. 2nd Lieut. J. E. Gibbs was for 


a short time the second officer on the train, but early in 
wm U 
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October he was succeeded by an artillery officer, Lieut. 
Erskine-Murray, whose place later on was taken by Lieut. 
Myburgh of the Cape Garrison Artillery. Commanders of 
armoured trains, it should be mentioned, took their orders 
direct from the officer in charge of their department on the 
staff of the general commanding in Cape Colony. 

Notwithstanding that for the past six months martial law 
had been in force in Cape Colony, it had always been ad- 
ministered with a very gentle hand. But the spread of the 
invasion, and the assistance, both direct and indirect, which 
the enemy received from the inhabitants, called for the 
exercise of sterner measures. From the beginning of the 
war military courts had been convened from time to time, 
but in July 1901 two permanent courts were appointed to 
act in Cape Colony, and one of these, presided over by Col. 
W. Doran, was established at Graaff Reinet. Having installed 
himself in one of the best houses in the town, which was 
henceforward known as the ‘ Palace of Justice’, Col. Doran 
lost no time in setting to work. On the roth August, and 
again on the 26th August, the 2nd Battalion had to perform 
the unpleasant task of shooting several persons found guilty 
of rebellion. And there seemed to be every prospect that 
they would frequently be called upon to carry out this most 
distasteful duty. Major Shute, however, who as comman- 
dant was responsible for the arrangement in connexion with 
executions, suggested, and his suggestion met with Sir John 
French’s approval, that death sentences passed upon rebels 
should in the future be carried out in the districts to which 
the condemned men belonged. And it was fortunate for the 
battalion that this plan was adopted, seeing that, on the 
7th September, Lotter? and a hundred of his followers, 
rebels to a man, were brought in to Graaff Reinet for trial. 
The fate of Lotter, at least, was a foregone conclusion, and 
on the 4th October he was removed to Middleburg, where 
he suffered death a week later. 

By this time Smuts’s invasion was in full progress. Having 

1 Vide p. 277. 
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crossed the Orange River, as has been recounted," he was 
at the beginning of October in the vicinity of Graaff Reinet 
with his numbers considerably increased by the rebels who 
had joined his ranks. On the 5th he was at Somerset East, 
and the next day, which was a Sunday, there was no service 
at Graaff Reinet, because, records Col. Henniker, ‘the parson 
got stopped. The Boers are all over the place’. Asa matter 
of fact Smuts, with Cols. Scobell, Gorringe, and B. Doran 
bearing down upon him, was so uncomfortably placed that he 
sent half his people away to the south-east, while he himself 
with the remainder slipped off to the west with the idea of en- 
deavouring to cross the railway to the south of Graaff Reinet. 
The possibility that he might attempt something of thatkind 
had not been overlooked, and on the afternoon of the 8th 
October Lieut. Grant with No. 16 train moved down the 
line from Graaff Reinet. A few miles to the north of Marais 
siding he left behind a truck-load of Defence Mounted 
Troops which had accompanied him up to this point. 
Shortly afterwards, on arriving at Marais siding, he found 
Lieut. Spencer Churchill, 3rd Batt. Grenadiers, who had 
preceded him in No. 19 train. After conferring together 
they decided to place some militiamen in an armoured truck 
at the siding itself, while they took post about a thousand 
yards on either side of them. The weather was somewhat 
foggy, but throughout the night a keen watch was maintained 
from both trains and, in addition, the line was constantly 
patrolled by bicyclists. Nevertheless, in spite of these 
precautions, it was discovered at dawn that the Boers had 
cut the wire fence and slipped across the railway within fifty 
or a hundred yards of the party of militiamen. But although 
Smuts himself and his immediate followers thus achieved 
their purpose, the plight of Van der Venter, whom he left 
behind, was more than critical. Col. B. Doran and Lieut.- 
Col. H. T. Lukin, Col. Gorringe’s successor, were close upon 
his heels, and it seemed inevitable that to escape them he 
must run into the arms of Lieut.-Col. J. R. MacAndrew’s 
® Vide p. 276. 
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Colonists, who were posted at Pearston with the mountain 
passes to the east securely held by the Somerset East 
Defence Corps. But at Van der Venter’s first appearance 
the Somerset East men capitulated, although their position 
was almost impregnable, and submissively surrendered 
horses, clothing, arms, and equipment. It was by windfalls 
such as this that the Boer leaders were enabled to keep the 
field and to supply their followers with khaki, a device which 
on many occasions gave them a great advantage. From the 
scene of his unexpected deliverance Van der Venter sped 
northwards and, although hotly pursued, crossed the Graaff 
Reinet railway at Lets Kraal siding on the 18th October. 
Two days later, however, he was overtaken at Stein Kranz 
and somewhat roughly handled by Col. Lukin, who in the 
course of the action was able to send some important mes- 
sages through Oudeberg to Col. Henniker at Graaff Reinet. 
Lieut. C. W. Banbury * was in occupation of this post with 
half a company of No. 1, and he was afterwards highly 
commended for the resourcefulness which he displayed 
throughout the day. But Van der Venter, although shaken, 
was not to be turned from his course. Continuing his flight 
westwards by way of Murraysburg, he eventually reached 
Victoria West, which, in hunting language, had been his 
‘point’ from the first. 

While Smuts and Van der Venter were thus eluding the 
British columns, Nos. 3, 4, and 5 were at last allowed to 
rejoin their battalion. It will be remembered that in 
December 1900, when the 2nd Battalion entrained for the 
south at Potchefstroom, there were left at Klerksdorp No. 3, 
under Captain T. H. E. Lloyd, and No. 5, under Captain 
R. C. E. Skeffington-Smyth, and at Machavie No. 4, under 
Lieut. R. H. S. Wilmot. Not long afterwards No. 4 was 
transferred to Potchefstroom and, on the gth March 1901, to 
Klerksdorp, Captain Lord Newtown Butler having by that 
time resumed the command. All three companies, a month 


t Lieut. Banbury was transferred from the 1st to the 2nd Battalion on 
promotion on the 2gth June 1901. 
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later, proceeded to Frederikstad, where they remained until 
recalled to Graaff Reinet. During those months they were 
engaged for the most part in performing ordinary garrison 
duties under war conditions. And these were fairly severe at 
times, for in January 1901 Klerksdorp was to all intents and 
purposes in a state of siege, it being dangerous to venture 
beyond the outpost line. Enteric and kindred diseases also 
claimed their victims, and when the companies at last came 
south it was in greatly reduced strength. On two occasions, 
moreover, in Marchand April 1901, all three companies went 
on ‘trek’ with Lieut.-Col. Ingouville-Williams’s Australians. 
About this time the command of No. 3 devolved upon 
Lieut. G. Stewart, Captain Lloyd having been appointed 
assistant staff-officer to Lieut.-Col. G. E. Benson. 

From the month of March onwards Captain Lloyd took 
part in all those affairs which caused the name of Benson 
to be dreaded throughout the length and the breadth of the 
Transvaal. And he was with his dashing and adventurous 
chief on the 30th October, the fatal day on which Grobler and 
Louis Botha turned the tables on him at Bakenlagte. When 
matters became critical, Captain Lloyd was at Nooitge- 
dacht Farm marking out the camping-ground. But on 
hearing that Col. Benson was beset by superior numbers and 
was in sore straits, he leaped upon his horse and galloped to 
the scene of action. Hardly had he reached the bullet-swept 
ridge upon which some three hundred devoted men under 
their column commander were seeking to stay the onrush 
of the Boers, than his horse was shot under him and his 
orderly waskilled. Presently, as he went on on foot, his wrist 
was smashed by a bullet, but he only thrust the injured 
hand into the breast of his jacket and, to quote the words 
of an eyewitness, continued ‘ to wear his usual grin’.* A few 

1 I have before me a letter written by Major-General T. E. Lloyd, 
Captain Lloyd’s father, to the late Sir John Ross of Bladensburg, on the 
2nd March 1905, in which he says that, in his first account, Lord Tulli- 
bardine described the Sergeant-Major of the Scottish Horse (the eye- 
witness) as saying that Captain Lloyd ‘ wore his usual grin’. These 
words were struck out, however, a circumstance which he regrets, because 
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yards farther on, before he could reach his chief, he received 
another, and this time a mortal wound. At Graaff Reinet 
a service in memory of this gallant officer was held on the 
3rd November. 

Col. Henniker’s satisfaction at the return of the three 
companies from which he had been separated for so long 
was mitigated by certain new orders which he received. In 
consequence of these he was, on the 23rd September, 
obliged to send No. 8, under Captain Hon. C. Heathcote- 
Drummond-Willoughby and Lieut. C. P. Heywood, to Rich- 
mond, the company prior to its departure being strengthened 
by thirty men from No. 3, for the time being under Lieut. Sir 
R.H.S. Wilmot, Bt. Anda fortnight later, on the 11th Octo- 
ber, he was similarly compelled to dispatch No. 6 to Brits- 
town, under Lieut. F. Jenkins and 2nd Lieut. J. E. Gibbs. 
With regard to No. 8, it will be convenient to mention at this 
point that, when it left Richmond, Lieut.-Col. Douglas, 
the Administrator of No. ro Area, was not content merely 
to praise the men’s conduct, but forwarded a letter from the 
Mayor in which their behaviour was described as ‘ so excel- 
lent that the public felt quite safe with such officers and men 
to defend them—Captain Hon. C. Heathcote-Drummond- 
Willoughby ’, the writer went on to declare, ‘is a person whom 
we highly esteem’. In addition to the companies which 
were thus sent away to distant posts, Col. Henniker on 
the 30th October lost for a time the services of Captain 
H. W. Studd, who proceeded to Middleburg to conduct 
some investigations into the provenance of certain moneys 
which were believed to have reached the rebels. 

In honour of the King’s birthday, Col. Henniker on the 
gth November held a parade at which a Royal Standard, 
which he had presented to the Mayor, was hoisted. This 
ceremony was followed by a luncheon at which he enter- 
it was ‘so characteristic of him to be smiling when hiding his wounded 
hand’. I have therefore respected General Lloyd’s wishes in the matter 
and reproduced the Sergeant-Major’s precise words. 


Out of the twohundred and eighty men with Benson on the ridge sixty-six, 
including himself, were killed and one hundred and sixty-five were wounded. 
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tained many of the principal persons in the town. A week 
later, on the 16th November, some athletic sports, called 
for some reason or another the College Sports, took place. 
The chief event, the Tug of War, or at least the event which 
aroused the greatest interest, ended in surprising fashion, 
seeing that the townspeople succeeded in defeating the 
battalion team. Shortly afterwards, Major-General Inigo 
Jones and his staff arrived on a visit of three days’ duration, 
during which he inspected the battalion on parade and 
expressed himself as highly pleased with its smart appear- 
ance. On the 3rd December a draft of a hundred and thirty 
men from the 3rd Battalion was taken on strength, the two 
officers who accompanied it, Captain J. H. C. Graham and 
2nd Lieut. G. H. Brown, being provisionally posted to No. 1 
and No. 4 respectively. As related in the previous chapter,’ 
the erection of sangars on the blockhouse line entailed the 
formation of some kind of a reserve. This was obtained 
by calling upon Col. Henniker to furnish two companies. 
No. 4, under Capt. Lord Newtown Butler, and No. 7, under 
Captain J. McNeile, were accordingly made up to full strength 
and dispatched, on the 27th December, to Naauwpoort, 
where they went into blockhouses on both sides of the town, 
Almost immediately after his arrival, Captain McNeile broke 
his leg at polo and Captain R. C. E. Skeffington-Smyth was, 
in consequence, sent up from Graaff Reinet to command the 
two companies in his place. Lieut. F. Jenkins, who had come 
direct to Naauwpoort from Britstown, where he had been 
relieved of the command of No. 6 by Captain Graham, acted 
as the adjutant of this detachment. With regard to Captain 
Graham, that officer beguiled the monotony of his two 
months’ stay at Britstown by taking over the local newspaper 
offices and issuing the Britstown Bugle, a periodical printed 
entirely by volunteers assisted by some youthful compositors 
who knew no English. 

On the 1st December 1901 some important changes came 
into force. For the better administration of martial law, 


1 Vide pp. 278-9. 
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Cape Colony was divided into a number of ‘areas’, Major 
H. G. D. Shute being appointed to the new post of Adminis- 
trator of No. 8 Area, which included Graaff Reinet, Aberdeen, 
Middleburg, Cradock, and Somerset East. But as a military 
command Graaff Reinet was henceforward to be separated 
from Aberdeen, and Col. Henniker, in consequence, became 
simply commandant of the former, place. No sooner had 
Major Shute taken up his new duties than he was called 
upon to frame charges against ex-commandant Scheepers, 
who on the 7th December was lodged in the jail at Graaff 
Reinet. It will be remembered that he was captured, on 
the 11th October, at a farm-house in the Karroo. Having 
been born in the Free State he was not a rebel, but he was 
alleged to have murdered natives in cold blood and to have 
committed other acts in violation of the accepted usages of 
civilized warfare. He was, therefore, arraigned before the 
Military Court and, having been found guilty of twenty-nine 
out of the thirty charges brought against him, was shot by 
a firing-party of the 2nd Battalion on the 18th January. Two 
days later Captain H. W. Studd, whose mission to Middle- 
burg was now concluded, proceeded to Aberdeen, with No. 1, 
with 2nd Lieut. G. H. Brown as his subaltern where he 
henceforward acted as station commandant. 

About a week after the execution of Scheepers Com- 
mandant Kritzinger was brought into Graaff Reinet. It has 
been related how on the night of the 16th December his 
commando succeeded in breaking through the blockhouse 
line in the vicinity of Hanover Road.' He himself, however, 
was severely wounded and was picked up by some of the 
crew of No. 18 armoured train, whom Lieut. Hon. C. D. 
Baring sent out to search for him. Having discovered him 
lying unconscious by the side of the line they brought him to 
Lieut. Baring’s carriage, where he was medically attended by 
Captain Profeit, R.A.M.C., and subsequently conveyed to 
Naauwpoort. In a short time, however, he was transferred 
to the hospital at Graaff Reinet, and here both Col. Henniker 

* Vide p. 278. 
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and Major Shute paid him frequent visits. He had always 
been regarded as a worthy adversary and, in addition, on the 
night of his capture, he was known to have returned to 
assist some of his wounded followers and generally to have 
displayed courage of a high order. It was, consequently, 
with deep regret that both these officers learnt that he had 
been sent to Graaff Reinet, because it was the intention at 
headquarters to prefer charges against him similar to those 
which had been brought against Scheepers. 

The 24th January had been the day appointed for a ball 
which the officers of the 2nd Battalion were proposing to 
give at Graaff Reinet. It was to take place at the Botanical 
Gardens and dancing was to be carried on in the open air 
on a floor which was specially laid down, supper, to the 
preparation of which great attention had been paid, being 
served in a large store tent. Unfortunately it rained so 
heavily that the entertainment had to be put off until the 
following night, when everything went off most successfully, 
the enjoyment of the evening being in no way diminished 
by this enforced postponement. But in the meantime 
Graaff Reinet was once more the centre of a disturbed dis- 
trict. While Kritzinger was a close prisoner, his followers, 
under Louis Wessels, had not been idle. Having in the 
first instance sought refuge in the Camdeboo Mountains, 
they emerged, early in January 1902, and endeavoured to 
make their way westwards. This entailed much dodging 
and twisting to avoid Col. B. Doran and Lord W. Bentinck 
in the country comprised between Aberdeen and Murrays- 
burg on the west and Somerset East and Cradock on the 
east. Wessels was no unworthy colleague of Malan, Theron, 
Scheepers, and the other leaders who had given so much 
trouble in the Colony. Not only was he a past-master of 
elusive tactics, but he had all the true guerilla chieftain’s 
skill in suddenly appearing at places where he was not 
expected. Thus on the 25th January, the night of the 
Coldstream dance at Graaff Reinet, he swooped down upon 
Bethesda Road Station and set fire to it. ‘ They were on 
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it’, noted Col. Henniker, ‘before we knew of their move.’ 
Lieut. F. J. O. Montagu, who with No. 16 armoured train 
had been at Graaff Reinet since the 23rd, arrived just in time 
to drop a few shells, one of which took effect, among the last 
of the departing raiders. 

After this exploit at Bethesda Road Wessels headed for 
the south-east and on the 27th January had a sharp brush 
with Major J. Vaughan’s column in the hilly country about 
Water Kloof. Continuing his course to the south he was 
at Pearston on the last day of the month. Nevertheless, on 
the night of the 2nd February he was once more upon the 
railway, and having held up and set on fire a train near Fish 
River Station detached the engine and sent it down the line 
to meet ‘Coldstreamer’, which was hastening to the rescue. 
Fortunately, in their hurry the Boers forgot to extinguish 
the headlights, and Lieut. Baring, realizing the situation, 
was able to continue backing until the oncoming engine 
ran out of steam. While this had been taking place a series 
of rapid reports were heard which led Lieut. Baring to 
suppose that fighting was in progress in the near neighbour- 
hood. But, later on, when the burnt train was examined, 
the curious discovery was made that these reports were 
caused, not by rifle fire, but by the explosion of the thousands 
of bottles of stout with which the trucks were laden. From 
the Rosmead-Cradock section of the railway Wessels pur- 
sued his way westward and eventually, in greatly diminished 
strength, broke through the blockhouse line near the Three 
Sisters on the 12th February and joined hands with Malan. 

It has already been mentioned ' that the whole of the large 
draft of four hundred N.C.O.s and men which arrived at 
Naauwpoort, just before the departure of the 1st Battalion 
for the west, was allotted to the 2nd Battalion. At the same 
time three officers were posted to it, Lieut. W. L. C. Moore- 
Brabazon to No. 3, 2nd Lieut. W. A. Fuller-Maitland to 
No. 2, and 2nd Lieut. G. M. Paget to No. 4. The ration 
strength of the battalion amounted, in consequence, to 

1 Vide p. 279. 
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thirteen hundred and thirty of all ranks when, on the 12th 
February, it was called upon to occupy the 1st Battalion 
blockhouses. This move was, however, not fully completed 
until the 2oth, on which date, Nos. 6 and 8 of the 1st 
Battalion having been sent westward from Thebus and 
Schombie, their place was taken by No. 6 of the 2nd Battalion, 
which was recalled from Britstown. Thus at the end of 
February 1902 the companies of the 2nd Battalion were 
distributed in this fashion: Headquarters and Nos. 2 and 
5 were at Graaff Reinet. No. 1 was at Aberdeen, under 
Captain H. W. Studd. Half No. 8 was at Middleburg, under 
Captain Hon. C. Heathcote-Drummond-Willoughby and 
Lieut. C. P. Heywood, with the other half in blockhouses 
about Naauwpoort, under 2nd Lieut. Jervis Smith. This 
company, it should be explained, after leaving Richmond 
on the 13th January 1902, made a short stay at Naauwpoort 
and was then sent on to Molteno, where, in conjunction with 
a detachment of sixty N.C.O.s and men of the 1st Battalion, 
under 2nd Lieut. C. M. King, it held a line of blockhouses 
from Stormberg to Sterkstroom. There it remained until 
the 12th February, when it was recalled westwards and 
was henceforward stationed at Middleburg and Naauw- 
poort. The remaining companies of the battalion, all of 
them having been largely reinforced,’ were in blockhouses. 
Captain R. C. E. Skeffington-Smyth was in command at 
Naauwpoort, and on the 5th March Captain J. McNeile, 
now recovered from his polo accident, arrived at Rosmead 
and took over the command of the line from that place to 
Henning. This officer was, however, superseded on the 31st 
March by Major G. Pleydell-Bouverie, who was temporarily 
attached to the 2nd Battalion as second in command. 


1 The strength of No. 4 (Capt. Lord Newtown Butler) at this time was 
240 N.C.O.s and men. 
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CHAPTER XX 
PEACE AND THE RETURN HOME 


T the beginning of April 1902 there was little in the 
general situation to suggest that the end of the war was 
close at hand. The great ‘drives’ in the Orange River 
Colony had been productive of good results, but they had 
not led to the destruction or to the capture of large bodies of 
fighting men. Nor in the Transvaal did there appear to be 
any better prospect of an early peace. At Tweebosch had 
not De la Rey, only as recently as the 7th March, inflicted 
a heavy defeat upon Lord Methuen, who had been wounded 
and taken prisoner ? ‘Drives’ on a large scale were, how- 
ever, impending in the west, under Sir Ian Hamilton, and 
in the east, under General Bruce Hamilton. In Cape 
Colony matters were very quiet in front of both the eastern 
and the western line of blockhouses. But Smuts, who had 
retreated to the north-west, was active in Namaqualand, and 
in the midlands, where Malan and Fouché had joined hands, 
trouble had broken out afresh. 

Along the fifty miles of front between Carnarvon and 
Victoria West, which the 1st Battalion occupied, the enemy 
showed no aggressive disposition. But the mere fact that 
hostile commandos were often reported to be in the neigh- 
bourhood not infrequently obliged the companies to man 
their sangars at night. And the nights in this dreary region, 
now that winter was coming on, were bitterly cold. All the 
supplies for the troops had to be carried in wagons, and 
between Carnarvon and Victoria West alone this entailed 
the employment of ten thousand oxen. Beyond Carnarvon, 
owing to the absence of grass and the consequent necessity 
of conveying the food of the oxen, the transport was carried 
on by mules and donkeys. At company headquarters, 
which were always in close proximity to the water-supply, 
the first care of the officers was to see that the drivers of 
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these constantly passing convoys did not allow their animals 
to foul the water. Luxuries such as eggs, fresh mutton, 
fruit, and vegetables could be obtained at a few of the farms, 
and, although game was not very plentiful, the officers 
generally managed to shoot a teal or a wild goose, some 
partridges or sand grouse, which served to relieve the 
monotony of the bill of fare. In the middle of April the 
news was received that the Boer leaders had addressed 
overtures to Lord Kitchener and were proceeding to 
Pretoria. But as an offset to this pleasing intelligence it 
was said that General Stephenson, at his recent inspection, 
had been so pleased with what he had seen of the Coldstream 
defences that he was proposing to employ the battalion in 
erecting new works farther west. In the meantime Lieut. 
and Quartermaster W. W. Girling once more fell sick and 
was invalided to Cape Town, his duties being taken over by 
Lieut. A. G. Leather-Culley. But at the base it was dis- 
covered that he was suffering from cancer, and on the 22nd 
May the battalion learnt with deep regret that their Quarter- 
master had died at sea. 

Tranquillity even more complete prevailed along the 
section of the eastern line of blockhouses on which the 
2nd Battalion was stationed. But at Graaff Reinet, now that 
Fouché and Malan were in the midlands, the conditions 
were more disturbed. Once again it became necessary to 
clear the Camdeboo Mountains, an operation which was 
entrusted to Col. B. Doran and Col. R. H. Price, both of 
whom were placed under Col. Hon. A. H. Henniker’s orders. 
Nos. 16 and 18 trains were also sent down to patrol the Graaff 
Reinet section of the line, but No. 16 was soon recalled to 
the north and was replaced by No. 13. On more than one 
occasion Lieut. Hon. C. D. Baring was able to open a long- 
range fire upon small parties seeking to cross the railway, 
but he was never given an opportunity of engaging them 
at close quarters and of inflicting any serious damage upon 
them. On the 7th April a band of rebels under Van Heerden 
made an attempt upon Aberdeen. Captain H. W. Studd, 
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however, with No. 1 and the local defence corps beat them 
off with ease. In the meanwhile, although Col. Doran and 
Col. Price scoured the mountains and broke up the larger 
commandos, scattered bodies of the enemy continued to 
haunt the Murraysburg district. 

At Graaff Reinet itself Kritzinger’s trial was the principal 
event at this period. To the general regret, it was decided 
to arraign him on four charges of murder and one of derail- 
ing. A special court was, accordingly, convened, presided 
over by Col. F. Macbean and with Lieut. Col. St. John, R.A., 
Major G. Pleydell-Bouverie, Coldstream Guards, Captain 
Morrison, Royal Dragoons, and Captain H. A. Chandos-Pole- 
Gell,* Coldstream Guards, as members. But no sooner had 
they been sworn in, on the 29th March, than Col. Henniker 
was ordered to dispatch the accused to Kroonstad, where 
he was to meet the peace delegates. Escorted by Lieut. and 
Adjutant J. V. Campbell, Lieut. F. Hardy, and twenty-five 
N.C.O.s and men of the 2nd Battalion, Kritzinger set out 
the same evening and three days later, on the rst April, was 
back once more at Graaff Reinet. This visit to Kroonstad, 
if it served no other purpose, at least afforded some of the 
Coldstream the opportunity of seeing at close quarters many 
of the principal Boer leaders. The utmost courtesy and 
urbanity prevailed on both sides and, when he returned, 
Lieut. Campbell brought back with him a letter which 
General Lukas Meyer had asked him to deliver to his sister, 
who was married to a loyal British subject living near Graaff 
Reinet. Nevertheless, although Kritzinger was thus allowed 
to meet and confer with the delegates, he learned that his 
trial would open onthe 3rd April. But when the proceedings 
began it was found that the evidence of his participation in 
the acts which were laid to his charge was by no means con- 
clusive, and his counsel, Mr. Gardener of Grahamstown, 
had no great difficulty in breaking down the case for the 

' Captain Chandos-Pole-Gell was transferred to the 2nd Battalion 


on the 1st December 1901. From January until April 1902 he was a 
permanent member of the military court. 
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prosecution. Having in due course delivered their verdict 
of ‘not guilty’, the President and all the members of the 
Court shook their former prisoner warmly by the hand. 

On the 12th April Lord Kitchener received the Boer 
delegates at Pretoria and the negotiations began. It was 
clear from the first that the question of independence, the 
rock upon which all former attempts to conclude a peace had 
split, was to be the deciding issue. The British Government, 
Lord Kitchener declared, was prepared to grant very liberal 
terms of settlement, but it could not for a moment allow the 
existence of the former republics as sovereign and indepen- 
dent States. That was a point which admitted of no discus- 
sion. To this the delegates replied by saying that they were 
empowered to make peace, but that they had no authority 
to surrender the independence of their people. It seemed, 
therefore, as if a complete deadlock had been reached, but 
when matters appeared hopeless Lord Kitchener found 
a way out of the difficulty. Hostilities, he explained, must 
go on and no general truce could be concluded, but he was 
prepared, under the protection of local armistices, to allow 
the delegates to visit the commandos in the field and take the 
votes of the burghers. To this proposal the delegates gave 
their assent, and on the 18th April they departed on the 
understanding that they were to meet again at Vereeniging 
on the 15th May, by which time they would have been 
enabled to test the temper of the fighting men. 

The referendum, for the taking of which Lord Kitchener 
had undertaken to give facilities, was applicable only to 
commandos fighting within their own frontiers. Needless to 
say, no concession of that kind could be granted to burgher 
forces which stood upon British territory. No local armis- 
tices, under cover of which the Boer leaders could harangue 
their followers, were, in consequence, arranged in Cape 
Colony and, so far as the two Coldstream battalions were 
concerned, the situation remained unchanged. In the mid- 
lands scattered bands still defied capture and maintained 
their aggressive attitude, Malan and Fouché loudly asserting 
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that they would shoot any one approaching them with a flag 
of truce. But in the west Smit, who ranged the country 
in front of the 1st Battalion, was not so truculent, and on 
good authority was reported to have said that, in view of 
the general uncertainty, he would be a fool were he to attack 
Carnarvon or seek to cross the blockhouse line. It was 
rumoured that on the Stock Exchange at Johannesburg it 
was regarded as a certainty that the war would very shortly 
be at an end, while Sir John French, although less optimistic, 
was said to have expressed his readiness to lay five to four 
on the conclusion of ‘some sort of a peace’. 

While the officers and men of the 1st Battalion were thus 
cheered by the prospect that their monotonous existence 
would not endure for long, Gemsbokfontein, where Col. A. E. 
Codrington’s headquarters were established, was visited by 
No. 2 Company of the Guards Mounted Infantry, which, 
forming part of Lieut.-Col. R. C. Bewicke-Copley’s column, 
was patrolling the Britstown and Carnarvon districts. It 
was commanded by Captain J. Ponsonby and was constituted 
upon the same lines as No. 1 Company, the Coldstream 
section being under 2nd Lieut. J. H. J. Phillips. It has 
before this been narrated? how Captain Ponsonby came to 
be appointed adjutant of the 5th New Zealand Regiment. 
After he had carried out his duties for some months, his 
colonel was recalled home, and he learnt to his astonishment 
that officers and men had held a meeting and had elected 
him to command them. Feeling sure that so irregular a 
proceeding would not be recognized at headquarters, he was 
still more surprised to receive an official communication 
confirming his appointment and conferring upon him the 
local rank of Major. When the period of the regiment’s 
service in South Africa expired and it returned to New 
Zealand, Captain Ponsonby hoped to be allowed to rejoin the 
Coldstream. But having consulted Captain Lord Romilly, 
who, having been invalided to the base from Col. Henniker’s 
column in February 1901, was now acting as Military 

' Vide p. 228. 
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Secretary at Cape Town, he decided to return to England 
with the idea that he would be sent back to South Africa 
with the first draft. Not long after his arrival in London, 
however, while doing duty with the 3rd Battalion, he was 
offered and accepted the command of No. 2 Company of 
Mounted Infantry, with which he landed at Cape Town on 
the 28th February 1902. At Gemsbokfontein, on the 2nd 
May, with the assistance of a gramophone and the battalion 
drums, a very cheery day was spent, which concluded with 
a dinner to Col. Bewicke-Copley and the officers of the 
Guards Mounted Infantry at the Coldstream mess. 
Although large reinforcements had so recently been sent 
out to the Guards Brigade, another draft was soon after- 
wards dispatched, which disembarked at Cape Town on 
the 6th May. Presumably because none of the battalions 
stood in need of men, the whole party on landing was moved 
to the Western Transvaal, where a great ‘drive’ under Sir 
Ian Hamilton was in progress. The Coldstream contingent, 
which was made up into two companies and consisted of five 
officers, Captain N. R. Wilkinson and 2nd Lieuts. F. S. Win- 
nington, D. G. Rooke, H. J. H. Pakenham, and C. J. Murray, 
arrived at Vryburg, about fifty miles south of Mafeking, on 
the roth May. Some twenty miles short of the place, 
however, No. 2 Company was dropped, under 2nd Lieuts. 
Winnington, Rooke, and Pakenham. The driving columns 
were close at hand, and it was expected that the Boers would 
attempt to cross the railway during the night. In that event 
the company was to man an improvised armoured train 
which was in readiness at Brussels siding. But only a very 
few of the hunted enemy came so far to the south, the 
majority, to the number of two hundred and fifty-four, 
electing to surrender three or four miles to the north of 
Vryburg. The commando comprised men of all ages, ranging 
from fifteen to seventy-four, who presented a very miserable 
appearance, and one and all declared that they were tired 
of fighting. They were at once marched off to the jail at 


Vryburg, under a Coldstream escort commanded by 2nd 
19 x 
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Lieut. Murray. The next day, the 12th May, No. 2 Com- 
pany moved up from Brussels siding to Vryburg, where 
both companies remained until the 16th May, when they 
were sent yet farther up the line to occupy blockhouses 
between Kraaipan and Maritsani. 

By this time the delegates were assembled at Vereeniging 
and the question of peace or of a continuation of the war was 
in the balance. The referendum had been duly taken, but it 
had not been productive of a clear-cut decision. Some of 
the commandos had voted for fighting on rather than submit 
to the loss of their independence, while others had been 
content to confer discretionary powers upon their delegates, 
who were to act in accordance with circumstances. Gener- 
ally speaking, the Transvaalers, under the statesmanlike 
guidance of such men as L. Botha and Smuts, were in favour 
of terminating a struggle which, if prolonged, could only 
lead to the complete ruin of their country, while many of 
the heretofore Free Staters, dominated by Steyn and De 
Wet, scouted the notion of surrender. In order that he 
might be present, Smuts had been conveyed by sea from 
Namaqualand, where he was carrying on his operations, 
to Cape Town. Here Captain J. McNeile’ and twenty-five 
N.C.O.s and men of the 2nd Battalion awaited him and 
on the 2gth April set out with him for the north. This 
party remained in the Transvaal until the 4th June, and 
during that time, besides accompanying General Smuts to 
the conference at Vereeniging, acted at various times as the 
escort of L. Botha, Steyn, De Wet, Hertzog, and other Boer 
leaders. Kritzinger, who after his acquittal on the 6th April 
was placed on parole at Graaff Reinet, was brought to 
Vereeniging by Major Birkin of the Imperial Yeomanry and 
Lieut. G. Stewart of the 2nd Batt. Coldstream. 

The opening of the conference at Vereeniging in no way 
checked the activities of Malan and Fouché, who about this 
time were joined by Van Heerden, the leader of the rebel 


* McNeile and Smuts found that they had been at Cambridge together 
in years gone by. 
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gang which had recently threatened Aberdeen. They now 
decided to unite and make a combined attack upon the town, 
a plan which they carried out on the night of the 18th May. 
But Captain Studd had made his dispositions and was 
fully prepared to deal with the situation. Although the 
enemy succeeded in effecting a lodgment in some of the 
houses on the outskirts of the place, they failed to make 
the smallest impression upon the blockhouses and other 
defences of the town itself. Before dawn Van Heerden had 
been killed and the attackers were in full retreat. For his 
defence of Aberdeen on this occasion Captain Studd was 
commended in general orders and, in addition, received 
a personal letter of thanks from Sir John French. The 
Coldstream in this affair, the last in which they were engaged 
in South Africa, suffered no losses, the few casualties 
which the garrison sustained falling entirely upon the local 
troops. 

At the time of the attack upon Aberdeen Sir John French 
was taking measures to put an end to the unsatisfactory 
condition of affairs in the central portion of the Colony. 
Mobile columns, he decided, should ‘drive’ the midlands 
from south to north and push against the Naauwpoort- 
Stormberg line of blockhouses all the roving bands infesting 
the Murraysburg and Graaff Reinet districts. Accordingly, 
while the 2nd Battalion were enjoined to strengthen their 
wire and look to their defences, Col. Codrington received 
orders on the 15th May to concentrate his companies, less 
No. 5, which was still to remain with Col. Capper, at Victoria 
West Road Station. The necessary movements were at once 
begun, headquarters and No. 3 marching in from Gemsbok- 
fontein on the 18th and No. 8, the last company to arrive, 
from Pampoenpoort on the 20th. The next morning head- 
quarters and Nos. 3, 7, and 8 entrained for Thebus, the 
regimental transport, under Lieut. C. J.C. Grant, proceeding 
by another train direct to Bailey, close to Queenstown on the 
East London railway. The following day Nos. 1, 2, 4, and 6 
set out from Victoria West and, having spent the night of the 
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23rd at Thebus, went on to Bailey, under Col. Codrington, 
the other three companies remaining behind at Thebus, under 
Lieut.-Col. J. A.G. Drummond-Hay. Two days later, on 
the 27th May, Col. Codrington was ordered to form a mobile 
column consisting of the four Coldstream companies which 
were with him at Bailey and of some three hundred Border 
Scouts. At the same time Lieut.-Col. Drummond-Hay 
was instructed that he was to command a similar force at 
Thebus, to be composed of the other three rst Battalion 
companies and a body of Cape Mounted Rifles. While 
these two officers were busily engaged in organizing their 
columns, the news was telegraphed from Naauwpoort on the 
1st June that peace had been concluded at Vereeniging 
the night before. But ‘this’, the message went on to say, 
‘makes no difference to your movements’. Nevertheless, 
three days later, because presumably it was learnt that the 
rebels were everywhere preparing to surrender, Col. Cod- 
rington was informed that the operations were ‘ now closed’ 
and that he was, in consequence, to concentrate his battalion 
at Naauwpoort. 

At Graaff Reinet a thanksgiving service in the open air, 
which all the townspeople were invited to attend, was held 
on the 4th June, on which day the news arrived that Fouché 
had surrendered with thirty-six Free Staters and two hundred 
and nineteen rebels to Col. Bewicke-Copley at Cradock. 
The question of the men who had deliberately taken up 
arms against their lawful Sovereign could not be a subject 
for discussion at Vereeniging, but Lord Kitchener had been 
empowered to declare that the rank and file, if they sur- 
rendered, would simply be disfranchised, while, as regards 
their officers, they must stand their trial, but in no circum- 
stances would the death penalty be inflicted. These merciful 
terms achieved their purpose. Very soon there was not a 
rebel in arms anywhere in the Colony, and Col. Henniker 
was able to discontinue the mounting of outposts, the 
officers resumed their swords, and the ordinary conditions 

t Half-castes—a very fine body of men in Col. Codrington’s opinion. 
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of peace prevailed once more. At the same time, the block- 
houses were evacuated, the outlying companies were called 
in, and the whole battalion was assembled at Graaff Reinet 
with the exception of No. 3, which was sent on detachment 
to Cradock, under Captain H. A. Chandos-Pole-Gell. 

Once hostilities were at an end it was decided that 
representatives of all the regiments which had fought in 
South Africa should attend His Majesty’s Coronation. This 
ceremony, which owing to the King’s illness did not take 
place until the 9th August, was originally fixed for the 26th 
June. No time was, therefore, to be lost, and on the 6th 
June the detachment of the 1st Battalion, consisting of Lieut. 
Hon. C. Douglas-Pennant, three N.C.O.s, and seven private 
soldiers, entrained for Cape Town, and the next day a similar 
party from the 2nd Battalion set out from Graaff Reinet, under 
Lieut. Sir R. H.S. Wilmot, Bt. Meanwhile it was confidently 
expected that both battalions would very shortly follow them 
to Cape Town, with a view to their immediate embarkation for 
home. But this anticipation was not destined to be fulfilled, 
the authorities having decided that regular units should 
be demobilized in South Africa. Nevertheless, on the 27th 
June the 1st Battalion was moved in two trains from Naauw- 
poort to Cape Town and went into huts at Green Point Camp, 
with two companies, Nos. 3 and 6, on detachment at Wynberg. 
Before that, while still at Naauwpoort, the battalion had been 
joined by No. 5 from Williston, under Captain E. T. H. 
Hanbury-Tracy, and by Captain N. R. Wilkinson’s draft, 
which, it has already been related, had in the first instance 
been dispatched to the Western Transvaal. But meanwhile 
the order arrived that all reservists were to be sent home. 
Accordingly, on the 30th June, two days after the arrival of 
the battalion at Cape Town, three hundred and seventy-nine 
N.C.O.s and men were embarked on the S.S. Tagus, under 
the command of Lieut. Col. J. A. G. Drummond-Hay, the 
other officers who returned on this occasion being Captain 
C. E. Wyld, Lieut. C. M. H. Massey, Lieut. R. F. Peel, 
Lieut. C. A. Bryce, and Lieut. F. J.O. Montagu. A party 
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consisting of 2nd Lieut. C. J. Murray and one hundred 
and seventeen reservists, which had formed part of Captain 
Wilkinson’s draft, proceeded home in the same ship, which 
also conveyed back to England Captain J. McNeile, Captain 
R. C. E. Skeffington-Smyth, Lieut. F. Jenkins, Lieut. C. W. 
Banbury, 2nd Lieut. W. L. C. Moore-Brabazon, and three 
hundred and seventy reservists and time-expired men of the 
2nd Battalion from Graaff Reinet. 

For another ten weeks the 1st Battalion remained at Green 
Point Camp and Main Barracks, the detachment having been 
withdrawn from Wynberg on the 11th July. During this 
stay of the battalion at Cape Town Lieut. C. J. C. Grant 
succeeded Captain T. G. Matheson as Adjutant, the last- 
named officer being shortly afterwards appointed acting 
Brigade-Major of the Guards Brigade in the place of Lieut.- 
Col. Granville-Smith, who returned to England on leave. 
On the goth September the battalion was inspected by 
General Inigo Jones, and three days later embarked for 
home with the 1st Batt. Scots Guards on the S.S. Winifredian. 
On reaching Southampton on the 4th October the battalion 
proceeded to Oudenarde Barracks, Aldershot. 

Until the time of their final departure from South Africa 
the 2nd Battalion stayed on at Graaff Reinet. At the begin- 
ning of August No. 3 was recalled from Cradock, and on 
the 6th September Captain J. Ponsonby’s Mounted Infantry, 
who had also been at that pleasantly situated little town 
since the termination of hostilities, marched in to Graaff 
Reinet and were attached to the 2nd Battalion. Captain 
Ponsonby tells a story of this period which illustrates in 
striking fashion the formidable character of the task which, 
in overcoming the Boer Republics, the British Army had 
been called upon to perform. While at Cradock, to quote 
his words, ‘we arranged a spring-buck shoot with some of 
our late enemies. We provided them with rifles and am- 
munition and our rendezvous was at a farm five miles out of 
the town. The party consisted of myself, Myles Ponsonby," 


* and Lieut. Hon. M. Ponsonby, Grenadier Guards. 
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Ward," Bates Van de Weyer? and six Boer farmers. We 
extended over the veld about two hundred yards apart, 
and it was wonderful to see what expert shots these Boer 
farmers were. They invariably got a buck if he was any- 
where near two hundred yards away, and, at the end of the 
day, our bag consisted of one hundred and seventeen spring- 
buck, of which, it is sad to relate that we, the British con- 
tingent, could only lay claim to twelve.’ 

On the 14th September the 2nd Battalion received their 
marching orders and, entraining for Cape Town, embarked 
the following day for home on the S.S. Mohawk. From 
Southampton, which was reached on the 6th October, the 
battalion went to Ramillies Barracks, Aldershot; During 
the succeeding fortnight both battalions were fitted out with 
home-service clothing, which they wore on the 25th October, 
when they were brought up to London to line the streets on 
the occasion of the Royal Progress to the Guildhall. Two 
days later both battalions came up to London in review 
order and were inspected on the Horse Guards Parade by 
H.M. the King with the other battalions of the brigade 
which had taken part in the war. After this ceremony the 
battalions returned to Aldershot and leave of absence was 
granted to officers and men. 


Lieut. H. Ward, Irish Guards. 
2 2nd Lieut. J. B. Van de Weyer, Scots Guards. 
3 Vide Appendix H. 
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HE peace conditions to which the battalions returned 

differed in several important particulars from those 
which had prevailed when they left England. The old 
quarters in London and at Windsor were retained, but the 
system whereby one or more battalions of Guards were to 
be stationed in the Mediterranean was abolished. Clearly, 
however, new quarters had to be found, more especially now 
that by the creation of the Irish Guards the number of the 
battalions of the brigade had risen to ten. It was, accord- 
ingly, decided that four battalions should always be stationed 
at Aldershot, under their own Brigadier, who would com- 
mand them should war break out. Had not the recent 
operations shown very clearly that it was essential that all 
units should take the field under the officers who had com- 
manded them in peace? Nevertheless, for some little time 
this principle was only observed in theory, seeing that Major- 
General A. Paget, the first commander of the Guards 
Brigade at Aldershot, was also supposed to command the 
1st Division. 

As may be imagined, a war so prolonged and so full of 
disagreeable surprises afforded the thinking public, whether 
military or civilian, with food for much painful reflection. 
When every allowance was made for physical difficulties, 
for the immense size of the theatre of war, and for the great 
fighting qualities which the enemy had displayed, it was 
plain that something was radically wrong with the training 
of the army. Even before the Royal Commission which was 
appointed to inquire into these matters delivered its report, 
steps were taken to remedy some of the shortcomings which 
the campaign had brought to light. In no particular had 
the Boers shown a greater superiority over the British 
soldier than in marksmanship and fire tactics. If the shoot- 
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ing of the army was to be improved, it was clear that men 
must in the future learn to use their rifles under conditions 
more similar to those which would prevail in actual warfare. 
The old system of deliberate aiming and of bull’s-eye shooting 
must be abolished and practice in rapid magazine fire must 
be substituted for it. With some of the other changes which 
were advocated the regimental officer was not immediately 
concerned, but this matter of improved musketry training 
was wholly his business. New regulations might be intro- 
duced, but they could achieve nothing unless they were 
carried out with zeal and intelligence, and Lieut.-Col. F. I. 
Maxse, C.B., D.S.O.,' when he succeeded Col. Hon. A. H. 
Henniker in command of the 2nd Battalion on the 29th 
November 1903, was to show how greatly the shooting of a 
battalion could be improved in a short space of time. 

The 2nd Battalion had never been distinguished for 
musketry, indeed its figure of merit was one of the lowest 
in the whole Brigade of Guards. Col. Maxse, however, 
determined that that was a state of affairs which should not 
continue. The new regulations were excellent in principle, 
but no high standard could be attained unless the men were 
given constant practice and could be induced to make shoot- 
ing a sport. Now ammunition was expensive, and neither 
in London nor at Windsor were there ranges within a 
reasonable distance of barracks. Miniature rifle-ranges 
existed, but they were used by civilians only, the military 
authorities regarding them as of no practical value. Un- 
deterred by that, Col. Maxse resolved to instal one in the 
barracks at Windsor, whither his battalion was shortly to 
proceed. The erection of a party wall to stop the bullets 
was a necessary preliminary to the execution of his plan. 
The engineer officer in charge of barracks, whom he went 
down to Windsor to consult, was most sympathetic, but he 


1 This officer was on active service in the Soudan in command of the 
13th Batt. Soudanese when the Boer War broke out. In December 1899 
Lord Kitchener called him to S. Africa, where he held several important 
staff appointments. 
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explained that he had no funds available for any purpose of 
that kind. Nevertheless, the wall might be built, if it were 
scheduled as an ‘encroachment’ and if Col. Maxse were 
prepared to remove it, at his own expense, when he left 
Windsor. To all this Col. Maxse agreed. 

The initial difficulties being thus overcome, he assembled 
his battalion and put the case before them. Would they 
consent, he asked, to a small stoppage amounting to about 
two days’ pay in the course of the year, in furtherance of 
his scheme ? No further payments, he assured them, would 
be demanded, and ammunition on the miniature range would 
be provided free of charge and on so liberal a scale that the 
whole battalion could, if it were desired, fire continuously 
from breakfast to ‘lights out’. No question of parading 
would arise; any man wishing to practice could stroll down 
to the range, attired as he saw fit, and there find rifle and 
ammunition awaiting him. For the next quarter of an hour 
they could regard themselves as a republic and talk the 
matter over and at the end of that time he should ask them 
to vote ‘yes’ or ‘no’. During the prescribed fifteen 
minutes the subject was eagerly discussed by the men and 
when, in due course, Col. Maxse called for silence and a show 
of hands he learnt to his intense satisfaction that they were 
unanimously in favour of his experiment. Henceforward 
shooting on the miniature range became a favourite pastime 
of the whole battalion. So popular was it as a sport that 
competitions, the expenses of which could lawfully be 
defrayed by the canteen funds, were organized and evoked 
the keenest speculation. The result of all this was seen the 
following year, when the 2nd Battalion rose to the position 
of best-shooting battalion in the whole army stationed at 
home. Needless to say, when he left Windsor Col. Maxse 
was not called upon to remove his ‘ encroachment’, which 
was gladly taken over by the commanding officer of the 
succeeding battalion. Col. Maxse also set up miniature 
ranges at Aldershot and at the Tower of London, in anticipa- 
tion of his battalion’s removal to these two stations. In this 
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fashion and through his example miniature rifle shooting 
came to be adopted by the British Army. 

While by wiser regulations and by the personal exertions 
of certain officers great efforts were made to improve the 
marksmanship of the individual soldier, the company officers 
and selected N.C.O.s learnt the principles of fire tactics 
under the tuition of the several able commandants who 
succeeded each other at Hythe. And at the same time, out- 
side the immediate sphere of musketry, far-reaching changes 
were introduced into the training of all branches of the 
service. In the course of a long immunity from any war 
with a well-equipped and civilized enemy, the army had 
settled down to formalism and crude rules of thumb. Thus 
when the attack was practiced it had to be carried out accord- 
ing to a stereotyped pattern. Strict rules prescribed the 
intervals and the distances between the component bodies 
of troops, regardless of the nature or of the shape of the 
ground over which they had to move. Worse than that, as 
though to stifle all independent thought and eliminate any 
remnant of elasticity which the official drill book sanctioned, 
battalions were often provided with ‘Attack Cards’ in 
which the precise positions of companies and half-companies 
at every stage of the advance were exactly laid down. The 
futility of such methods was abundantly proved upon the 
South African battlefields. 

After the peace, a progressive system of training was 
gradually introduced which, beginning with that of the 
company, culminated in the combined operations of all 
arms at the annual manceuvres. And these were no longer 
mere tactical exercises, but were carried out upon a plan 
which produced a series of situations such as might arise in 
actual warfare. Moreover, the troops taking part in them 
were henceforward clothed in service dress and lived under 
conditions resembling as far as possible those of war. It 
was, perhaps, inevitable that at first undue importance should 
be attached to wide extensions. But the Russo-Japanese 
war, the lessons of which were intelligently studied, and the 
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experience of peace manceuvres in an enclosed country soon 
modified the exaggerated ideas to which a campaign upon 
the limitless veld had given rise. Without doubt some of 
the theories upon which the army was trained at this period 
proved to be impracticable when tested upon the field of 
battle. But the principles upon which they were based— 
the call for individual initiative, the necessity for covering 
fire during an advance, and the importance of a close co- 
operation between all the troops engaged—were sound, and 
a vast improvement upon the false doctrines current before 
the Boer War. And from this time onwards, in addition 
to field training, regimental exercises without troops were 
instituted in every unit for the better education of the 
officers, whose examinations for promotion were no longer 
confined to questions from the text-books, but consisted for 
the most part of thoroughly practical tests. 

The professional keenness of the officers, which was a 
marked feature of the years following the Boer War, should 
not, however, be wholly attributed to the lessons inculcated 
by that campaign. The political situation gave a great 
impetus to the growing feeling in favour of a higher standard 
of military education. During all the middle and the later 
years of the Victorian era complete freedom from entangling 
alliances had been the watchword of British policy. But the 
whole position changed fundamentally when the Govern- 
ment, recognizing that Germany had entered upon a path 
which, at no distant date, might bring her into collision with 
this country, concluded the entente with France. In the 
period of ‘splendid isolation’ an English officer might 
study recent campaigns in Europe or attend for instructional 
purposes the manceuvres of foreign armies, but his interest 
in all such matters was somewhat academic, seeing how 
remote was the prospect that a British Army would ever 
again be engaged in war upon the Continent. Knowledge 
of that kind, however, assumed practical importance once 
there was an understanding that England would act with 
France, should Germany begin a war unprovokedly. 
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Hardly had the entente been established than the Unionists 
were heavily defeated at the polls, on the question of tariff 
reform, and the Radicals came into power. The victorious 
party had always opposed the Boer War, and with a few 
notable exceptions was made up of politicians of the ‘ Little 
Englander ’ type. Under such conditions it was inevitable 
that a strong demand should arise for a diminution of 
armaments. With this the Government was prepared to 
comply in a limited degree, and among the units to be dis- 
banded were the two third battalions which, in 1897, had 
been added to the Coldstream and the Scots Guards. The 
Scots Guards had always experienced great difficulty in 
finding suitable Scottish recruits, and the project of doing 
away with the newly raised battalion was not strongly 
opposed. But it was very different with the Coldstream, 
who found it an easy matter to maintain a third battalion 
and who viewed with the deepest concern the proposed 
abolition. All the influence which the regiment could 
command was enlisted against the new plan, and these 
efforts proved successful. It happened by a fortunate 
chance that an extra battalion was required in Egypt and 
that there was, at the moment, no line battalion which could 
conveniently be dispatched thither. It was, therefore, 
suggested that the Coldstream battalion should go out and 
be forgotten in Egypt, until the clamour for its abolition 
should subside. Accordingly, on the 29th September 1906, 
the 3rd Battalion, under Lieut. Col. Granville Smith, set 
out from Wellington Barracks for Egypt, where it remained 
until the 23rd March 1911, when it returned to London, 
under Lieut.-Col.C.S.O.Monck. During the greater part of 
this time the threat of disbandment was kept alive by certain 
members of the House of Commons to whom the endeavour 
to destroy a battalion of Guards was a highly congenial 
task. Fortunately, their wishes were frustrated, and when, 
after nearly five years’ absence, the 3rd Battalion Coldstream 
returned to this country, there was no longer any serious 
danger to its continued existence. 
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Nevertheless the Radicals, although they inaugurated their 
assumption of office by a reduction of military establish- 
ments, adhered to the entente and accepted the responsibili- 
ties which it implied. Under the able direction of Mr. 
Haldane vast improvements were carried out in all depart- 
ments of the army. In accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of Lord Esher’s committee, a real general staff was 
formed with duties similar to those of the general staffs of 
continental armies. The Territorial Army was created out 
of the old militia and volunteer battalions, and the founda- 
tions were laid of its organization for war. More important 
still, the bulk of the regular army serving at home was formed 
into an expeditionary force which could be dispatched abroad 
at short notice. Six battalions of Guards were among the 
units of which it was to be composed. 

The abolition of the 3rd Batt. Scots Guards and the 
absence in Egypt of the 3rd Batt. Coldstream necessitated 
a change in the quartering of the Guards battalions. The 
1st Guards Brigade, it was decided, was to be maintained 
at Aldershot, but henceforward it was to consist of two 
battalions only of Guards and two of the line. Another 
Guards brigade, to be known as the 4th Guards Brigade, 
was, however, to be made up out of the battalions stationed 
in the west-end of London and at Windsor. The four 
battalions of which it was to consist were to be selected 
annually by the general commanding the London district, 
who was at the same time to nominate the officer who 
was to command them at manceuvres and in the event of 
war. The four full colonels commanding the four regi- 
ments of Guards were regarded as ineligible, inasmuch as 
on mobilization they would assume the command of their 
respective territorial brigades. Some officer who had con- 
cluded his period of command of a battalion and was for 
the moment unemployed had therefore to be chosen for 
this duty. 

During these early years of the century there were many 
changes in the arms, the clothing, and the equipment of the 
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Brigade of Guards. Already before the conclusion of the 
Boer War a new type of forage cap was introduced for the 
officers, whose sashes, it was decreed, were henceforward 
no longer to be worn over the shoulder, but round the waist. 
The same order which prescribed these alterations abolished 
the gold stripe on trousers and on the overalls of mounted 
officers in levée dress. In 1905 the new grey great-coat for 
officers and men was taken into wear, and three years later, 
in 1908, the rank and file received a new forage cap with 
a peak instead of the old round cap. In addition to these 
changes in home-service dress, the service dress and the 
equipment of the whole army underwent considerable 
alterations. In 1906 the Coldstream, in common with the 
rest of the infantry, received the new short rifle, the sword 
bayonet, and the bandolier equipment. But this last was 
only retained until 1908, when the web equipment now in 
use was substituted for it. 

In 1907 the King announced his intention of personally 
presenting new colours to the rst Batt. Coldstream Guards. 
The ceremony, which was of a private character, took place 
in the gardens of Buckingham Palace, and at its conclusion 
His Majesty was pleased to address a few words to the 
battalion, to which the commanding officer, Lieut.-Col. Hon. 
W. Lambton, C.M.G., D.S.O., returned a suitable reply. 
This was unfortunately the last occasion on which the regiment 
was brought into immediate contact with King Edward VII. 
Less than three years later he died, and both Coldstream 
battalions at home took part in the divers duties connected 
with his funeral, while at Cairo the 3rd Battalion, under 
Lieut.-Col. C. S.O. Monck, was present at the memorial 
service and furnished the Guard of Honour. On the 22nd 
June of the following year, the 3rd Battalion being once 
more at home, all three battalions were employed in lining 
the streets at the Coronation of King George, and at the gala 
performance at the opera house on the 26th the 3rd Bat- 
talion found the Guard of Honour, under Captain W. H. V. 
Darell. Scarcely a week later the news was received of the 
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sudden and unwelcome appearance of the German gunboat 
Panther at Agadir on the Moroccan coast. The affair, the 
first open dispute between the rival groups of Powers which 
had arisen since the conclusion of the entente, for England 
publicly announced her intention of standing by France, 
was complicated by the serious railway strike which broke 
out in this country about the same time. While the diplo- 
matists were hard at work and while French and British 
staff-officers were anxiously consulting in Paris, the three 
Coldstream battalions were performing ‘ strike duty’ in 
London. Influenced, without doubt, by the extreme gravity 
of the situation, the railway companies decided to make con- 
cessions, and on the night of the 19th August came to 
terms with their men. Nor did war ensue upon the Con- 
tinent. Germany professed herself satisfied with certain 
compensations which France offered, and Europe settled 
down once more to an uneasy peace. 

The conferences between the soldiers in Paris, while the 
question of peace or war was trembling in the balance, 
revealed very plainly that much had still to be accomplished 
before a British expeditionary force could appear upon 
the scene in the early stages of a Franco-German conflict. 
Brig.-General H. Wilson, the Director of Military Operations, 
was an officer eminently qualified to draw up the necessary 
plan for concerted action. Not only had he made a profound 
study of the whole question, but he was, in addition, 
thoroughly familiar with the French language and was, 
moreover, liked and trusted by his French colleagues. The 
secrets of the strategical deployment of the French Army 
in the event of war were confided to him and, acting upon 
that knowledge, he was able to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for British co-operation. Time and patience were 
required, for, especially on this side of the channel, there 
were many difficulties to be overcome. General Wilson, 
however, stuck resolutely to his task, and in the end he 
achieved his purpose. Asa direct consequence of the Agadir 
incident, a scheme was worked out in all its details whereby 
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six British infantry divisions and a cavalry division could be 
conveyed to their concentration area in France within three 
weeks of the order to mobilize. 

On the 26th April 1913 the 1st Battalion, under Lieut.- 
Col. H. C. Sutton, the 2nd Battalion, under Lieut.-Col. 
R. J. Marker, D.S.O., the 3rd Battalion, under Lieut.-Col. 
G. P. T. Feilding, D.S.O., and five hundred Coldstream 
reservists, under Major Hon. C. Heathcote-Drummond- 
Willoughby, M.P., were present in Hyde Park, when the King 
reviewed his Guards. It was hoped that General Lord 
William Seymour, the Colonel of the regiment, would be able 
to place himself at the head of the Coldstream in the march 
past. But the state of his health rendered this impossible, 
and the three battalions were, in consequence, led past His 
Majesty by Col. C. S.O. Monck, the Regimental Lieut.-Col. 
In this same year, the last year of peace, a very important 
reform was carried out—the abolition of the eight-company 
system and the reorganization of the infantry battalion on the 
basis of four large companies of approximately two hundred 
and fifty men at war strength. Although the old system 
counted some influential friends, the majority of thinking 
officers had, for some time past, been urging that the division 
of the battalion into eight small companies was unsuited to the 
conditions of modern warfare. Like all cavalry officers, Sir 
John French, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, and 
Sir Douglas Haig, commanding at Aldershot, were strongly 
in favour of the change. Nevertheless, it was chiefly due toa 
Coldstream officer, Brig.-General F. I. Maxse, C.B., D.S.O., 
commanding the 1st Guards Brigade, that this much-needed 
reform was carried out before the outbreak of war. Ata lec- 
ture at the United Service Institution on the 19th December 
1911, with Sir John French in the chair, General Maxse ex- 
plained the advantages of the four-company system so clearly 
and so convincingly that its adoption at an early date was to 
all intents and purposes assured. Experimental companies 
were formed at Aldershot, and after the manceuvres of 1913 
the Army Council issued the necessary orders for the 
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reorganization of the whole of the infantry of the army upon 
the new lines. 

In a former chapter it was pointed out that the number of 
Staff College graduates among the senior Coldstream officers 
who went out to South Africa was unusually high. Unde- 
terred by the more exacting requirements of modern times, 
an equally satisfactory proportion of officers confronted the 
examiners in the years between 1902 and 1914. Thus in 
1g05 Captain R. J. Marker, D.S.O., and Captain H. W. 
Studd, D.S.O., in 1908 Captain G. Windsor Clive, in 1909 
Captain F. D. Farquhar, D.S.O., and Captain C. J. C. Grant, 
in 1910 Captain G. P. Dawnay, and in 1914 Captain C. P. 
Heywood and Captain W. H. V. Darell all obtained the 
distinction of seeing the letters p.s.c. inscribed after their 
names in the Army List. 

In the summer of the fateful year 1914 the rst Battalion 
was at Blenheim Barracks, Aldershot, under Lieut.-Col. 
J. Ponsonby, D.S.O., and formed part of the rst Guards 
Brigade, commanded by Brig.-General F. I. Maxse. The 2nd 
Battalion was at Windsor, under Lieut.-Col. C. E. Pereira, 
and the 3rd Battalion at Chelsea Barracks, under Lieut.-Col. 
G. P. T. Feilding, D.S.O. Both these battalions had been 
selected for the 4th Guards Brigade, and it followed, there- 
fore, that should war break out before the next change of 
quarters all three battalions of the Coldstream would be in- 
cluded in the Expeditionary Force. No great question was, 
however, at issue, and to the superficial observer the political 
situation appeared to have greatly improved, now that peace 
prevailed once more in the Near East and that by calling the 
Powers to a conference Sir Edward Grey had prevented the 
Balkan troubles from developing into a general war. But 
there was grave reason to fear that Austria, although she 
had acquiesced in the Peace of Bucharest, greatly resented 
the position which Serbia had acquired and was secretly 
determined to put an end to her dreams of further expansion 
by force of arms. Germany largely increased her peace 
strength. France, it was plain, was seriously alarmed at this, 
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seeing that she had taken the unpopular step of retaining 
her conscripts with the colours for an additional year. To 
the Three Years Law, which the French Chambers passed 
reluctantly, Germany replied by a forced loan, all of which, 
it was openly avowed, was to be used for military purposes. 
The dogs of war were straining at the leash, but would any 
potentate or any government dare to incur the terrible 
responsibility of letting them loose? Therein, perhaps, lay 
the best chance that peace would be maintained. 

The question was soon to be answered very decisively. 
On the 28th June 1914, while driving through the streets 
of Serajevo, the Archduke Francis Ferdinand and his wife, 
the Duchess of Hohenberg, were shot. The crime was 
committed on Austrian territory, but the perpetrators were 
men lately come from Belgrade. Racial feeling was running 
high, and nobody could say whether the Serbian Government 
was in any way responsible for the outrage. Was it likely 
that Austria would stop to inquire? Would she not simply 
declare that Serbia was guilty and must suffer drastic 
punishment ? But, contrary to the general expectation, 
she remained very quiet. To the astonishment of the 
European chancelleries, three weeks went by and nothing 
happened. The German Emperor sailed away in his yacht 
to Norwegian waters, the Austrian Emperor paid Ischl his 
annual visit, and the firebrand, Conrad von Hotzendorf, the 
chief of the Austrian General Staff, took a holiday. The 
diplomatists began to breathe again and to think that they 
had been mistaken about the warlike intentions of the Dual- 
Monarchy. Then suddenly, without previous warning, the 
world learnt that, on the 23rd July, the Austrian Minister 
at Belgrade had presented an ultimatum, the terms of which 
were so excessive that Serbia could not comply with them, 
unless she were prepared to forfeit her position as a sovereign 
and independent State. Worse was to follow. Baron Giesl, 
the papers announced, was to leave Belgrade directly the 
time limit of forty-eight hours had expired, and Russia had 
declared that she could not remain inactive, were Serbia to 
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be attacked. In the twinkling of an eye Europe passed from 
peace to the brink of war on a gigantic scale. Hoping against 
hope, Sir Edward Grey suggested another conference. But 
the political atmosphere had changed since the days, eighteen 
months earlier, when that remedy had proved effectual. On 
this second occasion, his conciliatory proposals evoked no 
response either in Berlin or at Vienna. Strong in the 
support of her powerful ally, Austria began hostilities upon 
the Danube. Three days later, on the 1st August 1914, 
Germany declared war on Russia and all Europe flew to 
arms. 
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SECOND BATTALION COLDSTREAM ON EMBARKATION 
FOR SOUTH AFRICA 


Tug strength of the battalion as it embarked for South Africa was 
30 Officers, 1 Warrant Officer, and 1,096 N.C.O.s and men. 


This total was made up as follows : 


Warrant | N.C.O.s 
Officers. | Officer. | and men. | Grand Total. 


2nd Battalion 26 I 458 485 

Transfers from 3rd 
Battalion 4 = 10 14 
Reservists - - 628 628 
Total 30 I 1,096 1,127 


Including 1 medical officer R.A.M.C. attached. 
Nominal Roll showing the distribution of the Officers and Pay- 
Sergeants on embarkation : 
Lieut.-Col. H. R. Stoprorp, Commanding. 
Major Hon. A. H. HENNIKER, 2nd in Command. 
Regimental Staff : 
Captain J. McC. Steere, Adjutant. 
Lieut. R. GrinpDEL, Quartermaster. 
Surg.-Capt. A. F. Heaton, R.A.M.C., Medical Officer. 
No. 1 Co. Captain Hon. E. M. Pakenuam, Lieut. H. W. Strupp, 
Lieut. E. LoncuEvILLE. Colour-Sergeant R. Scott. 
No. 2 Co. Major the Marquis or WINCHESTER, Lieut. G. WINDSOR 
Cuive, 2nd Lieut. G. Stewart. Colour-Sergeant 
T. Turin. 
No. 3 Co. Captain T. H. E. Lioyp, Lieut. Viscount ACHESON, 2nd 
Lieut. A.C. Burton. Colour-Sergeant A. PANTER. 
No. 4 Co. Captain Lord NEwrown But er, Lieut.R.H.S.WILMor, 
Lieut. W. H. V. Darett. Colour-Sergeant H. Pri. 
No. 5 Co. Captain R. C. E. SKEFFINGTON-SMyYTH, Lieut. F. Harpy, 
Lieut. H. A. CHANDos-PoLe-GELL. Colour-Sergeant 
W. BENSON. 
No. 6 Co. Captain C. S. O. Monck, Lieut. J. V. CAMPBELL, 2nd 
Lieut. Hon. C. D. Barinc. Colour-Sergeant F. BAND. 
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No. 7 Co. Captain H. C. Sutton, Lieut. Hon. G. V. Barine, 2nd 
Lieut. C. F. RounpeLt. Colour-Sergeant W. Town- 
SEND. ; 

No. 8 Co. Major H. G. D. Suute, Lieut. Hon. C. Heatucore- 
DRUMMOND-WILLOUGHBY, 2nd Lieut. A. G. LEATHER- 
Cuttey. Colour-Sergeant J. GARDHAM. 

Base. Lieut. Hon. C. H. S. Monck. 

Sergeant-Major S. WRIGHT. Drill-Sergeant G. Price. 

Sergeant-Drummer J. Hiccrns. _ Drill-Sergeant J. PLACKETT. 

Pioneer-Sergeant T. WARD. 
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ROLL OF OFFICERS AND PAY-SERGEANTS BY 
COMPANIES WHO EMBARKED WITH THE 


Staff : 


No. 1 Co. 


No. 2 Co. 


No. 3 Co. 


No. 4 Co. 


No. 5 Co. 


No. 6 Co. 


No. 7 Co. 


FIRST BATTALION FOR SOUTH AFRICA 


Lieut.-Col. A. E. CoprIncToN. 

Major H. C. Surrzes (2nd in Command). 
Lieut. and Adjutant T. G. MATHESON. 
Quartermaster and Hon. Lieut. W. W. GirLING 
Captain A. W. Hooper, R.A.M.C, (attached). 
Captain J. T. STERLING. 

Lieut. C. J. C. Grant. 

2nd Lieut. C. M. H. Massey. 

and Lieut. G. B. S. FoLert. 
Colour-Sergeant W. DysLe. 

Captain G. P. T. Feipinc. 

Lieut. R. F. PEEL. 

2nd Lieut. H. M. Pryce-Jongs. 
Colour-Sergeant A. WHITE. 

Captain N. R. WILKINSON. 

Lieut. Hon. L. d’H. HaMILTon. 

2nd Lieut. W. M. Beckwiru. 
Colour-Sergeant H. Fret. 

Major Hon. W. Lampton. 

Lieut. L. C. Garratt. 
Colour-Sergeant W. WaTERTON. 
Major G. R. F. Smitu. 

Lieut. C. E. Wyp. 

Lieut. Lord OxMANTOWN. 
Colour-Sergeant H. Murre.. 
Captain R. LoNcugvILie. 

Lieut. P. A. MAcGREGOR. 

2nd Lieut. G. P. Dawnay. 
Colour-Sergeant R. CLirForp. 

Major J. A. G. DrumMonp-Hay. 
Lieut. Hon. C. Doucias-PENNANT. 
2nd Lieut. F. J.O. Montacu. 
Colour-Sergeant R. LAVENDER. 
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No. 8 Co. Captain J. M. WINGFIELD. 
Lieut. C. A. Bryce. 
Lieut. C. K. HuTcHIson. 
2nd Lieut. Lord DuNsaNy 
Colour-Sergeant C. Grove. 
also 

1 Warrant Officer : Sergeant-Major A. Best and 1,082 other ranks. 

Surg.-Major W. R. CRooKE-LAWLEss was on the strength of the bat- 
talion, but proceeded to South Africa direct from England. 

Before embarking, 348 Reservists joined the battalion, having 
arrived from England the same day in S.S. Malta under command of 
Major Hon. W. Lamston, with whom also came : 

Captain N. R. WILKINSON. 
Lieut. C. E. WyLp. 
Lieut. C. K. HuTcHIson. 

Two hundred and thirteen other ranks were left behind under 
command of Captain J. McNeILe (3rd Battalion) who had arrived 
from England that day. These men were ineligible to proceed to 
South Africa and were transferred to the 3rd Battalion. 
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APPENDIX C 


SECOND BATTALION COLDSTREAM 


Extract from Col. Hon. A. H. Henniker’s diary. 


The following Officers and Pay-Sergeants marched into Bloem- 
fontein. 


Self. SuuTe, 2nd in Command. 
PAKENHAM, Hon.E.M. No.1 Col.-Sergt. R. Scott. 
BarincG, Hon. G. V. Parr 
Stupp, H. W. hay ee » TT. Tut. 
Winpsor Cuive, G. oly 
Luioyp, T. H. E. aeedicn Sis » J.STEpHENs(acting)* 
DareE.t, W.H.V. o>» 
NEwTown Butter, Lord ,, 4__ ,, » J. Hrrcencocx 
Witwot, R.H.S. Mee (acting) 
SKEFFINGTON-SMYTH, 

R. C. E. ioe! a »  W. BENSON 
Harpy, F. oo» 
CAMPBELL, J. V. e200 5 »  F.Banpt 
Sutron, H.C. Py eee » W. TowNsHEND 


Monck, Hon. C. H.S. ie ai 
HEATHCOTE-DRUMMOND- 
Witioucnsy,Hon.C. ,, 8 ,, » J. GARDHAM 
STEELE, J. McC. 
LonGUuEVILLE, E. 
Grinbr1, R. 
Heatey, C. W.R., R.A.M.C. 


t Fell out but rejoined. Townshend marched when he was almost 
insensible. 
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APPENDIX D 


LIST OF OFFICERS WHO PLAYED IN FOOTBALL 
MATCH AT DONKERHOEK, 18th JULY 1900 


and Battalion. 
NEWTOWN BUTLER 
STEELE. 
CAMPBELL. 
HENNIKER. 
Harpy. 
Strupp. 
DaRELL. 
Jervis SMITH. 
Heywoop. 
Winpsor Ciive. 
Luioyp. 
STEwarrT. 


Ist Battalion. 
CRICHTON. 
MARKER. 
Dawnay. 
PRYCE-JONES. 
GRANVILLE SMITH. 
Monrtacu. 
RoMILLy. 
Hansury-TRACyY. 
GaRRATT. 
DovucLas-PENNANT. 
CxANDoS-PoLg-GELL. 
Moncx (lent from 2nd Batt.) 


Umpires. Putteney, S. Guarps, and J. McNEILE. 
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APPENDIX E 


ROLL OF OFFICERS BY COMPANIES OF 


No. 1 Co. 


No. 2 Co. 
No. 3 Co. 
No. 4 Co. 
No. 5 Co. 
No. 6 Co. 
No. 7 Co. 


No. 8 Co. 
No. 9 Co. 


FIRST BATTALION, 23rd JULY 1900 
Captain J. T. Sreriine, Lieut. C. M. H. Massgy, 2nd 
Lieut. C. E. Brett (wounded leave). 
Captain Lord RomiLty, Lieut. F. J.O. Montacu. 
Captain (Bt. Major) G. FREMANTLE, Lieut. H.F. STIr.ine. 
Captain L. C. Garratt, Lieut. R. F. PEEL. 
Lieut. Hon. G. A. C. Cricuton, Lieut. P. A. MACGREGOR. 
Captain R. LoncugvILte, 2nd Lieut. G. P. DAwNay. 
Major J. A. G. DrumMonpD-Hay, Lieut. H. CHANDos- 
Pore-Ggx1, Lieut. Hon. C. DouGLas-PENNANT. 
Captain J. M. WINGFIELD, Lieut. C. J. C. GRANT. 
Lieut. E. T. H. Hansury-Tracy, Lieut. C. A. Bryce 
(also transport officer). 


Battalion Staff, 23rd July 


Commanding Officer Major H. C. Surtees 
znd in Command Major GRANVILLE SMITH 
Acting Adjutant (and acting 
Quartermaster). Captain R. J. MARKER 
Acting Paymaster Lieut. Hon. C. Dovctas- 


PENNANT. 


Sergeant-Major Sergeant-Major A. Best, who 


after having to go to Hospital at 
Bloemfontein on the 29th April 
rejoined the battalion at Donker- 
hoek on the 16th July. 
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APPENDIX F 


ROLL OF OFFICERS OF FIRST BATTALION BY 


No. 1 Co. 


No. 2 Co. 


No. 3 Co. 


No. 4 Co. 


No. 5 Co. 


No. 6 Co. 


No. 7 Co. 


No. 8 Co. 
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COMPANIES, 1 JUNE 1go1 


Col. A. E. Coprincton. 
Major J. T. STERLING oid Lieut. and Adjutant T. G. 
Lieut.C.M.H.Massey —*) MATHESON. 
Capt.A.W.Hooprr, D.S.O. 
Captain T. E. Case. 
Lieut. H. A. CHANDos-PoLe-GELL. 
2nd Lieut. C. W. BANBURY. 
Captain C. E. WyLp. 
Lieut. H. F. Strruinc. 
Lieut. A. G. LEATHER-CULLEY. 
Captain L. C. GARRATT Hon. Lieut. and 
Lieut. R. F. PEEL attd, Quartermaster, 
and Lieut. A. E. Watrs-RussELL W. W. Girtinc. 
Captain E. T. H. HAnNBury-TRAcyY. 
Lieut. Hon. G. A. C. CricHTon. 
2nd Lieut. H. S. R. ELuiorr. 
Captain R. LONGUEVILLE. 
Lieut. G. P. Dawnay. 
2nd Lieut. Sir W. B. BaRTTELOT, Bt. 
Major J. A. G. DRumMonp-Hay. 
Lieut. Hon. C. DoucLas-PENNANT. 
Lieut. F. J.O. Montacu. 
and Lieut. H. E. WHALEY. 
Major G. FREMANTLE. 
Lieut. C. J. C. GRANT. 
Lieut. C. A. Bryce. 
Lieut. R. L. Dawson. 
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APPENDIX G 


The following is a description of a Coldstream blockhouse by 
2nd Lieut. Sir Walter Barttelot. 


Tuesus, 6 October 1901. 


I see in the Illustrated London News there was the picture of an 
attack on a blockhouse, but I hope your ideas of blockhouses have 
not been formed from that, as it is as unlike any of our blockhouses 
as it could possibly be. They are all circular and absolutely bullet 
proof and very nearly pom-pom proof. They have a deep trench all 
round them covered with a wire cobweb, so that the sentry or any 
men by chance outside the B.H. can immediately take shelter. The 
wire entanglements are everywhere and are supplemented by mines, 
spring-guns, and various sorts of signals. The door is a little square 
opening about two foot square in the floor of the blockhouse and you 
must go down on your hands and knees to get in. Inside the rifles 
are all hung up by the side of the loophole out of which the rifles’ 
owner shoots, and a large supply of loose ammunition is arranged 
along the shelf just below the port-holes. Above every port-hole is 
the man’s name who has to fire through it, and the various positions 
in which his rifle must be placed in order to hit objects he can see 
through his loophole are clearly laid down. Large wire loops are 
hung in such a way that the man simply puts his rifle into one, pulls 
the trigger, and hits the mark, without taking any sight at all. By 
night wooden discs covered with luminous paint serve as extra 
guides. Every blockhouse has a large reserve of drinking water and 
also provisions, and could last a three or four days siege, and they 
are provided with rockets which they fire in case of attack, when, if 
possible, an armoured train is run up to their assistance. By night 
armed Basutos, with watch dogs, lie out in the culverts, and also in 
the dongas between the blockhouses, and give instant alarm by firing 
the moment anything is heard moving. Unless the enemy had big 
guns, a properly managed blockhouse (as all ours are) could not be 
taken by five hundred men. 

Col. Codrington presented every blockhouse with a Union Jack 
and all or nearly all of them had, before long, gardens in which both 
flowers and vegetables were grown. 
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APPENDIX H 


6th OCTOBER 1902 
DISTRIBUTION ON LANDING IN ENGLAND 
SECOND BATTALION COLDSTREAM GUARDS 


Regimental Staff : 
Lieut.-Col. Hon. A. H. HENNIKER. 
Major H. G. D. Suute, 2nd in Command. 
Lieut. J. V. CamMPBELL, Adjutant. 
Captain R. GrInDEL, Quartermaster. 


No.1 No. 2 
Captain J. H. C. GRAHAM. Captain Hon. E. M. PAKENHAM. 
2nd Lieut. G. HARGREAVES Lieut. R. B. Jervis SMITH. 
Brown. Cr.-Sergt. G. CLARKE. 


Cr.-Sergt. W. CowLInc. 


No. 3 No. 4 
Capt. H. A. Cuanpos-Pote-Geti. Capt. Lord Newtown BuTLer. 
2nd Lieut. W. A. Futter-Mart- Lieut. C. P. HEywoop. 


LAND. Lieut. E. G. Curistre-MILier. 
Cr.-Sergt. J. STEVENS. Cr.-Sergt. F. CARNELL. 
No. 5 No. 6 
Captain C. E. PEREIRA. Captain T. E. Casg. 
Lieut. F. Harpy. 2nd Lieut. G. M. Pacer. 
Cr.-Sergt. W. BENSON. Cr.-Sergt. F. MIzs. 
No. 7 No. 8 
Lieut. Hon. C. H. S. Moncx. Lieut. A. G. E. EGERTON. 
Lieut. J. E. Gress. Cr.-Sergt. J. BoRLEY. 


Cr.-Sergt. W. TOWNSEND. 
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APPENDIX K 
THE COLDSTREAM ROLL 


I. ROLL OF OFFICERS 


who appeared in the Appendix to A History of 

the Coldstream Guards 1815-1895, by Lieut.-Col. 

Ross-of-Bladensburg, C.B., whose particulars have 

been amplified for the period covered by The History 
of the Coldstream Guards 1885-1914. 


WILLIAM FReperRIcK E. Seymour (afterwards Lord WILLIAM), Ens. 
18-1-55 ; Lieut. 13-5-59 ; Capt. 23-10-67; Major 1-7-81 
(subsequently Lieut.-Col. Cmdg. Bn.); General; Colonel of 
Coldstream Guards 11-3-11. 


*Hon. EveLyn EpwarD THomas Boscawen, C.B. (afterwards Vis- 
count FaLMoutH), Ens. 20-7-66 ; Lieut. 5-3~70; Capt. 16-2-78 ; 
Major 8-12-84 ; Lieut.-Col. Cmdg. 2nd Bn. 10-11-93 ; Lieut.- 
Col. Cmdg. Regt. 5-2-95. 

Francis AYLMER GRAVES-SAWLE, Ens. 25-11-68. From 71st Regi- 
ment ; Lieut. 7-10~71 ; Capt. 10-12-81; Major 18-4-85; 
Lieut.-Col. Cmdg. Bn. 29-9-94. Retired 8~7-03. 

*REGINALD Poie-Carew, C.B. (afterwards Sir R., K.C.B., C.V.O.), 
Ens. 12-569 ; Lieut. 14-8-72 ; Capt. 4~7-83 ; Major 10-11-85 ; 
Lieut.-Col. Cmdg. 2nd Bn. 5-2-95 ; Major-General 27-11-99. 
Retired 7-2-06. 

*Veszey JoHn Dawson, Ens. 28-10-71; Lieut. 28-10-71 (ante- 
dated) ; Captain 25-10-84 ; Major 10-7-89 ; Lieut.-Col. Cmdg. 
3rd Bn. 1-12-97. Transferred to Irish Guards 3-9-00. 

Hon. Henry Cuarves Lecce, Sub-Lieut. 31-8~72 ; Lieut. 31-8-73 ; 
Capt. 18-4-85 ; Major 29-9-90 ; To half-pay on promotion to 
Lieut.-Col. 25-1-99. 

*ALFRED EDWARD CODRINGTON (afterwards Sir A., K.C.V.O., 
C.B.), Sub-Lieut. 1-2-73 ; Lieut. 1-2-73 (ante-dated) ; Capt. 
18-4-85 ; Major 4-12-89 ; Lieut.-Col. Cmdg. 1st Bn. 29-9-98 ; 
Brevet Colonel 29-11-00 ; Colonel 10-2-03 ; Regtl. Léeut.-Col. 
21-8-03 ; Major-General 1-2-07 ; Lieut.-General 3-6-13. 


® Particulars amplified in The History of the Coldstream Guards, 1914- 
r9r8. 
Z2 
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*DoucLas FREDERICK RawpDoN Dawson (afterwards Sir D., 
G.C.V.O., C.M.G.), Sub-Lieut. 21-1-74; Lieut. 21-1-74 
(ante-dated) ; Capt. 19-9-85 ; Major 29-7-91; To half-pay 
on promotion to Lieut.-Colonel 19-5-97; Brevet Colonel 
19-5-01 ; Retired 23-6-06. 

Horace Rosert StoprorD, Sub-Lieut. 28-8-75, from 46th Foot ; 
Lieut. 28-8-75 (ante-dated) ; Capt. 19-10-85 ; Major 10-11-93 ; 
Lieut.-Col. Cmdg. 2nd Bn. 5-2-99; Killed in action Modder 
River, South Africa, 28-11-99. 

Hon. ARTHUR Henry HENNIKER-Major, C.B., more generally 
known as HENNIKER, Lieut. 20-11-75, from West Suffolk 
Militia; Capt. 10-11-85; Major 29-9-94; Lieut.-Col. 
Cmdg. 2nd Bn. 29-11-99; Brevet Colonel 22-8-02; Died 
6-2-12. 

*HeRBERT CoNYERS SurTEES, C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O., Sub-Lieut. 
31-10-77; from 49th Foot; Lieut. 31-10-77 (ante-dated) ; 
Capt. 7-5-87; Major 5-2-95; Lieut.-Col. Cmdg. 3rd Bn. 
3-9-00 ; Brevet Colonel 10-2-04 ; To half-pay 3-9-04 ; Colonel 
2-9-08. 

GEORGE PLEYDELL-BOUVERIE, 2nd Lieut. 19-10-78 ; Lieut. 1-7-81 ; 
Capt. 25-4-88 ; Major 3-4-95; Lieut.-Col. Cmdg. 1st Bn. 
28-10-02; Brevet Colonel 28-10-05; half-pay 28-10-06; 
Retired 5-1-07. 

Aucustus JoHN HENRY BEAUMONT, Earl of Wiltshire (afterwards 
Marquis of Winchester), 2nd Lieut. 27-9-79 ; Lieut. 1~-7-81 ; 
Capt. 16-7-90 ; Major 3~4-97; Killed in action at Magers- 
fontein, South Africa, 11-12-99. 

CHARLES PORCHER WILSON KINDERSLEY (afterwards KINDERSLEY- 
PoRCHER) 2nd Lieut. 28-4-80; from 52nd Regiment; Lieut. 
1-7-81 ; Capt. 29-9-90 ; Retired 96-97. 

Henry Gwynn Deane Suute, D.S.O., 2nd Lieut. 30-9-80 ; Lieut. 
1-7-81; Capt. 27-1-91; Major 19-5-97; Brevet Lieut.- 
Col. 22-8-02; Lieut.-Col. 29-11-03; To Staff of Army 
1-1-05 ; Died 8-10-09. 

GRANVILLE ROLAND FRANCIS SMITH, 2nd Lieut. 30-3-81, from 20th 
Hussars; Lieut. 1-7-81; Capt. 29-6-91; Major 7-9-98 ; 
Brevet Lieut.-Col. 29-11-00; Lieut.-Col. Cmgd. 3rd Bn. 
3-9-04; Brevet Colonel 16-10-05 ; To half-pay 3-9-08. 

CHARLES ARTHUR ANDREW FREDERICK (afterwards Sir F., G.C.V.O., 
K.C.B.) 2nd Lieut. 30-3-81 ; Lieut. 1-7-81 ; Capt. 29-7-91 ; 
Major 29-9-98; To half-pay on promotion to Lieut.-Col. 
4-3-03; Died 21-12-13. 
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*The Hon. Wittiam Lamaton, C.M.G., M.V.O., D.S.O., Lieut. 
6-2-84; Capt. 18-5-92 ; Major 29-9-98 ; Lieut.-Col. Cmdg. 
1st Bn. 28-10-06 ; Brevet Colonel 28-10-09 ; Regtl. Lieut.-Col. 
Cmdg. Regiment 1-8-10 ; Colonel 1-8-10. 

*James ADAM GoRDON DRUMMOND Hay (afterwards RICHARDSON- 
Drummonpn-Hay), Lieut. 6-2-84; Capt. 13-7-95; Major 
1-2-89; Brevet Lieut.-Col. 29-11-00; Lieut-Col. Cmdg. 
and Bn. 11-3-07 ; Brevet Colonel 29-11-06 ; Retired 11-3-11. 

* FREDERICK STANLEY Maung, C.M.G., D.S.O., Lieut. 6-2-84 ; Capt. 
28-8-95 ; Major 5-2-99 ; To half-pay on promotion to Lieut.- 
Col. 26-6-07 ; Colonel 19~7-11. 

*CeciL STANLEY OWEN Monck, Lieut. 23-8-84; Capt. 28-8-95 ; 
Major 29-11-99 ; Lieut.-Col. Cmdg. 3rd Bn. 3-9-08 ; Colonel 
66-12 ; Regtl. Lieut.-Col. Cmdg. Regiment 1-1-13. 

*Jonn RicwarpD HA Lt (afterwards Sir J., Bt.), Lieut. 31-12-84 ; 
Capt. 19-11-95 ; Major 12-12-99 ; Retired 4-2-03. 

Joun TRELAWNEY STERLING, Lieut. 31-1-85; Capt. 1-7-96; Major 
10-7-00 ; Brevet Lieut.-Col. 29-11-00 ; Died 19-11-05. 

Henry BLuNnDELL Hawkes, Lieut. 4-2-85 from East Surrey Regi- 
ment ; Capt. 1-7-96 ; Retired 266-97. 

Sypney Earze, Lieut. 20-5-85 from Liverpool Regiment ; Capt. 
27-7-96 ; Killed in action Battle of Modder River, South 
Africa, 28-11-99. 

*Joun Maurice WINGFIELD, D.S.O., Lieut. 10-6-85 ; Capt. 3-4-97 ; 
Major 3-9-00 ; Retired 4-5-03. 

*Hon. Epwarp MIcHAEL PAKENHAM, Lieut.7-10-85 ; Capt. 3-4-97 ; 
Retired 11-11-05. 

Hon. Henry Rosert BarLire-HAaMILTON, Lieut. 28-10-85 ; Capt. 
9-6-97 ; Retired 11-5-98. 

*Joun McNEILE, Lieut. 14-11-85 ; Capt. 1-7-97 ; Major 4-3-03 ; 
Retired 22-4-05. 

*RANDAL CHARLES EDWARD SKEFFINGTON SMYTH, Lieut. 25-11-85 ; 
Capt. 1-8-97 ; Major 4-3-03 ; Retired 8-10-10. 

*James HERBERT Gustavus MEREDYTH LorD ATHLUMNEY, Lieut. 
4-12-86 ; from Leinster Regiment ; Capt. 27-1-97 ; Resigned 
27-1-97. 

*Hon. JoHN BERESFORD CAMPBELL, 2nd Lieut. 23-3-87; Lieut. 
9-7-90 ; Capt. 1-12-97; Retired 26-4-99. 

*HucH CLEMENT SuTTon, 2nd Lieut. 14-9-87; Lieut. 4-9-90; 
Capt. 1-12-97; Brevet Major 29-11-1900; Major 1-4-03 ; 
Lieut.-Col. Cmdg. 1st Bn. 1-8-10 ; Colonel 16-12-13. 
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*RayMoND JOHN Marker, D.S.O., 2nd Lieut. 15-2-88; Lieut. 
29-9-90 ; Capt. 24-3-98 ; Major 29-11-03 ; Lieut.-Col. Cmdg. 
and Bn. 11-3-11 ; To Staff of the Army 29-11-13. 

*GEOFFREY PERCY THYNNE FEILDING, D.S.O., 2nd Lieut. 25-4-88 ; 
Lieut. 27-11-90 ; Capt. 6-4-98 ; Major 29-11-03 ; Lieut.-Col. 
Cmdg. 3rd Bn. 3-9-12. 

*Wititiam Henry LamBton, 2nd Lieut. 2-5-88; Lieut. 1-1-91 ; 
Capt. 11-5-98 ; Retired 2-8-02. 

Hon. Jonn GaspaRD Le MarcHaNnt RoMILLy (afterwards Lord 
RoMILLy), 2nd Lieut. 5-4-88 ; Lieut. 27-1-91 ; Capt. 7-9-98 ; 
Retired 12-10-98 ; Rejoined the Regiment during the South 
African War and served with the rst Battalion in South Africa, 
1899-1900. 

*JoHn Ponsonsy, D.S.O., 2nd Lieut. 15-8-88 ; from Royal Irish 
Rifles; Lieut. 29-6-91; Capt. 7-9-98; Major 23-1-04; 
Lieut.-Col. Cmdg. 1st Bn. 28-10-13. 

CHARLES JOHN BRINSLEY LorD NEWTOWN BUuTLER (afterwards Earl 
of Lanesborough, M.V.O.), 2nd Lieut. 22-8-88; Lieut. 
15-10-91 ; Capt. 7-9-98 ; Major 3-9-04; Retired 15-10-13. 

Guy FREMANTLE, 2nd Lieut. 6-2-89; Lieut. 17-4-92; Capt. 
10-9-98 ; Retired 21-3-03. 

CLAUDE JULIAN HAWKER, 2nd Lieut. 22-5-89; Lieut. 10-8-92 ; 
Capt. 10-9-98 ; Major 1-3-05 ; Lieut.-Col. 29-11-13 ; half- 
pay list. 

*REGINALD LONGUEVILLE, 2nd Lieut. 21-9-89; Lieut. 23-2-93 ; 
Capt. 18-1-99 ; Major 22-4-05 ; Retired 18-5-10. 

®CercIL Epwarp Pereira, 2nd Lieut. 29-1-90 ; Lieut. 6-7-93 ; Capt. 
1-2-99; Major 20-11-05 ; Lieut.-Col. Cmdg. 2nd Bn. 29-11-13. 

Tuomas ELPpHINSTONE CasE, 2nd Lieut. 3-5-90; Lieut. 8-7-93 ; 
Capt. 1-2-99; Retired to serve with Imperial Yeomanry 
21-11-03 ; Died 23-3-11. 

RicHARD ARTHUR STARLING BENSON, 2nd Lieut. 2-7-90; Lieut. 
1-1-94; Capt. 5-2-99; Died at Wynberg, South Africa, 
19-2-00, whilst on active service with the 1st Battalion. 

*Jurtan McCarty STEELE, 2nd Lieut. 29-10-g0 ; Lieut. 24-6-96 ; 
Capt. 1-4-99 ; Brevet Major 29-11-00 ; Major 28-10-06. 

NeviLe RoDWELL WILKINSON, C.V.O., 2nd Lieut. 29-10-90 ; Lieut. 
1-7-96 ; Capt. 1-4-99 ; Retired 23-3-07. 
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Tuomas Henry Eyre Liovp, 2nd Lieut. 29-10-90 ; Lieut. 27-7-96 ; 
Capt. 26-4-99 ; Died of wounds 31-10-01, received in action 
at Brakenlaagte, Transvaal, South Africa, 30-10-01. 

*RONALD ANTHONY MARKHAM, 2nd Lieut. 3-12-90 ; Lieut. 26-8-96 ; 
Capt. 12-12-99 ; Major 26-6-07. 

LAWRENCE CHALLONER GARRATT, 2nd Lieut. 3-12-90; Lieut. 1-1-97; 
Capt. 12-12-99; Brevet Major 22-8-02 ; Resigned 21-3-03. 

“FrepericK Ivor Maxsg, C.V.O., C.B., D.S.O., Capt. 23-5-91, 
exchanged from Royal Fusiliers; Major 1-12-97; Brevet 
Lieut.-Col. 14-3-00; Lieut.-Col. Cmdg. 2nd Bn. 29-11-03; 
Brevet Colonel 20-1-05; Regtl. Lieut.-Col. 11-3-07; Re- 
moved from Regiment on appointment as Brigade Commander, 
1st Brigade, Aldershot, 1-8-10. 

“HERBERT WILLIAM Stupp, D.S.O., 2nd Lieut. 25-7-91 ; Lieut. 
2-1-97 ; Capt. 20-2-00 ; Major 24-6-08. 

*Hon. CLaupE HEATHCOTE-DRUMMOND-WILLOUGHBY, 2nd Lieut. 
5-12-91 ; Lieut. 27-1-97; Capt. 20-3-00; Major 3-9-08 ; 
Retired 84-14. 

*Harry WILLIAM Lupovic HeaTHcoaT-HEATHCOAT-AMORY, 2nd 
Lieut. 5-12-91 ; Lieut. 27-1-97; Capt. 10-7-00; Resigned 
9-5-03- 

*Eric THomas Henry HANBURY-TRACY, 2nd Lieut. 25-5-92 ; Lieut. 
3-4-97 ; Capt. 10~-7-00; Retired 10-6-11. 

Sir FRepERICK CHARLES ARTHUR STEPHENSON, G.C.B., General 
from Scots Guards ; Colonel of the Coldstream Guards 16-7-92 ; 
Died 10-3-11. 

*Henry Seymour RAWLINSON (afterwards Sir HENRY, Bt.), C.V.O., 
C.B., Capt. 20-7-92; exchanged from King’s Royal Rifle 
Corps; Major 25-1-99; Brevet Lieut-Col. 26-1-99; 
Colonel 1-4-03, on transfer to the Staff of the Army ; Major- 
General 10-5-09. 

CHARLES EDWARD WYLD, 2nd Lieut. 8-2-93 ; Lieut. 3-4-97 ; Capt. 
10~7-00 ; Retired to serve with Imperial Yeomanry 27-6-03. 

“Hon. Lesiiz p’HENIN HaMILTon, M.V.O., 2nd Lieut. 22-3-93 ; 
Lieut. 3-4-97 ; Capt. 16-2-01 ; Major 29-1-10. 

Hon. Guy Victor BARING, M.P., 2nd Lieut. 87-93 ; Lieut. 9-6-97; 
Capt. 9-3-01 ; Major 18-5-10; Resigned 21-6-13. 

*Harry ANTHONY CHANDOS-POLE-GELL, 2nd Lieut. 23-12-93 ; 
Lieut. 1-7-97 ; Capt. 9-3-01 ; Resigned 3-1-03. 

*ToRQUHIL GEORGE MATHESON, 2nd Lieut. 2-6-94 ; Lieut. 1-12-97 ; 
Capt. 20-4-01 ; Major 18-5-10. 
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*Hon. GzorGE ARTHUR CHARLES CRICHTON, M.V.O., 2nd Lieut. 
28-11-94; Lieut. 9-1-98; Capt. 20-4-01; Major 1-8-10; 
Retired 29-7-11. 

*JoceLyn Henry Ciive GranaM, 2nd Lieut. 6-3-95 ; Lieut. g-1-98 ; 
Capt. 20-4-01 ; Resigned 6-6-04. 

*Francis Doucias Farqunar, D.S.O., 2nd Lieut. 29-4-96 ; Lieut. 
24-1-98 ; Capt. 20-4-01 ; Major 8-10-10. 

*Gites STEPHEN HOLLAND Lorp STAVORDALE (afterwards Earl of 
Ilchester), 2nd Lieut. 5-8-96 ; Resigned 23-2-98. 

*RaLpH HENRY SACHEVEREL WILMOT (afterwards Sir RALPH, Bt.), 
and Lieut. 12-8-96; Lieut. 5-2-98; Capt. 29-4-03; Re- 
signed 3-1-06. 

*JoHn VauGHAN CAMPBELL, D.S.O., 2nd Lieut. 5-9-96; Lieut. 
6-4-98 ; Capt. 27-6-03 ; Major 21-6-13. 

*FRaNcIS JENKINS, 2nd Lieut. 23-9-96; Lieut. 6-4-98; Capt. 
3-10-03 ; Major 15-10-13 ; To Colonial Employ 7-8-11. 
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II. SUCCESSION ROLL FROM 1 JANUARY 1897 


(Continued from the Succession Roll in A History 
of the Coldstream Guards, 1815-1895). 


1289 Henry Francis STIRLING, 2nd Lieut. 13-1-97; Lieut. 
6-4-98 ; Capt. 3-10-03 ; Resigned 30-12-08. 

*1290 CHARLES JOHN CECIL GRANT, 2nd Lieut. 20-2-97, from 
R.M.C.; Lieut. 11-5-98; Capt. 3-10-03; Major 
28-10-13. 

*GEORGE ALFRED OsBORNE LANE, 2nd Lieut. 24-3-97, from 
South Staffordshire Regiment; Lieut. 7-9-98; Capt. 
14-10-03 ; Retired 4—5-12. 

Epmunp CEcIL RUSSELL, 2nd Lieut. 15-5-97, from Hamp- 
shire Regiment ; Lieut. 7-9-98 ; Resigned 14-6-99. 

WILiiam Epwarp, Lord Oxmantown, 2nd Lieut. 15-5-97, 
from The Prince of Wales’s West Yorkshire Regiment ; 
Lieut. 7~-9-98 ; Transferred to Irish Guards 2-5-00. 

*Hon. CuarLes Henry STANLEY Monck, 2nd Lieut. 15-5-97 ; 
from The Prince of Wales’s Leinster Regiment; Léeut. 
10-9-98 ; Capt. 21-11-03. 

1295 WILLIAM Harry VERELST DarELL, 2nd Lieut. 8-9-97, from 
RM.C.; Lieut. 18-1-99; Capt. 29-11-03; Major 
29-11-13. 

*PHILtip ARTHUR Maccrecor, D.S.O., 2nd Lieut. 8-9-97, 
from R.M.C.; Lteut. 1-2-99; Capt. 11-11-05; Major 
29-11-13. 

*GEORGE WINDSOR CLIVE, 2nd Lieut. 8-9-97, from R.M.C. ; 
Lieut. 1-2-99 ; Capt. 18-11-05 ; Major 8-5-14. 

*Hon. CHarLes Doucias PENNANT, 2nd Lieut. 8-9-97, from 
R.M.C.; Lieut. 5-2-99 ; Resigned 8-2-05. 

*CHARLES MONTAGUE HAMILTON Massey, 2nd Lieut. 8-12-97, 
from Suffolk Regiment ; Lieut. 6-3-99 ; Capt. 3-1-06 ; 
Retired 124-13. 

*1300 Francis Henry Harpy, 2nd Lieut. 2-2-98, from Royal Fusi- 
liers (Militia) ; Lieut. 1-4-89 ; Capt. 8-9-06. 

*RoserT FRANCIS PEEL, 2nd Lieut. 2-2-98, from East Surrey 
Regiment ; Lieut. 1-4-99; Capt. 14-11-06; Retired 
24~7-09. 

® Particulars amplified in The History of the Coldstream Guards, 1914- 

1918. 
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CHARLES ALEXANDER Bryce, 2nd Lieut. 16-2-98, from Devon 
Regiment ; Lieut. 26-4-99 ; Resigned 7-9-04. 

*EpwarD LONGUEVILLE, 2nd Lieut. 23-2-98 ; Lieut. 14-6-99 ; 
Capt. 22-1-07. 

*Cecit Kay HUuTcHINsON, 2nd Lieut. 4-5-98, from Royal 
Scots ; Lieut. 3-7-99 ; Capt. 22-1-07 ; Retired 3-2-09. 

©1305 ARCHIBALD CHARLES Montacu BraBAZON, Viscount ACHESON 
(afterwards Earl of Gosford), 2nd Lieut. 45-98, from Royal 
Irish Fusiliers ; Lieut. 17-8-g9. 

VIVIAN TRESTRAIL DAMPIER PALMER, 2nd Lieut. 4-5-98, from 
East Kent Regiment ; Resigned 10-5-99. 

*RicHaRD LonG Dawson, 2nd Lieut. 7-5-98, from R.M.C. ; 
Lieut. 1-12-99 ; Capt. 22-1-07 ; Resigned 15-2-11. 

ARTHUR COLLINGWOOD BurTON, 2nd Lieut. 18-5-98, from 
R.M.C. ; Died of wounds 25-11-99 received in action at 
Belmont, South Africa, 23-11-99. 

*GeoFFREY STEWART, 2nd Lieut. 13-7-98, from R.M.C. ; Leeut. 
12-12-99 ; Capt. 3-2-07; Resigned 18-5-10. 

1310 HERBERT ARTHUR HERBERT-STEPNEY, 2nd Lieut. 7-9-98, from 
R.M.C. ; Lieut. 30-12-99 ; Transferred to Irish Guards 
13-2-01. 

WILLIAM MatsissE BECKWITH, 2nd Lieut. 4-1-99, from 
Oxfordshire Light Infantry; Lieut. 20-2-00; Capt. 3-2-07; 
Retired 24-1-14. 

“FREDERICK JAMES OSBALDESTON MONTAGU, 2nd Lieut. 4-1-99, 
from York and Lancs. Regiment; Lieut. 20-3-00; 
Resigned 4-2-05. 

ARTHUR GEORGE EDWARD EGERTON, 2nd Lieut. 11-2-99, from 
R.M.C. ; Lieut. 31-3-00 ; Capt. 23-3-07. 

*GiLBerT BarRRETT SPENCER FOoLiett, M.V.O., 2nd Lieut. 
11-2-99, from R.M.C. ; Lieut. 10-4-00 ; Capt. 3-9-08. 

©1315 EDWARD JOHN Moreton Drax, Lord Dunsany, 2nd Lieut. 
11-2-99, from R.M.C. ; Resigned 8-5-o1. 

“Hon. CaryL Dicpy Barinc, 2nd Lieut. 11-2-99, from 
R.M.C. ; Lieut. 2-5-0 ; Resigned 26-1-07. 

Guy Payan Dawnay, M.V.O., D.S.O., 2nd Lieut. 20-5-99, 
The Prince of Wales’s Own Yorkshire Regiment ; Lieut. 
10-7-00 ; Capt. 16-2-09 ; Resigned 3-5-11. 

“CHRISTOPHER FORBES ROUNDELL, 2nd Lieut. 20-5-99, from 
Royal Fusiliers ; Lieut. 10-7-00 ; Resigned 28-g-01. 
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ARTHUR GEORGE LEATHER-CULLEY, 2nd Lieut. 20-5-99, from 
Rifle Brigade ; Lieut. 10~-7-00 ; Resigned 7-10-03. 

1320 CHARLES EpwarD BreTT, 2nd Lieut. 5-7-99, from Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment; Lieut. 29-12-00; Resigned 
27-4-01. 

*Henry Morris Pryce-JONES, 2nd Lieut. g-8-99, University 
Candidate ; Lieut. 13-2-01 ; Capt. 16-2-09. 

CHARLES WILLIAM BANBURY, 2nd Lieut. g-8-99, University 
Candidate ; Lieut. 16-2-01 ; Capt. 27-3-09. 

*CeciL PERCIVAL HEYWooD, 2nd Lieut. 12-8-99, from R.M.C. ; 
Lieut. 93-01 ; Capt. 27-3-09. 

*REGINALD BASKERVILLE JERVIS SMITH (afterwards R. B. J. 
CrawrurD), 2nd Lieut. 12-8-99, from R.M.C.; Lieut. 
9-3-01 ; Capt. 27-3-09. 

1325 EpwaRp Gorr CHRIsTIE-MILLER, 2nd Lieut. 15-11-99 ; from 
Oxfordshire Light Infantry ; Lieut. 20-4-01 ; Capt. 1-609. 

ARTHUR EGERTON WattTs-RUSSELL, 2nd Lieut. 15-11-99, from 
Northamptonshire Regiment; Lieut. 27-4-01; Capt. 
20~-7-09 ; Resigned 2-11-10. 

®Cuares MERVYN KING, 2nd Lieut. 6-12-99, from Gloucester- 
shire Regiment ; Lieut. 28-g-01 ; Resigned 14-613. 

*JoHn EveLyN Grips, 2nd Lieut. 20-1-00, from R.M.C.; 
Lieut. 1-11-01 ; Capt. 29-1-10. 

*GorDON HARGREAVES BROWN, 2nd Lieut. 20-1-00, from 
R.M.C. ; Léeut. 1-4-03 ; Capt. 29-1-10. 

“1330 GrorFREY EpwarD Hutu, 2nd Lieut. 27-1-00, from Royal 
Sussex Regiment ; Lieut. 9-4-03 ; Retired 13-1-09. 

*EpwarD GIBSON GILLILAN, 2nd Lieut. 27-1-00, from 
Oxfordshire Light Infantry ; Resigned 165-03. 

Hucu Samuet Rocer E.iotr, 2nd Lieut. 17-2-00, Uni- 
versity Candidate ; Resigned 11-10-02. 
®WiLiiaM LocKHART CHAMBRE Moore-BraBAZON, 2nd Lieut. 
7-3-00, from East Surrey Regiment ; Resigned 17-9-02. 
Francis SALWeY WINNINGTON, 2nd Lieut. 21-4-00, from 
Rifle Brigade ; Lieut. 29-4-03 ; Resigned 11-6-04. 
*1335 Joun Ernest Hopper Piatt, 2nd Lieut. 27-6-00, from 
Rifle Brigade ; Resigned 256-02. 

®ALGERNON WILLIAM STEPHEN, Lord LANGTON (afterwards Earl 
TEMPLE OF Stowe), 2nd Lieut. 14~7—-00, from Somersetshire 
Light Infantry ; Resigned 17-9-02. 
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GEOFFREY Moore PaceT, 2nd Lieut. 11-8-o0, from R.M.C. ; 
Lieut. 28-8-03 ; Capt. 16-5-10. 

®ALAN GEORGE TRITTON, 2nd Lieut. 11-8-o0, from R.M.C. ; 
Lieut. 3-10-03 ; Capt. 16-5-10. 

®THomas UcCHTER CAULDFIELD, Viscount NORTHLAND, 2ad 
Lieut. 11-8-00, from R.M.C.; Lieut. 7-10-03 ; Resigned 
2-6-06. 

*1340 JosEPH HAROLD JOHN PHILLIPS, 2nd Lieut. 13-10-00, from 

Bedfordshire Regiment ; Lieut. 7-10-03 ; Capt. 18-5-10. 
*RoBERT WHITBREAD, 2nd Lieut. 27-10-00, from Durham 
Light Infantry ; Lieut. 14-10-03 ; Capt. 18-5-10. 
*Sir WaLTER BALFouR BarTTELOT, Bt., 2nd Lieut. 20-2-01, 
from Dorset Regiment ; Lieut. 9-11-03 ; Capt. 185-10. 
®GrorGE Epwarp VAUGHAN, 2nd Lieut. 93-01, from R.M.C. ; 
Lieut. 21-11-03 ; Capt. 18-5-10. 
WILLIAM ALAN FULLER-MAITLAND, 2nd Lieut. 9-3-01, from 
R.M.C.; Lieut. 29-11-03 ; Capt. 27-6-11. 

1345 HERBERT EGERTON WHALEY 2nd Lieut. 4-5-o1, from Argyll 
and Sutherland Highlanders ; Lieut. 23-1-04; Resigned 
q-I-11. 

*Doucias GILEs RooKE, 2nd Lieut. 4-12-01, from Royal 
Scots ; Resigned 15-8-03. 

*Hewitr JOHN HAVERLOCK PAKENHAM, 2nd Lieut. 4-12-01, 
from Gloucestershire Regiment ; Resigned 19-3-04. 

CHARLES JoHN Murray, 2nd Lieut. 4-12-01, from Royal 
Highlanders ; Lieut. 7-g-04 ; Resigned 16-12-11. 

*Hon. Maurice VyYNER Batiot Brett, M.V.O., 2nd Lieut. 
17-1-02, from R.M.C. ; Lieut. g-10-04 ; Capt. 31-10-10 ; 
Resigned 8-2-11. 

®1350 Henry Rosert Aucustus ADEANE, 2nd Lieut. 17-1-02, from 
R.M.C.; Lieut. 4-2-05; Capt. 31-10-10; Resigned 

14-5-13. 

*STEPHEN JOHN BurRTON, 2nd Lieut. 17-1-02, from R.M.C. ; 
Lieut. 7-3-05 ; Capt. 1-11-10. 

*JossLyN SEYMOUR EGERTON, 2nd Lieut. 17-1-02, from 
R.M.C.; Lieut. 26-10-05 ; Capt. 1-11-10. 

®Guy Mars_anp DareLL, 2nd Lieut. 17-1-02, from R.M.C. ; 
Lieut. 11-11-05 ; Capt. 1-11-10. 

*CuTHBERT DE HoGHTON, 2nd Lieut. 15-2-02, University 
Candidate ; Resigned 11-6-04. 
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*1355 GrorGE CeciL WHITAKER, 2nd Lieut. 15-2-02, University 
Candidate ; Lieut. 18-11-05 ; Resigned 5-9-06. 
*Epwarp ByNnGc GzorGE GRreGGE-Hopwoop, 2nd Lieut. 
7-5-02, from Gloucestershire Regiment ; Lieut. 29-11-05 ; 
Capt. 1-11-10. 
*Henry Georce WATKINS, 2nd Lieut. 7-5-02, University Can- 
didate ; Resigned 23-9-05. 
*Joun Henry BROCKLEHURST, 2nd Lieut. 95-03, from R.M.C. ; 
Lieut. 3-1-06 ; Capt. 7-8-11. 
*Henry Duncan BENTINCK, 2nd Lieut. 6-6-03, University 
Candidate ; Lieut. 2-6-06 ; Capt. 1-4-12. 
#1360 ALAN WoRTLEY BARRINGTON-FOoTE, 2nd Lieut. 10-10-03, from 
R.M.C.; Transferred to Queen’s Own Hussars 5~7-05. 
Hon. ERNEST WILLIAM MAITLAND MOLYNEUX BRABAZON, 2nd 
Lieut. q-1-04, from R.M.C.; Lieut. 5-g-06; Capt. 4-4-12. 
*RICHARD ALLEYNE ARKWRIGHT, 2nd Lieut. 2-3-04, from 
R.M.C.; Lieut. 8-9-06. 
®Wittiam St. ANDREW Warvz-ALDAM, 2nd Lieut. 4-6-04, 
University Candidate ; Lieut. 14-11-06 ; Capt. 15-10-13. 
*Guy JANION Epwarbs, 2nd Lieut. 18-6-04, University Candi- 
date ; Lieut. 22-1-07 ; Capt. 24-1-14. 
1365 FREDERICK ROBERT POLLOCK, 2nd Lieut. 13-8-04, from 
R.M.C. ; Lieut. 15-6-07. 
*ARTHUR LEIGH-BENNETT, 2nd Lieut. 28-1-05 ; from R.M.C. ; 
Lieut. 22-1-07. 
*Cotin Linpsay Gornon, 2nd Lieut. 6-5-05, from Royal 
Scots ; Lieut. 23-3-07. 
*Francis WILFRID GorE-LANGTON, 2nd Lieut. 6-5-05, from 
R.M.C.; Lieut. 6-9-07. 
*WynpHaM Damer C1iarK, 2nd Lieut. 21-6-05, University 
Candidate ; Resigned 23-5-08. 
*1370 ARTHUR GRANVILLE SOAMES, 2nd Lieut. 16-8-05, from 
R.M.C.; Lieut. 21-9-07. 
*Epwarp DeverEux HAMILTON 'TOLLEMACHE, 2nd Lieut. 
16-8-05, from R.M.C. ; Lieut. 21-12-07. 
*Joun CHARLES BRAND, 2nd Lieut. 16-8-05, from R.M.C. ; 
Lieut. 3-9-08. 
*Joun Tacsot Hipsert, 2nd Lieut. 29-11-05, from Leicester- 
shire Regiment ; Resigned 12~9-06. 
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Henry NEVILL Fane, 2nd Lieut. 24-1-06, University Candi- 
date ; Lieut. 13-1-09 ; Resigned 8-5-10. 
#1375 LioneL Neit ALEXANDER MACKINNON, 2nd Lieut. 24-1-06, 
from R.M.C. ; Lieut. 23-1-09. 
*RupoLPH Epmunp Atoysius, Viscount FEILDING, 2nd Lieut. 
298-06, University Candidate; Lieut. 16-2-09; Re- 
signed 3-12-10. 
*Davip Ceci, BINGHAM, 2nd Lieut. 29-8-06, from R.M.C.; 
Lieut. 14-3-09. 
ROBERT ALFRED COLVILLE, 2nd Lieut. 29-8-06, from R.M.C. ; 
Resigned 4-8-09. 
*Hon. Rupert Oswatp Derek Keppet, 2nd Lieut. 6-10-06, 
from R.M.C. ; Lieut. 27-3-09. 
“1380 Percy ROLAND BRADFORD LAWRENCE, 2nd Lieut. 7-11-06, 
from R.M.C. ; Lieut. 28-4-09. 
GEOFFREY ARTHUR CAMPBELL, 2nd Lieut. 1-2-07, from Royal 
Scots ; Lieut. 1-6-09. 
*RayYMOND GEORGE WAVELL-PAXTON, 2nd Lieut. 1-2-07, from 
Royal Monmouthshire Regiment; Lieut. 1-6-09 ; Re- 
signed 8-1-10. 
WILLIAM TIpswELL Towers-CLark, 2nd Lieut. 4-5-07, from 
R.M.C. ; Lieut. 20-7-09. 
GRANVILLE KEITH FALCONER SMITH, 2nd Lieut. 1-8-07; 
Lieut. 29-12-09. 
1385 Drury FRANK Percy WoRMALD, 2nd Lieut. 1-8-o7 ; Trans- 
ferred to 2nd Life Guards 6-1-09. 
REGINALD EvAN WyNnNE-RoserTs, 2nd Lieut. 11-12-07, from 
Rifle Brigade ; Resigned 14-9-10. 
ALLAN WILLIAM GEORGE CAMPBELL, 2nd Lieut. 22-2-08, 
University Candidate; Lieut. 31-10-10; Resigned 19~7-13. 
*James NockeLts Hor.ick, 2nd Lieut. 22-2-08, University 
Candidate ; Lieut. 8-1-10. 
*RICHARD CHARLES GRAVES-SAWLE, 2nd Lieut. 22-2-08, from 
R.M.C.; Lieut. 12-5-10. 
*1390 THomas RUPERT CLUTTERBUCK, 2nd Lieut. 27-5-08, from 
Bedfordshire Regiment ; Lieut. 30-4-10. 
Henry EVELYN ARTHUR PLATT, Joined the Regiment in the 
rank of Capt. on 17-7-15, from rgth Hussars. 
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Epwarp Henry JoHN CornwaLttis, Lord Exiot, 2nd Lieut. 
27-5-08, from The Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry ; 
Died 24-8-09. 
“NINIAN AVERELL DANIELL, 2nd Lieut. 27-5-08, from Hamp- 
shire Regiment ; Lieut. 16-5-10. 
“Percy LyuLpH WYNDHAM, 2nd Lieut. 1-2-09; Lieut. 
18-5-10. 
*1395 GErorrREY LAMBTON, 2nd Lieut. 6-2-09, from Royal Scots ; 
Lieut. 185-10. 
*ALAN GEOFFREY CHARLES DAWNAY, 2nd Lieut. 6-2-09, Uni- 
versity Candidate ; Lieut. 18-5-10. 
*ARTHUR WILLIAM DouGLas BENTINCK, 2nd Lieut. 6-2-09, 
University Candidate ; Lieut. 1-11-10. 
*NicEL WaLTER Henry Lecce (afterwards Leccg-Bourkg), 
and Lieut. 6-2-09, from R.M.C. ; Lieut. 66-10. 
*James Uxick Francis CANNING ALEXANDER, 2nd Lieut. 
6-2-09, from R.M.C.; Lieut. 3-12-10. 
*1400 BENEDICT BIRKBECK, 2nd Lieut. 22-5-09, from Norfolk Yeo- 
manry ; Resigned 12-11-10. 
“James CHARLES Somers Cocks, 2nd Lieut. 8-12-09, from 
Oxfordshire Light Infantry ; Lieut. 7-1-11. 
*James BouRNE SEABURNE BouRNE-May, 2nd Lieut. 1-2-10 ; 
Lieut. 27-6-11. 
“Esme FAIRFAX CHINNERY, 2nd Lieut. 1-8-10 ; Lieut. 1-7-11 ; 
Transferred to Royal Flying Corp 30-4-13. 
*GrorGE RICHARD FRANCIS ROWLEY, 2nd Lieut. 1-8-10; 
Lieut. 7-8-11. 
*1405 THOMAS LANCELOT CONSTABLE CuRTIS, 2nd Lieut. 3-9-10, 
from Nottinghamshire Yeomanry ; Lieut. 22-1-12. 
*Henry CHARLES Loyp, 2nd Lieut. 3-9-10, from R.M.C. ; 
Lieut. 1-4-12. 
ARTHUR FRANCIS SMITH, 2nd Lieut. 3-9-10, from R.M.C. ; 
Lieut. 4-4-12. 
GeorcE Rous TEMPLE Gore, 2nd Lieut. 3-9-10, from R.M.C. ; 
Lieut. 19-10-12 ; Died 3-3-13. 
*Harry WILSON VERELST, 2nd Lieut. 3-9-10, from R.M.C.; 
Lieut. 19-2-13. 
1410 LioneL GzorGE CARROLL, Lord Petre, 2nd Lieut. 2-11-10, 
from R.M.C. ; Lieut. 1-3-13. 
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*Repvers LIONEL CALVERLEY BEWICKE-CopLey, 2nd Lieut. 
23-11-10, from R.M.C. ; Lieut. 30-4-13. 
®VicToR MAYNARD GorDON Gorpon-Ives, 2nd Lieut. 7-12-10, 
from Hampshire Regiment ; Lieut. 13-6-13. 
*LaNnceLoT MEeRIVALE GipBs, 2nd Lieut. 7-12-10, from 
Somersetshire Light Infantry ; Lieut. 19-7-13. 
*JoHN CHARLES WYNNE FINCH, 2nd Lieut. 4-2-11, from 
R.M.C. ; Lieut. 15-10-13. 
©1415 JoHN MALCOLM YOUNGER, 2nd Lieut. 1-8-11 ; Lieut.15-10-13. 

Hon. LioneL HALLAM TENNYSON, 2nd Lieut. 1-8-11; Trans- 
ferred to Rifle Brigade 25-12-12. 

*Douctas MONTGOMERY BERNARD HALL, 2nd Lieut. g-9-11, 
from R.M.C. ; Lieut. 24-1-14. 

*ARCHIBALD TROTTER, 2nd Lieut. 9-9-11, from R.M.C. 

*SzyMouR GEORGE FREDERICK TAYLOR, 2nd Lieut. 9-9-11, 
from R.M.C. 

1420 HumMpuHrey EDMUND DE TRAFFORD, 2nd Lieut. g-9-11, from 
R.M.C. 

*RoBerT CORNWALLIS Viscount HAWARDEN, 2nd Lieut. 
7-2-12, University Candidate ; Lieut. 10-9-13. 

*Sir Ropert James Mito WALKER, Bt., 2nd Lieut. 7-2-12, 
University Candidate ; Lieut. 15-9-13 ; Resigned 8-11-13. 

*Hon. GERALD PHILip Montacu Napier Sturt, 2nd Lieut. 
97-2-12, from R.M.C. 

*CLAUDE STEWART JACKSON, 2nd Lieut. 24-2-12, from R.M.C. 

1425 CHARLEs Viscount Marsa, 2nd Lieut. 2-3-12, from R.M.C. 

*MERTON BECKWITH SMITH (afterwards MERTON BECKWITH 
BECKWITH-SmITH), 2nd Lieut. 1-8-12. 

*Hon. ARcHER WINDSOR CLIvE, 2nd Lieut. 28-8-12, from 
Territorial Force, with Seniority from 8-g-11; Lieut. 
8-11-13. 

*Francis LoNGUEVILLE, 2nd Lieut. 4-9-12, from R.M.C. 

*Sir RoLaNnp James Corset, Bt., 2nd Lieut. 22-1-13, from 
R.M.C. 

®1430 HENRY ARCHIBALD CUBITT, 2nd Lieut. 1-2-13. 

*RicHARD WILLIAM MARK Lockwoop, 2nd Lieut. 1-2-13. 

*GroRGE RONALD Lang, 2nd Lieut. 5-2-13, from R.M.C. 

*WALTER DE WINTON, 2nd Lieut. 5-2-13, from R.M.C. 
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*Hon. GERARD FREDERICK FREEMAN-THOMAS, 2nd Lieut. 
17-9-13, from R.M.C. 


#1435 pee Henry Maute Ramsay, 2nd Lieut. 17-9-13, from 


*ARTHUR EVELYN Harpy, 2nd Lieut. 17-9-13, from R.M.C. 


*ForesTer CecIL RosBIN BRITTEN, 2nd Lieut. 17-9-13, from 
R.M.C. 


*Wa.ter Guy SHAw-STewart, 2nd Lieut. 18-9-13. 


*Hon. RowLanp GEORGE WINN, 2nd Lieut. 24-1-14, from 
R.M.C. 


*1440 Hon. Maurice Henry Dermot Browne, 2nd Lieut. 24-1-14, 
from R.M.C. 


*CARLETON EDWARD TUFNELL, 2nd Lieut. 25-2-14, from 
R.M.C. 


*CHARLES JOHN WHARTON Darwin, 2nd Lieut. 25-2-14, from 
R.M.C. 


*1443 CHARLES MELVILLE CoTTRELL Dormer, 2nd Lieut. 9-6-14, 
from Special Reserve. 
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III. COLONELS OF THE REGIMENT 


1. GEORGE Monck, Duke or ALBEMARLE, K.G., Capt.-General ; 
July, 1650. 
2. WILLIAM, EARL OF CRAVEN, Lieut.-General ; 6 January 1669-70. 
3. THomMas TALMASH (or TOLEMACHE), Lieut.-General; 1 May 
1689. 
4. Joun, Lorp Cutts, Lieut.-General ; 3 October 1694. 
5. CHARLES CHURCHILL General ; 25 February 1706-7. 
6. WILLIAM, Eary oF Capocan, K.T., Lieut.-General; 11 Octo- 
ber 1714. 
. RICHARD, EARL OF SCARBOROUGH, K.G., 18 June 1722. 
. H.R.H. WiLtiaM, DuKE OF CUMBERLAND, K.G., Field-Marshal ; 
30 April 1740. : 
g. CHARLES, DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, K.G., 18 February 1741-2. 
10. WILLIAM, EaRL OF ALBEMARLE, 5 October 1744. 
11. James, Lorp TyRaw ey, Lieut.-General ; 8 April 1755. 
12. JOHN, EARL OF WALDEGRAVE, K.G., General ; 15 July 1773. 
13. H.R.H. FRreperick, DuKE OF York, K.G., Field-Marshal ; 
27 October 1784. 
14. H.R.H. Apotpnus, Duke or CamsrincE, K.G., Field-Marshal ; 
5 October 1805. 
15. JOHN, Eart or StraFForD, G.C.B., Field-Marshal; 15 August 
1850. 
16. Coun, Lorp Cyne, G.C.B., General ; 22 June 1860. 
17. Sir WittiamM Maynarp Gomm, G.C.B., Field-Marshal ; 
15 August 1863. 
18. Sir WitL1aM CoprincTon, G.C.B., General ; 16 March 1875. 
1g. Rt. Hon. Sir THomas STEELE, G.C.B., General ; 7 August 1884. 
20. Hon. Sir ARTHUR HaRDINGE, K.C.B., General; 26 February 
1890. 
21. Sir FREDERICK STEPHENSON, G.C.B., General; 16 July 1892. 
Died 10 March 1911. 
22. Lord WiLiiaM FRepericK Ernest Seymour, K.C.V.O., 
General ; 11 March 1911; Effective 1914. 


® Particulars amplified in The History of the Coldstream Guards, 1914- 
1918. 
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IV. LIEUT.-COLONELS COMMANDING THE 
REGIMENT 


. WILLIAM Goucu, July 1650. 
. ETHELBERT Morean, October 1659. 
. Sir James Smitu, Kt., M.P., 21 July 1665. 


Epwarp SACKVILLE, Major-General ; January 1681-2 till 1688. 
James BRIDGEMAN, 1691. 


. Sir WILLIAM SEYMovR, 10 August 1692. 

. WILLIAM MATTHEW, 26 February 1694-5. 

. WILLIAM MATHEw, 1 October 1702. 

. EDWARD Brappock, Major-General ; 10 January 1703-4. 

. RicHARD Hotes, Major-General ; 28 September 1715. 

. Sir ADOLPHUS OUGHTON, Bt., M.P., 12 August 1717. 

. JOHN RosINsON, 3 August 1733. 

. JouN Fot.iot, 30 October 1734. 

. GEORGE CHURCHILL, 1 April 1743. 

. EpwarD BraDDocK, 21 November 1745. 

. HEDWORTH LAMBTON, 12 May 1753. 

. Hon. Bennet Nok, Lieut.-Major-General ; 22 December 1755. 
. JuLius CaEsaR, Major-General ; 12 April 1762. 

. WILLIAM A’Court, 20 August 1762. 

. JOHN THomas, 23 December 1763. 

. Henry Lister, 21 November 1777. 

. Harry TRELAWNEY, 23 November 1785. 

. ANTHONY, GEORGE Martin, Major-General ; 26 May 1789. 

. THOMAS SLAUGHTER STANWIX, Lieut.-General ; 2 December 


1795- 


. Epwarp Morrison, Major-General ; 9 May 1800. 
. ANDREW CowELL, Major-General ; 19 November 1800. 
. Hon. Henry Branp, C.B. (afterwards Lord Dacre), 25 July 


1814. 


. ALEXANDER WooprorD, C.B., 25 July 1821. 

. James Macpong tu, C.B., 27 May 1825. 

. Dante, MacKinnon, 22 July 1830. 

. Sir Witt1am Maynarp Gono, K.C.B., 23 June 1836. 

. Francis MiLes MILMan, 10 January 1837. 

. JOHN FREMANTLE, C.B., 8 August 1837. 

. WiLuiaM Lovetace WALTON, 31 December 1839. 

. CHARLES SHAWE, 8 May 1846. 

. CHARLES ANTONIO FERDINAND BENTINCK, 9 November 1846. 
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. Tuomas CHAPLIN, 25 April 1848. 

. HENRY JOHN WILLIAM BENTINCK, 22 August 1851. 

. Hon. ARTHUR UPTON, 20 June 1854. 

. Hon. Georce Upton, C.B. (afterwards Viscount TEMPLETON), 


20 February 1855. 


. Lord FrepErick PAuLet, C.B., 26 October 1858. 

. WILLiaM SaMuEL NEwrTOoN, 13 December 1860. 

. SPENCER PERCEVAL, 2 July 1861. 

. THOMAS STEELE, C.B., 9 November 1862. 

. Mark Woon, 24 November 1863. 

. DupLey WILMoT CarLETON (afterwards Lord DoRCHESTER), 


22 May 1866. 


. Hon. ARTHUR HarpINGE, C.B., 2 September 1868. 

. Hon. Percy Feitpine, C.B., 4 January 1871. 

. ARTHUR LYON FREMANTLE, 5 September 1877. 

. GEORGE RoBeRT Fitzroy, 10 November 1880. 

. Goprrey WicRAM, C.B., 16 December 1885. 

. JOHN BarTON STERLING, 5 February 1890. 

. EveLyn, Viscount FaLMouTu, C.B., 5 February 1895. 

. Hon. Henry Lowry Corry, 1 June 1898. 

. FRANCIS AYLMER GRAVES-SAWLE (afterwards Sir FRANcIs, Bt.), 


14 May 1900, 


. ALFRED EpwaRD CopRINGTON (afterwards Sir ALFRED, 


K.C.V.O., C.B.), 21 August 1903. 


. FREDERICK Ivor MaxsE, C.V.O., C.B., D.S.O., 11 March 1907. 
. Hon. WiLL1AM Lamston, C.M.G., M.V.O., D.S.O., x August 


IgIo. 
Ceci STANLEY OWEN Monck, 1 January 1913 ; Effective 1914. 


® Particulars amplified in The History of the Coldstream Guards, 191 4- 
1918. 
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V. LIEUT.-COLONELS COMMANDING BATTALIONS 
(Continued from A History of the Coldstream Guards, 1815-1895.) 


*98 Vesey JoHN Dawson, 3rd, 1 December 1897. 
*99 ALFRED EpwarD CopRINGTON, Ist, 29 September 1898. 
100 Horace Rosert STopPFoRD, 2nd, 5 February 1899. 
tor Hon. ARTHUR HENRY HENNIKER-Major, 2nd, 29 November 
1899. 
*102 RoBert Conyers Surtees, D.S.O., 3rd, 3 September 1900. 
*103 GEORGE PLEYDELL BouveRIE, ist, 28 October 1902. 
“104 FREDERICK Ivor Maxsz, C.B., D.S.O., 2nd, 29 November 1903. 
*105 GRANVILLE ROLAND Francis SMITH, 3rd, 3 September 1904. 
*106 Hon. WILLIAM Lamsrton, D.S.O., 1st, 28 October 1906. 
*107 James ADAM GorpoN DrumMMonb-Hay (afterwards RICHARD- 
son-DRUMMOND-Hay), 2nd, 11 March 1907. 
*108 Ceci, STANLEY OWEN Monck, 3rd, 3 September 1908. 
*109 HucH CLEMENT SuTTON, Ist, 1 August 1910. 
*r10 RAYMOND JoHN Marker, D.S.O., 2nd, 11 March rg1r. 
“111 GEOFFREY PERCY THYNNE FEILDING, D.S.O., 3rd, 3 September 
1912; Effective 1914. 
*112 JoHn Ponsonsy, D.S.O., 1st, 28 October 1913; Effective 1914. 
*113 CeciL Epwarp Pereira, 2nd, 29 November 1913; Effective 


1914. 


®* Particulars amplified in The History of the Coldstream Guards, 1914- 
1918. 
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VI. ADJUTANTS 
(Continued from A History of the Coldstream Guards, 1815-1895.) 


*98. C. S. O. Monckx, 2nd, 29-12-92 to 28-12-96. 
*g9. H. C. Sutton, Regtl., 1-1-94 to 30-6-98. 
*1oo. H. W. L. HEATHCoAT-HEATHCOAT-AMORY, Ist, 7-3-96 to 
30-11 
*101. J. McC. STEg.e, 2nd, 29-12-96 to 28-12-00. 
*1o2z. H. W. L. HEaTHcoAT-HEATHCOAT-AMoRY, 3rd, 1-12-97 to 
28-2-99. 
*103. T. G. MATHESON, Ist, 1-12-97 to 30-6-02. 
104. S. Earze, Regtl., 1~-7-98 to 9-9-98. 
*105. J. R. HAL, Regtl., 10-g-98 to 31-12-02. 
*106. Hon. G. A. C. CrIcHTON, 3rd, 1-3-99 to 26-7-01. 
*107. J. V. CAMPBELL, D.S.O., 2nd, 29-12-00 to 13-7-03. 
*108. W. M. BEcKwITH, 3rd, 27-7—-01 to 29-4-04. 
*109. C. J. C. GRANT, Ist, I-7-02 to 30-6-05. 
*110. T. G. MATHESON, Regtl., 1-1-03 to 31-12-05. 


“111. A. G. E. EcerTon, 2nd, 14-7-03 to 5-6-04. 
*112. J. E. Gipss, 3rd, 30-4-04 to 29-4-07. 
*113. C. P. Heywoop, 2nd, 66-04 to 5-6-07. 
“114. E. G. CuristiE-MILLER, Ist, 1-7-05 to 30-6-08. 
“115. E. T. H. Hansury-Tracy, Regtl., 1-1-06 to 31-12-08. 
“116. A. G. TRITTON, 3rd, 30-4-07 to 29-4-10. 
*117. G. H. Brown, 2nd, 6-6-07 to 56-10. 
“118. G. E. VAUGHAN, Ist, 1-7-08 to 30-6-11. 
. LoNGUEVILLE, Regtl. 1-1-09 to 30-4-11. 


= 


*120. J. C. BRAND, 3rd, 30-4-10 to 29-4-13. 

*121. G. J. Epwarps, 2nd, 6-6-10 to 5-6-13. 

“122. J. H. J. Puityips, Regtl., 1-5-11 to 30-4-14. 

#123. D. C. BINGHAM, Ist, I-7-11 to 14-I-12. 

#124. G. A. CAMPBELL, Ist, 15-1-12 ; Effective 1914. 

*125. G. LAMBTON, 3rd, 30-4-13 to 31-5-14. 

#126. A. G. C. Dawnay, 2nd, 6-6-13 ; Effective 1914. 

“127. R. B. J. Crawrurp (formerly R. B. Jervis SMITH), Regtl., 
1=5- 


14; Effective 1914. 
#128. J. U. F. C. ALEXANDER, 3rd, 1-6-14 ; Effective 1914. 


* Particulars amplified in The History of the Coldstream Guards, 
1914-1918. 
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VII. QUARTERMASTERS 


(Continued from A History of the Coldstream Guards, 1815-1895.) 


*38 2nd Bn. 


39 1st Bn. 


40 3rd Bn. 


*41 1st Bn. 


*42 2nd Bn. 


*43 3rd Bn. 


“44 1st Bn. 


Rosert GRINDEL, Supt. Clerk ; Quartermaster and 
Hon. Lieut. 25-7-94; Hon. Capt. 27-9-01 ; Re- 
tired 11-10-05. 

WILLIAM W. Gir.inc, Q.M. Sergt.; Quartermaster 
and Hon. Lieut. 15-5-95 ; Died at Sea, 22-5-02, 
whilst being invalided home from South Africa. 

WILLIAM JOHNSON, Supt. Clerk ; Quartermaster and 
Hon. Lieut. 1-12-97 ; Hon. Capt. 1-12-05; Re- 
tired 25-1-08 ; Died 21-4-12. 

GeorGE Goopine, Sergt.-Major ; Quartermaster and 
Hon. Lieut. 3-9-02 ; Hon. Capt. 1-4-11 ; retired 
I-4-11, 

STEPHEN WRIGHT, D.C.M., Sergt.-Major ; Quarter- 
master and Hon. Lieut. 11-10-05; Hon. Capt. 
11-10-13 ; Effective 1914. 

FREDERICK T. PRICHARD, Supt. Clerk ; Quartermaster 
and Hon. Lieut. 25-1-08 ; Effective 1914. 

Joun Boyp, Sergt.-Major ; Quartermaster and Hon. 
Lieut. 1-4-11 ; Effective 1914. 


* Particulars amplified in The History of the Coldstream Guards, 1914- 


1918. 
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VIII. MEDICAL OFFICERS 
(Continued from A History of the Coldstream Guards, 1815-1895.) 


*60 James Maci.i, C.B., M.D., Surg. 3-5-76; Surg.-Mayjor 
g-12-85 ; Surg. Lieut.-Col. 3-5-96 ; Transferred to Roval 
Army Medical Corps 3-12-04 ; Colonel 22-12-04; Retired 


6-9-07. 

62 ALEXANDER CHARLES ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, Surg. 21-4-83, 
from Army Medical Department ; Surg.-Major 8-11-88 ; 
Died on 23-1-00 at Loup, near Ardrossan, N.B. 

66 WaLTeR CaLverLEY Beevor, M.B., Surg.-Major 4~9-98 to 
9-11-98 ; Transferred to Scots Guards 9-11-98. 

67 WARREN ROLAND CROOKE-LAWLESS, M.D. (afterwards Sir 
Warren, C.LE., M.D.), Surg. 30-1-86; Surg.-Major 
9-11-98 ; Surg. Lieut.-Col. 22-8-02 ; Retired 15-3-11. 

*68 Joun Francis Bateson, M.B., Surg. 30-5-85 ; Surg. Major 
12-5-1900 ; Surg. Lieut.-Col. 30-5-05 ; Retired 14—5-13. 


* Particulars amplified in The History of the Coldstream Guards, 191 4- 
1918. 


Note.—The above completes the roll of Medical Officers. The Royal 
Army Medical Corps was formed by Army Order 93 of 1898, and from its 
formation no new Medical Officers were appointed to the Coldstream 
Guards. With the exception of the Household Cavalry, all Medical Officers 
are now borne on the strength of the Royal Army Medical Corps and 
attached to units as required. 
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IX. SOLICITORS 


(Continued from A History of the Coldstream Guards, 1815-1895.) 
14 R. J. P. BRoucHTON, 7-1-62 ; died 15 June, 1911. 


Note.—The above ends the Roll of Solicitors specially appointed to the 
Coldstream Guards. 


X. DIRECTORS OF MUSIC 


(Continued from roll of Bandmasters in A History of the Coldstream 
Guards, 1815-1895) 


*Joun Rocan (afterwards MACKENZIE Rocan, M.V.O., Mus. Doc.) 
Warrant Officer 9-4-96, from 2nd Queen’s Royal West Surrey 
Regiment ; Appointed to Honorary Commission as 2nd Lieut. 
27-2-04; Appointed Director of Music and Honorary Captain 
66-14; Effective 1914. 


* Particulars amplified in The History of the Coldstream Guards, 1914- 
rgr8. 
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XI. WARRANT OFFICERS. CLASS 1 
(Continued from the Roll of Warrant Officers in A History of the 
Coldstream Guards, 1815-1895") 

(i) SERGEANT-Majors 
1st Battalion 


*1-9-94 ALFreD Best, D.C.M., to Staff College 16-4-04. 
16-4-04 WILLIAM SHIPLEY, to Royal Hibernian School, 1-g-06. 
1-9-06 Ernest EpwarD MEATHREL, Effective 1914. 


2nd Battalion 
*3-4-95 STEPHEN WRIGHT, D.C.M., to Quartermaster 11-10-05. 
*11-10-05 JouHN Henry BripcuTt, Effective 1914. 
3rd Battalion 


*1-12-97 GeorGE GOODING, to Quartermaster 3-9-02. 
*3-9-02 JoHN Boyp, to Quartermaster 1-4-11. 
1-4-11 FRANcIs JOHN CARNELL, Effective 1914. 


Guards Depot 


*1-5-97 GEORGE GoopDING, to 3rd Bn. 1-12-97. 
*27-2-01 JOHN Boyp, to 3rd Bn. 3-9-02. 
13-12-09 FRANCIS JOHN CaRNELL, to 3rd Bn. 1-4-11. 


(ii) SUPERINTENDING CLERKS 


25-7-94 WILLIAM JOHNSON, to Quartermaster 1-12-97. 
1-12-97 FREDERICK THOMAS PRITCHARD, to Quartermaster 25-1-08. 
*25-1-08 WILLIAM THOMAS BROTHERTON, Effective 1914. 


* Particulars amplified in The History of the Coldstream Guards, 1914- 
1918. 


' A History of the Coldstream Guards, 1815-1895, deals with certain 
records of the Regiment up to 1895 though the text only carries the 
history of the Regiment up to 1885. Sir John Hall’s book continues 
the record from where Sir John Ross-of-Bladenburg’s book ends. 
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Aasvogel Kop, 122. 
Aberdeen, 260, 296, 301-2, 306-7; 
District, 264; Road, 261. 
Abraham’s Kraal, 119-21. 
Acheson, visc. (afterw. earl of Gos- 
ford): 2nd It. 3rd batt., 6; It. 2nd 
batt., 325; wounded, 64; record, 
346. 
A’Court, W.: regtl. It.-col., 355. 
Adeane, H. R.: C.Gds., record, 346. 
Agadir, incident of, 320-1. 
Airlie, lord: 12th Lancers, 76, 78; 
killed, 170. 
Albemarle, George Monck, 1st duke 
of: regtl. col., 354. 
Albemarle, William Keppel, 2nd earl 
of: col. C.Gds., 354. 
Albemarle, Arnold A. Cc. Keppel, 8th 
"earl of, formerly S.Gds.: maj. In- 
fantry batt. C.LV., 172. 
Albrecht, maj.: Gunners, 102. 
Aldershot: 1st and 2nd batts. in 
Diamond Jubilee Review at, 4; 
colours presented to 3rd batt. at, 
5-7; Gds. Mounted Infantry batt. 
trained at, 275, four Gds. batts. 
always to be stationed at, 312; 1st 
Gds.Bde. to be quartered at, 318; 
miniature rifle range at, 314. 
Blenheim Barracks, 322. 
Oudenarde Barracks, 310. 
Ramillies Barracks, 311. 
Alderson, col.: Mounted Infantry, 


134. 

Alexander, A. C. A.: medical officer 
C.Gds., 360. 

Alexander, J. U. F. C.: 
adjt. 3rd batt., 358. 

Aliwal North, 134, 222-5. 

American Red Cross, 215. 

Appelfontein, 237. 

“ Areas’ of Administration, 296. 

Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders: 
1st batt., 60-1, 69; 4th batt. 265. 

Arkwright, R. A.: record, 349. 

Armaments, limitation of, 317-18. 

Armoured trains, 266-7, 289, 291, 
305; NO. 3, 274; no. 13, 271-301; 
no. 16, 266-7, 271, 275, 298, 301; 
no. 18, 289-90, 296, 301. 

Arms, 318-19. 

Army: force at opening of Boer War, 
18; manceuvres, 2-3; staff officers 


record, 351; 
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but no general staff in 1899, 18; 
reserve, 87. 
Army Service Corps, 252. 
Arundel, 234. 
Ashanti, king of, 3. 
Athlumney, lord: record, 341. 
* Attack Cards’, 315. 
Australian troops, 241, 262, 293. 
Austria, 322-4. 
Austrian Emperor, 323. 
Avoca Station, 207-8. 


Baberspan, 120. 

Babington, It.-gen. sir J. M.: maj.- 
gen., 75, 228. 

Baden-Powell, maj.: S.Gds., 107. 

Bailey, C.Gds. at, 307-8. 

Baillie-Hamilton, hon. H. R.: re- 
cord, 341. 

Bakenlagte, 293. 

Balfour, capt., 171. 

Balkan troubles, 322. 

Ball, at Venterstad, 254. 

Balmoral, 190, 191, 240. 

Bamboes Bridge, 272, 273. 

Bamboes Mountains, 279. 

Banbury, C. W.: 2nd It. rst batt., 
217, 248, 256, 332; It., 292, 3103 
record, 347. 

Band, F.: cr.-sgt. 2nd batt., 131, 325, 
329. 

Bangor Siding, 234. 

Bannatine-Allason, R.: maj. R.H.A., 
756. 

Bapsfontein, 183. 

Barberton, 196, 202, 205, 207. 

Baring, hon. C. D.: 2nd batt.: 

and It., 325. 

It., at Graaff Reinet, 287; on 
armoured trains, 289-90, 300; and 
capture of Kritzinger, 296; inci- 
dent of runaway engine and of 
bottles of stout, 298. 

record, 346. 

Baring, hon. G. V.: 2nd batt., 
temp. comdg. no. 8, 923 pease 
officer, 139; sickness at Kroon- 
stad, 153; It. no. 1, at Bloemfon- 
tein, 329; It. no. 7, on embarka- 
tion, 326; in dispatches, 336; re- 
cord, 343. 

Barker, col., 224. 

Barrett, P.: pte. 2nd batt., 83. 
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Barrington-Foote, A. W.: record, 
349. 

Barter, It.-gen. sir C. St. L.: col. 
Yorks.L.I., 41. 

Bartlett, A. E.: cpl. 2nd batt., in dis- 
patches, 86, 337. 

Barton, maj.-gen., 228. 

Barttelot, sir W. B.: 2nd It. 2nd 
batt. Dorset. R., transf. to 1st 
batt. C.Gds., 265, 332; description 
of blockhouse, 333; record, 348. 

Basuto Land, 224; border, 276. 

Basutos, armed, 111. 

Bateson, J. F.: surg.-maj. C.Gds., 
271; record, 360. 

Bavarian, transport, 216. 

Baviaan’s Drift, 263. 

Beaufort West, 237, 251, 273, 279: 

Beaumont, A. J. H., see Winchester, 
marquis of. 

Beckwith, W. M.: 2nd It. rst batt., 
327; wounded, 81, 86; record, 
346; adjt. 3rd batt., 358. 

Beckwith-Smith, see Smith, M. B. 

Beevor, surg.-It.-col.: S.Gds., 78; 
record, 360. 

Belfast: 11th Division at, 196-9; 
Roberts at, 197; Buller at, 197, 
199; Natal army at, 199; opera- 
tions from, 197-200; casualties, 
199; end of battle of, 200; 2nd 
batt. at, 213; reinforcements at, 
217. 

Belgrade, 323. 

Belmont: Kimberley Relief Force 
near, 30; heights near occupied by 
Boers, 30-1; battle of, 26-42, 50; 
casualties, 39-41. 

Coldstream Hill, 30-3. 

Grenadier Hill, 30-1. 

Gun Hill, 30-2, 34. 

Mont Blanc, 31-3, 36-8. 

Razor Back, 31, 32, 34-6, 40. 

Sugar Loaf, 31; 32, 34. 

Table Mountain, 30-2, 34,36-40. 
Benson, C. E.: maj. D.AA.G., 68. 
Benson, G. E.: It.-col., killed, 293-4. 
Benson, R. A. S.: capt. 3rd_batt., 

92; posted to 1st batt., 92; died of 
dysentery, 92; record, 342. 

Benson, W.: cr.-sgt. 2nd batt., 325, 
329, 334; in dispatches, 337. 

Bentinck, A. W. D.: record, 351. 

Bentinck, C. A. F.: regtl. It.-col., 
355. 

Bentinck, H. D.: record, 349. 

Bentinck, H. J. W.: regtl. It.-col., 
356. 
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Bentinck, lord W., 278, 297. 

Bergendal, 199-200; Farm, 200. 

Best, A.: sgt.-maj. 1st batt., 328, 331, 
362; in dispatches and D.C.M., 


337- 

Bethesda Road Station, 235, 260, 
289. 

Bethulie, 222-5. 

Bethulie-Albert Junction Railway, 
257, 260. 

Bethulie Bridge, 223, 232, 254. 

Bethune, sir E. C.: It.-gen., 237. 

Bewicke-Copley, R. C.: It.-col., 304, 
305, 308. 

Bewicke-Copley, R. L. C.: record, 
352. 

Bicycle patrols, 291. 

Bingham, D. C.: record, 350; adjt. 
1st batt., 358. 

Birkbeck, B.: record, 351. 

Birkin, maj.: Imperial Yeomanry, 
306. 

Bischuitfontein, 256. 

Blaauwbosch, 272, 275; Farm, 201. 

Blaauw Krantz, 284. 

Blaauwater, 287. 

Black Watch: 2nd batt., 69, 73, 83; 
casualties, 86. 

Blair, D. A.: It. rst batt. Highland 
LL, 225. 

Blankets, 113, 114. 

Blenheim Barracks, 322. 

Blockhouse(s): idea of continuous 
line due to Kitchener, 267; type 
adopted invented by maj. Rice, 
R.E., 268; construction, 270-2; 
garrison, 271; wire entanglements, 
271-2, 274; Orange River Station 
-Stormberg and Naauwpoort— 
Norvals Pont lines, 272; im- 
provements in protection, 275; 
sangars (q.v.), 278; description of, 
333; col. ington and st 
batt. on line, 265-84; De Aar— 
Orange River Station—Storm- 
berg Junction line, 269; Carlton 
Siding—-Henning line, 272; Carl- 
ton Siding-Bamboes Bridge line, 
273, Kitchener and Victoria West 
-Lambert’s Bay line, 277; 2nd 
batt. in houses vacated by 1st 
batt., 279; reserves on line, 279; 
disposition of 1st batt. line, 280-1; 
nos. 4 & 7 2nd batt. in houses at 
Naauwpoort, 295; 2nd batt. on 
line, 299, 301; evacuation of 
houses, 309. 

Bloed River Station, 277. 
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Bloemfontein: Boers defeated near 
(1848), 8; Roberts and, 92-3, 111, 
123; disadvantage of lack of rail- 
way from Kimberley, 94; Cronje 
and, 100; Boers determined to de- 
fend it, 112; opposition to ad- 
vance expected, 115; advance 
begun, 120; Boers retreat to, 1213; 
surrender of, 123-4; occupation 
of, 125-39; Free State Artillery 
Barracks occupied by 2nd batt., 
125, 131, 136; no appearance of 
conquered city, 126; Roberts’s 
guard, 126; services in cathedral, 
126; out of bounds, but under 
martial law, 127; reinforcements, 
131; Gren.Gds. at, 219; 1st batt. 
at, 220; Kitchener at, 224; Henni- 
ker at, 230; officers, &c., 2nd batt. 
entered Apr. 1900, 329. 

army, 140, 142. 

Conference, 15. 

Lunatic Asylum, 124. 

Railway, 183. 
Bloemfontein—-Dewetsdorp road, 134. 
Boer prisoners, 105, 108-9, 111, 138, 

305-6. 

Boer War, 8-311; belief that it was 
over, 216; peace, 308; see also 
Boers. 

Boer women deported from Pretoria, 
193. 

Boers: morale, 48, 95, 100, 156, 179; 
change in tactics after death of 
Joubert, 130; said to have put a 
price on Roberts’s head, 145; re- 
tirement from Helvetia completed 
dissolution of their army, 202; 
peace overtures, 301; peace dele- 
gates at Pretoria, 303; at Vereenig- 
Ing, 306, 308; see also under indi- 
vidual commanders. 

Boomplatz, 8. 

Boots, 106-8, 182, 188. 

Border Scouts, 308. 

Borley, J.: cr.-sgt. 2nd batt., 334. 

Boscawen, hon. E. T. H.: record, 
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Boschrand, 146, 149, 219. 

Boschrand Station, 150. 

Boshof, 100. 

Bosman’s Kraal, 190. 

Botha, Louis: succeeds Joubert and 
changes Boer tactics, 130; at 
Bochsrand, 146; at Zand River, 
149; in Vereeniging district, 153— 
5; to delay British, 161; discusses 
peace, 166, 167; near Pienaar’s 
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Poort Station, 167, 168-9; neces- 
sity of locating his position, 168; 
his strong position, 170; after 
Diamond Hill, 177-8; loses hills 
commanding Pretoria, 179; head- 
quarters at Elands River Station, 
187; decides to resume offensive, 
187; near Bronkhorst Spruit, 188 ; 
near Dalmanutha, 192; believed to 
be threatening Machadodorp, 192; 
disposes his followers, 196; wishes 
to protect Machadodorp, Lyden- 
burg, and Barberton, 196; said to 
be at Godwaan Station, 204; dis- 
mantles artillery at Hector Spruit, 
210; still at large, 267; mistaken 
tactics, 276; at Bakenlagte, 293; 
escorted by 2nd batt., 306; in 
favour of peace, 306. 

Botha, mrs., 167. 

Botha’s Drift, 249. 

Bothaville, 152. 

Bourne-May, J. B. S.: record, 351. 

Bouverie, G. Pleydell-: maj. 1st batt. 
on blockhouse line, 275, 280-3, 
299; commandant at Williston, 
284; sent to Rosmead, 284; mem- 
ber of court for trial of Kritzinger, 
302; record, 340; It.-col., 357. 

Boyd, J.: qrm., record, 359; sgt.- 
maj. Gds. depot and 3rd batt., 362. 

Brabazon, gen.: Yeomanry, 137. 

Brabazon, A. C., see Acheson, visc. 

Brabazon, hon. E. W. M. M.: re- 
cord, 349. 

Braddock, E. (1): regtl. It.-col, 355. 

Braddock, E. (2): regtl. lt.-col., 355. 

Brak River, 236, 244. 

Brand, hon. H., see Dacre, lord. 

Brand, J. C.: record, 349; adjt. 3rd 
batt., 358. 

Brand, sir J. H.: pres. O.F.S., 8, 247. 

Brand Kop, 123-4. 

Brandfort, 129, 130, 141-2. 

Brandvallei Drift, 113, 114. 

Brett, C. E.: lt. rst batt., 138, 331; 
wounded, 179; record, 347. 

Brett, hon. M. V. B.: record, 348. 

Bridcutt, J. H.: drill-sgt., in dis- 
patches, 337; sgt.-maj. 2nd batt., 

6: 


362. 

Bridgeman, J.: regtl. It.-col., 355. 

Bridges, W.: sgt. C.Gds., in dis- 
patches, 337. 

Brigades, see Guards Brigade; In- 
fantry; Cavalry. 

British South Africa Company, 12. 

Britstown, 237, 294, 295, 299, 304. 
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Britstown Bugle, 295. 

Britten, F. C. R.: record, 353. 

Broadwood, gen.: 2nd Cavalry Bde., 
102, 131, 132, 140, 177. 

Brockelhurst, J. H.: record, 349. 

Broken Bridge, 209. 

Bronkfontein Station, 226. 

Bronkhorst Spruit, 179, 183, 188, 
189. 

Brotherton, W. T.: sup.-clerk, C. 
Gds., 362. 

Broughton, R.J.P.: solicitor C.Gds., 
361. 

Brown, G. H.: 2nd It. 2nd batt., 295, 
296, 334; record, 347; adjt., 358. 

Browne, hon. M. H. D., record, 353. 

Brugspruit, 191, 193, 240; Station, 
188, 190, 191-2. 

Brussels Siding, 305-6. 

Bryce, C. A.: It. transport officer rst 
batt., 326, 331, 332; at Pienaar’s 
Poort Station, 186; at De Aar, 
236; at Naauwpoort, 266; at Cape 
Town, 275; att. Gds. Mounted 
Infantry on blockhouse line, 282; 
return to England, 310; in dis- 
patches, 336; record, 346. 

Bucharest, peace of, 322. 

Buffelshoek, 263. 

Bulfontein, 256, 280. 

Buller, sir Redvers Henry: at army 
manceuvres (1898), 2; at opening 
of Boer War, 18; at Cape Town, 
22; in Natal, 22; decides on relief 
of Kimberley, 23; orders for 
march on Kmnberley, 26; failure 
to relieve Ladysmith, 87; 2nd 
attempt to relieve Ladysmith, 92; 
plan for march on Bloemfontein, 
92-3; in advance on Pretoria, 140; 
at Newcastle, 152; repair of Natal 
railway, 183; not yet ready for 
eastward advance, 183; in south- 
east Transvaal, 183-4; at Volks- 
rust, 190; at Belfast, 197, 199; at 
Bergendal, 199-200; at Machado- 
dorp, 201; at Blaauwbosch Farm, 
201; at Lyndenburg, 202, 204-5. 

Burghersdorp, 231-2, 254, 258. 

Burghersdorp-Venterstad road, 255. 

Burton, A. C.: 2nd It. 2nd batt., 40, 
325; wounded, 39; record, 346. 

Burton, S. J.: record, 348. 

Butler, lord Newtown: (afterw. earl 
of Lanesborough), capt. 2nd batt., 
325, 334; copies map of Orange 
River—Kimberley district, 24; at 
Belmont, 38 ; at Modder River, 58, 
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59, 62, 63; at Magersfontein Hill, 
78, 81, 82, 84; at Glen Siding, 127; 
at Kaapmuiden, 209; returns to 
Pretoria, 215; rejoins from Eng- 
land, 230; on blockhouse line, 279; 
at Klerksdorp 292; at Naauwpoort, 
295; in blockhouse, 299; at Bloem- 
fontein, 329; at Donkerhoek, 330; 
record, 342. 
Byng, hon. J. H.: It.-col., 249. 


Cadogan, earl of: regtl. col., 354. 

Caesar, J.: regtl. It.-col., 355. 

Caledon River, 224, 225, 244. 

Calvinia, 237. 

Cambridge (England), Smuts and 
McNeile at, 306. 

Cambridge, Adolphus, duke of, 1, 
20; regtl. col., 354. 

Cambridge, duchess of, 1. 

Cambridge Cottage, 1. 

Camdeboo Mountains, 264, 
301, 302. 

Cameron Highlanders, 132, 133- 

Campbell, A. W. G.: record, 350. 

Campbell, G. A.: record, 350; adjt. 
ist batt., 358. 

Campbell, hon. J. B.: record, 341. 

Campbell, J. V.: It. & adjt. 2nd batt., 
358; Modder River, 58; Magers- 
fontein Hill, 82; at Pochefstroom, 
226; staff-officer, &c. at Pochef- 
stroom ; 227; asst.-staff-officer at 
De Aar, 236; escorts Kritzinger to 
Kroomstad and back, 302; delivers 
letter to gen. Meyer's sister, 302; 
on embarkation, 325; at Bloem- 
fontein, 329; at Donkerhoek, 330; 
on landing in England, 334; in dis- 
patches and D.S.O., 336; record, 


269, 


344. 

Cape Coast Castle, 3. 

Cape Colony (1836), 8; De Wet and, 
221, 224, 225; Roberts’s steps for 
its protection, 221; French in, 
269; martial law in, 232, 238; 
divided into ‘areas’, 296; in 1902, 
300; see also under separate towns. 

Eastern, 87, 92-3. 
Northern, 232. 

Cape Garrison Artillery, 266, 290. 

Cape Mounted Rifles, 252, 308. 

Cape Town: Buller at, 22; 2nd batt. 
at, 22; Codrington at, 90; Roberts 
at or near, 91, 95, 126; Kelly- 
Kenny’s Division at, 91; Kitche- 
ner, 95; 1st batt. at, 217; sir H. 
Settle at, 231, 237; It. Chandos- 
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Pole-Gell at, 252; Gds. Mounted 
Infantry at, 275; Smuts and 
Maritz near, 276; lord Romilly at, 
304-5; Smuts at, 306. 

Green Point Camp, 309-10. 
Capper, T.: It.-col., 280, 307. 
Carcase Hill, 193. 

Carleton, Dudley, see Dorchester. 

Carleton Siding, 270, 272, 273, 279. 

Carnarvon, 237, 280, 282, 283, 304; 
Road, 284. 

Carnarvon-Victoria 
283, 300-1. 

Carnell, F. J.: cr.-sgt. and batt., 334; 
sgt.-maj. Gds. depot and 3rd 
batt., 362. 

Carolina, 190, 205. 

Carollus Poort, 268, 272. 

Carrington, sir F.: It.-gen. Rhode- 
sian Field Force, 228. 

Carroll, L. G. C. (lord Petre): re- 
cord, 351. 

Case, T. E.: capt. rst batt., at Pre- 
toria, 217; near Boschrand, 219; 
at Odendaal Stroom Drift, 223; 
at Appelfontein, 237; at Cradock, 
268; at Naauwpoort, 269; on I 
June 1901, 332; on landing in 
England, 334; record, 342. 

Castra, 238. 

Cauldfield, T. U., see Northland. 

Cavalry Brigade: 135; Ist, 120; and, 
120; jrd, 120, 123, 136-7; 4th, 
134, 136-7. 

Cavalry Division, French’s, 


West front, 


123, 


146. 
Chamberlain, rt. hon. Joseph, 14-17. 
Chandos-Pole-Gell, H. A.: 

It. 2nd batt.: at Belmont, 38; 
taken prisoner, 88; rejoins, 165; 
posted to rst batt., 165; on em- 
barkation, 325. 

It. 1st batt.: at Norvals Pont, 
222; at Cape Town, 252; with 
Codrington, 252; temp. qrm., re- 
linquishes duties, 265 ; at Donker- 
hoek, 330; on 23 July 1900, 331; 
on 1 June 1901, 332; transf. to 
2nd batt., 302. 

capt. 2nd batt. : transferred, 302; 
member of court for trial of Krit- 
zinger, 302; at Cradock, 309; on 
landing in England, 334. 

trecord, 343. 

Chaplin, T: regtl. It.-col., 356. 
Chelsea, see London. 

Chermside, gen.: 3rd Division, 137. 
Cheshire Yeomanry, 235. 
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Chester-Martin, capt.: Rimington’s 
Guides, ror. 
Chinnery, E. F.: record, 351. 
Christian Victor, prince, 218. 
Christie-Miller, E. G.: lt. 2nd batt., 
3343 record, 347; adjt. rst batt., 


358. 
Churchill, Charles: regtl. col., 354. 
Churchill, G.: regtl. It.-col., 355. 
Churchill, Spencer: It. 3rd_ batt. 
Gren.Gds., 291. 
Churchill, Winston, 191-2. 
City Imperial Volunteers (‘ C.I.V.’), 
172, 173. 
Clanwilliam, 237. 
Clark, W. D.: record, 349. 
Clarke, maj.: V.I.R., 239. 
Clarke, G.: cr.-sgt. 2nd batt., 334. 
Clements, gen.: at Norvals Pont, 
125. 
Clifford, R.: cr.-sgt. 1st batt., 327. 
Clothing, 318-19. 
Clutterbuck, T. R.: record, 350. 
Clyde, lord (1860): regtl. col., 354. 
Cocks, J. C. S.: record, 351. 
Codrington, Sir A. E.: record, 339. 
regtl. It.-col., 356. 
Ps.C., 21. 
maj. comdg. 2nd batt., 5. 
It.-col. rst batt., 357: from Malta 
to S. Africa, 20; at Orange River 
Station, 24, 29; Kimberley Relief 
Force, 29; at Witteputs Siding, 
29; at Thomas’s Farm, 30; at Bel- 
mont, 32, 41; at Coldstream Hill, 
33; at Swinkpan, 43; after Gras- 
pan, 45-6; at Modder River, 53, 
54, 55, 62; at Magersfontein Hill, 
71-4, 78, 79, 84; wounded, 80, 86; 
in dispatches, and bt.-col., 42, 86, 
335; resumes command, 90; wins 
race, 90; at Modder River Station, 
93; sees Roberts at Modder River 
Camp, 95; ordered to send ¢ batt. 
to Magersfontein Hill, 98-9; on 
Boer prisoners at Klip Drift, 108— 
9; at Glen Siding, 127, 128; 
wounded, 129; invalided, 129; re- 
joins, 251; at Naauwpoort, 251-2, 
265-6, 308; against Kritzinger, 
252; co-operates with col. Crabbe, 
252, 253, 255; at Norvals Pont, 
252, 258; at Doornkloof, 253; at 
Venterstad, 253-6; proposal to 
march to Rhenosterfontein, 254- 
5; at Rhenosterfontein, 256; at 
Bischuitfontein, 256; at Bulfon- 
tein, 256; on Orange near Venter- 
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stad, 257; at Ondefontein Farm, 
258; at Olive Siding, 258; on 
blockhouse line, 265-84; at 
Schombie, 269, 270; inspects line, 
273; at Carlton Siding—Bamboes 
Bridge line, 273; transfers head- 
quarters to Steynsburg, 273; 
visits dentist, 279-80; at Victoria 
West and Gemboksfontein, 283; 
at Victoria West Road Station, 
307; at Bailey, 308-9; on embar- 
kation, 327; on 1 June 1901, 332; 
Union Jack presented to C. block- 
houses by, 333. 

Codrington, sir W.: regtl. col., 354. 

Coetzee’s Drift, 142, 143. 

Coldstream Guards: 

1885-99: quartered in United 
Kingdom, 1; in Jubilee celebra- 
tions, I; magazine rifles issued to, 
2; at army manceuvres, 3; mobil- 
ized for S. Africa, 19-20; part of 
Kimberley Relief Force, 26-42; 
after battle of Modder River, 
65-6; massed drums play after 
Magersfontein Hill, 89, 

1900-02: part of Gds.Mounted 
Infantry batt., 275, 304; descrip- 
tion of Gds. blockhouse, 333; hon- 
ours and rewards, 335-8. 

1913: reservists reviewed, 321. 

Coldstream Guards: 1st batt.: 

1885-1900: at Windsor, 1 ; excel 
in signalling, 4; in Diamond Jubi- 
lee celebrations, 4; at Gibraltar, 7, 
19; detailed for S. Africa, 18; at 
Wellington Barracks, 20; reser- 
vists attached to, 20, 328; ineli- 
gibles transferred to 3rd batt., 
328; strength on embarkation, 21, 
327-8; uneventful voyage, 24; at 
Orange River Station, 24, 27, 29; 
joins Kimberley Relief Force, 29; 
at Belmont, 31-6, 39-41; at Gras- 
pan, 43, 44-6; at Modder River, 
50-64; officers in dispatches, 64; 
attack on Magersfontein Hill, 7o— 
1, 73-5, 78, 80, 82-6; after attack, 
89-92, 96, 98. — 

1900: pursuit of Cronje, 105, 
108, 109; at Poplar Grove, 113, 
114-19; at Bloemfontein, 124, 
125, 131, 132, 138, 220; at Glen 
Siding, 127, 129, 130; at Kaffir 
River Station, 132-4; at Spring- 
field, 134; with Roberts to Pre- 
toria, 141-55, 157-65; at Pretoria, 
168; at Diamond Hill, 171-5, 
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178-9; at Donker Poort, 182, 184; 
at Donkerhoek, 185, 187, 330; in 
advance to Middelburg, 186, 189, 
191, 193, 194; at Belfast, 197-200; 
to Koomati Poort and back, 198, 
201, 204-6, 208, 211-12; at Hei- 
delberg, 217, 219; at Pretoria, &c., 
217, 219, 220-2; on south bank of 
Orange River, 222-4; at De Aar, 
236; officers, 331. 

igor: hunting De Wet, 238, 
241-2; with col. Codrington, 251; 
on blockhouse line, 265-84, 299; 
rewards, 275; officers, 332. 

1902: on Carnarvon-Victoria 
West front, 300-1; at Cape Town, 
309-10; returns to England, 309- 
10; inspected, 311. 

1907: new colours, 319. 

1910: at funeral of Edward VII, 
319. 

1911: at coronation of George 
V, 319; strike duty, 320. 

1913: reviewed, 321. 

1914: at Aldershot, 322; part of 
ist Gds.Bde., 322. 

see also Guards Brigade; Infan- 
try (11th Division). 

Coldstream Guards: 2nd batt.: 

1885-1900: at funeral of duchess 
of Cambridge, 1; at Chelsea Bar- 
racks, 1; at army mancuvres, 3; 
excel in signalling, 4; against king 
of Ashanti, 3-4; detailed for S. 
Africa, 18; at Wellington Bar- 
racks, 19, 20; reservists attached 
to, 20; embarks, 20; strength, 21, 
325-6; uneventful voyage, 21; 
at Cape Town, 22; at ‘Orange 
River Station, 23-4; joins Kim- 
berley Relief Force, 29; at Bel- 
mont, 34-5, 37-41; at Graspan, 
44-6; at Modder River, 50-64; 
officers in dispatches, 64; attack on 
Magersfontein Hill, 65, 70-1, 73- 
7, 80-6; after attack, 88-90, 92, 
95-6, 98. 

1900: pursuit of Cronje, 104-9; 
at Poplar Grove, 113-19; at 
Bloemfontein, 124, 126, 131, 132, 
138, 329; at Kaffir River Station, 
132-4; at Springfield, 134; ad- 
vance on Leeuwkop, 135-6; with 
Roberts to Pretoria, 141-2, 144, 
149, 151, 153, 155-65; at Pretoria, 
168; at Diamond Hill, 171-3, 179; 
at Donker Poort Hill, 176; at Don- 
kerhoek, 178, 185, 187, 330; at 
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Donker Poort, 182, 184; in ad- 
vance to Middelburg, 186, 189- 
94; at Belfast, 196-200; to Koo- 
mati Poort and back, 201-4, 207, 
209-10, 213; at Pretoria, 217-18, 
225-6; at Orange River Station, 
225, 230, 231; at Bronkfontein 
and Frederikstad, 226, 228-30; at 
Potchefstroom, 226; at Johannes- 
burg, 226, 229, 231; at Klerks- 
dorp, 228-30; at Mendelsohn’s 
Farm, 228-9; at Machavie, 229- 
30; hunting De Wet, 231-3, 235; 
at De Aar, 235. 

1901: at De Aar, 251; on block- 
house line, 279; at Graaff Reinet, 
288-90, 295. 

1902: at Graaff Reinet, 296, 
297, 301, 309, 310; on blockhouse 
line, 299, 307; escorts Smuts and 
others to Vereeniging, 306; in de- 
fence of Aberdeen, 307; detach- 
ment entrains for Cape Town, 
309; returns to England, 310-11; 
distribution on landing, 334; in- 
spected, 311; improvements in 
musketry, 313-14. 

1910: at funeral of Edward VII, 
319. 

1911: at coronation of George 
V, 319; strike duty, 320. 

1913: reviewed, 321. 

1914: at Windsor, 322; part of 
4th Gds.Bde., 322. 

see also Guards Brigade; In- 
fantry (11th Division). 

Coldstream Guards: 3rd batt.: 

1897-8: batt. formed, 4-7. 

1899: at Tower of London, 19; 
augmented by men of 1st and 2nd 
batts. not eligible for foreign ser- 
vice, 19; ineligibles from 1st batt., 
328; reservists attached to, 20; in 
S. African War, 325. 

1900: in S. African War, 92. 

1901: in S. African War, 295. 

1906: proposed disbandment, 
317, 318. 

1906-11: in Egypt, 317; at me- 
morial service for Edward VII 
(1910), 319. 

1911: at coronation of George 
V, 319; strike duty, 320. 

1913: reviewed, 321. 

1914: at Chelsea Barracks, 322; 
part of 4th Gds.Bde., 322. 

see also Guards Brigade. 

‘Coldstream Hill’, see Belmont. 
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Cole, It.: V.LR., 263. 
Colenbrander, J.: It.-col. Kitche- 
ner’s Fighting Scouts, 238. 
Coleridge, maj., 59. 
Colesberg, 123, 231-3, 241, 247-50, 
272, 287; Bridge, 24y; Junction, 


234. 

Colley, sir G. P.: maj.-gen., 9. 

Colonial troops, 131. 

Colvile, sir Henry: 

maj.-gen. 1st or Gds.Bde.: ap- 
pointed, 19; instructions for offen- 
sive tactics, 24; orders before Bel- 
mont, 32; in attack on ‘ Cold- 
stream Hill? » 33; ordered to at- 
tack ‘ Mont Blanc ’, 36; Graspan, 
44, 45; Modder River, 53, 59-60, 
62; against retirement at Magers- 
fontein, 85; attaches hon. L. 
Dawnay to his staff, go. 
maj.-gen. gth Division: ap- 

pointed, 95; at Sannah’s Post 
waterworks, 132; against De Wet, 
135. See also Infantry (9th 
division). 

Colville, R. A.: record, 350. 

Connaught, duke of, 2. 

Conolly, maj.: 82nd battery R.F.A., 


173. 

Consolidated Goldfields, 12. 

Cookhouse, 263. 

Coomissie Bridge, 225. 

Cooper, A.: capt. R.A.M.C., go. 

Corbett, sir R. J.: record, 352. 

Cornwallis, E. H. J. (lord Eliot): 
record, 351. 

Cornwallis, R. (visc. Hawarden): 
record, 352. 

Cony, hon. H. L.: regtl. It.-col., 5 
356. 

Cowell, A.: regtl. It.-col., 355. 

Cowling, W.: cr.-sgt. and batt., 334. 

Crabbe, col.: 3rd batt. Gren.Gds.: 
at Thomas’s Farm, 30; wounded, 
36; in charge of Boer prisoners, 
109; at surrender of Bloemfon- 
tein, 124; at Glen Siding, 128; 
wounded, 129; his unfortunate 
encounter, 140; in advance on 
Germiston, 157; at Petrusville, 
232, 234; near Philipstown, 241, 
257; at Philipstown, 242-3; wi! 
Henniker, 241, 243-9, 251; with 
Plumer, 245-9; wi ton, 
252, 253, 255; operating against 
Kritzinger, 252, 257, 273-4; at 
Steynsburg, 253, 259; on way to 
Tweefontein, 255; at Bischuit- 
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fontein, 256; at Bulfontein, 256; 
causes retirement of Maritz and 
Theron, 277; on blockhouse line, 
280, 282, 283. 

Cradock, 268, 296, 308-11. 

Cradock district, 252, 260. 

Cradock-Port Elizabeth Railway,261. 

Cradock-Rosmead Railway, 298. 

Craven, earl of: regtl. col., 354. 

Crawfurd, R. B.J., see Smith. 

Crawley, maj. (formerly Gren.Gds.): 
Imperial Yeomanry, 261, 264. 

Crewe, col., 257, 260. 

Crichton, Hon. G. A. C.: It. 3rd 
batt.: adjt. attached rst batt. at 
Donkerhoek, 185, 330, 358; maj. 
Granville Smith's adjt. at De Aar, 
236; returns to England, 266; at- 
tached 2nd batt. as Henniker’s 
statf-officer at Colesberg, 251; 
wounded, 262, 266; rejoins Ist 
batt., 265-6; at Graaff Reinet, 
287; on 23 July 1900, 331; on 
1 June 1901, 332; record, 344. 

Crocodile River, 187, 207, 210, 212. 

Crompton-Roberts, maj.: 3rd_ batt. 
Gren.Gds., 231. 

Cronje, Piet: Jameson and, 13; at 
Modder River, 49-50; at Island 
Hotel, 52; after Modder River, 67, 
68; after Magersfontein Hill, 70, 
94-5; accuses It. Chandos-Pole- 
Gell of being a spy, 88; possi- 
bility of defeating him by ap- 
proach from west, 94; necessity of 
misleading him at Modder River, 
94; sends for his wife and family, 
95; defeated at Klip Drift, 97; 
assisted by De Wet, 112; pursuit 
of him, 100-10; unconditional 
surrender, 107; surly expression, 
108; Jameson raiders and, 158-9. 

Cronje, mrs., 95, 107-8. 

Crooke-Lawless, W. R.: surg.-maj. 
1st batt., 121, 236, 328; in dis- 
patches and surg.-It.-col., 336; 
record, 360. 

Croquet, 254. 

Crossley, sir Saville: capt. 7oth Im- 
perial Yeomanry, 261. 

Cubitt, H. A.: record, 352. 

Cumberland, duke of: regtl. col., 
354. 

Curtis, T, L. C.: record, 351. 

Cutts, lord: regtl. col., 354. 


Dacre, lord (hon. H. Brand): regtl. 
It.-col., 355. 
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Daggaboers Nek, 263. 

Dalgety, col.: colonial troops, 131, 
134. 

Dallimore, maj.: V.I.R., 250. 

Dalmanutha, 192, 196. 

Dam Plaats, 253. 

Damfontein, 136-7. 

Daniell, N. A.: record, 351. 

Darell, G. M.: record, 348. 

Darell, W. H. V.: record, 345. 

It. 2nd batt.: signalling officer, 
107, 288; transport officer, 153; at 
Colesberg, 153, 232; at Desolation 
Hill, 288; on embarkation, 325; 
at Bloemfontein, 329; at Donker- 
hoek, 320. 

capt. 3rd batt.: at coronation of 
George V, 319; p.5.c. 1914, 322. 

Darling, 276. 

Darwin, C. J. W.: record, 353. 

Dassiefontein, 280. 

Davies, F.: maj. Gren.Gds., 159. 

Davis, H.: pte. 2nd batt., 163. 

Dawnay, A. G. C.: record, 351; adjt. 
2nd batt., 358. 

Dawnay, G. P.: 1st batt.: 

and It.: visited by his father, 
90; on embarkation, 327; on 23 
July 1900, 331. 

It.: at Norvals Pont, 253; near 
Klip Plaat, 255; A.D.C. to gen. 
Bruce Hamilton, 275; at Donker- 
hoek, 330; on 1 June 1901, 332; 
in dispatches and D.S.O., 336. 

capt.: P.s.c. 1910, 322. 

record, 346. 

Dawnay, hon. Lewis: It.-col. for- 
merly C.Gds., extra A.D.C. to sir 
Henry Colvile, 89-90. 

Dawson, D. F. R.: It.-col., p.s.c. 
1879, 21; military attaché in Paris, 
1899, 21; record, 339. 

Dawson, R. L.: It. rst batt., at 
Bloemfontein, 132; in charge of 
armoured trains, 266, 271; at 
Carollus Poort, 268; on 1 June 
1901, 332; record, 346. 

Dawson, V. J.: It.-col. 3rd_batt., 
5-6, 357; promoted to command 
I.Gds., 220; record, 340. 

De Aar, 22, 230-2, 235, 236, 243 
248, 251, 260, 265, 269, 272, 287 

De Aar Junction, 25. 

De Aar—Hopetown-Kimberley Rail- 
way, 242. 

De Beers Company 12. 

Deelfontein, 235. 

Defence Mounted Troops, 291. 
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De Kaap Goldfields, 207. 

De Kalk Ford, 245. 

De Kiel Drift, 96. 

De Klerks Kraal Drift, 146. 

Delagoa Bay Railway, 167, 183, 184, 
196, 202. 

De la Rey, Jacob: at Graspan, 43, 
44; after Graspan, 48; at Modder 
River, 50; after Modder River, 67, 
68; understood folly of inactivity, 
94; obtains sanction for new 
offensive, 130; near Brandfort, 
141; scouts notion of acknowledg- 
ing defeat, 167; after Diamond 
Hill, 177-8; at Zillikat’s Nek and 
Horn’s Nek, 185, 218; still at large, 
267; defeats Methuen, 300. 

De Lisle, col.: Mounted Infantry, 
164, 177-9, 257- 

Demobilization, 309. 

De Put Bridge, 236. 

Derby, lord, see Stanley, sir F. A. 

Derbyshire Regiment, rst  batt., 
172-6. 

Derdepoort, 186. 

Desolation Hill, see Graaff Reinet. 

De Trafford, H. E.: record, 352. 

De Wet, Christian: Cronje’s second- 

in-command, 94; engagement 

with French, 96, 97; assists Cron- 
je, 112; strength and weakness of 
his position, 112-13; after Poplar 

Grove, 119; at Abraham’s Kraal 

Heights, 120; obtains sanction for 

new offensive, 130; at Sannah’s 

Post, 131; near Dewetsdorp, 134- 

5, 137; attacks British line, 161; 

in Orange River Colony, 167; 

Methuen’s success against, 171; 

districts in Orange River Colony 

invaded by, 183; crosses the Vaal, 

194; followed by Methuen, 194; 

first De Wet hunt, 194; through 

Olifant Nek, 195; Sir Ian Hamil- 

ton and, 195 ; abandons investment 

of Frederikstad, 219; in NW. 

Orange River Colony, 219; at 

Doornberg, 221; defeated at 

Bothaville, 221; plans invasion of 

Cape Colony, 221, 224; near 

Geneva Siding, 221; near Kroon- 

stad, 221; through Thabanchu- 

Ladybrand line, 221, 223, 225; 

before Dewetsdorp, 221; compels 

its capitulation, 223; said to be 
moving south, 223; changes in 
appearance, 223; at Tafelberg, 

223-4; joined by Hertzog and 
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others, 224; apparently desperate 
position, 224-5; hunting De Wet, 
231-50; traced by receipts, 243; 
grieved over loss of guns, 245-6; 
final escape, 249; still at large, 
267; mistaken policy, 276; es- 
corted by 2nd batt., 306; against 
Peace, 306. 

Dewetsdorp, 134-7, 221, 223. 
Bloemfontein Road, 134. 
-Thabanchu Road, 135. 

De Winton, W.: record, 352. 

Diamond Hill, 166-80; attack be- 
gun, 170-1; occupation of, 173-4; 
casualties, 179. 

Dickson, gen.: 4th Cavalry Bde., 
134; governor of Middelburg, 192. 

Diepsloot, 161. 

Dingaan, Zulu king, 197. 

Dispatch riders, native, 288. 

Disselfontein, 245. 


‘ Distinguishing Marks’ of Boer 


leaders, 223. 


Divisions, see Infantry. 


Dodd, T.: pte., in dispatches, 337. 


Donkerhoek: 11th Division near, 


169; col. Henniker injured at, 179; 
and the advance to Middelburg, 
181-95; football match at, 187, 
330; other references, 172, 174, 
176, 178, 185, 192, 331. 

Heights of, 170. 

Ridge, 170, 188. 

Donker Poort, 172, 181, 182; Hill, 
174-8; Ravine, 171. 

Doornberg, 221, 240. 

Doornkloof, 250, 253, 257, 280. 

Doornkop, 156, 158-9. 

Doorn River, 239. 

Doorn Spruit, 147. 

Doran, B.: col.: at Graaff Reinet, 
264; pursuit of Kritzinger, 278; 
on blockhouse line, 280, 281, 283; 
pursuit of Smuts, 291; of Van der 
Venter, 291; opposition to Wes- 
sels, 297 ; operating against Fouché 
and Malan, 301, 302. 

Doran, W.: col.: president military 
court at Graaff Reinet, 290. 

Dorchester, lord (D. W. Carleton): 
regtl. It.-col., 356. 

Dormer, C. M. C.: record, 353- 

Dornbosch, 263. 

areas Regiment: 2nd batt., 
265. 

Douglas, It.-col., 294. 

Deaeit Cc. W. H.: maj.-gen., 
228. 
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Douglas-Pennant, Hon. C.: It. 1st 
batt.: qrm. at Glen Siding, 128; 
at Philipstown, 241; at Naauw- 
poort, 266; at Plewman’s Siding, 
268; on blockhouse line, 282; en- 
trains for Cape Town, 309; on 
embarkation, 327; at Donkerhoek, 
330; act.-paymaster, 331; on 23 
July 1900, 331; on 1 June 1901, 
332; in dispatches, 42, 336; re- 
cord, 345. 
Dreiputs, 102. 
Dress, 20, 136, 139, 151, 188. 
Dreyfus, capt., 16. 
Driefontein, 120, 121, 156, 234; and 
Poplar Grove, 111-24. 
Drives, 300. 
Drummond-Hay, J. A. G.: 
record, 347, 357- 
1st batt.: maj.: at Modder 
River, 56; at Magersfontein Hill, 
79, 80, 82, 84; at Waterval Boven, 
204; at Aliwal North, 223; at De 
Aar, 236, 251; at Naauwpoort, 
265; at Steynsburg, 270, 273; on 
blockhouse line, 273, 281, 283; on 
embarkation, 327; on 23 July 1900, 
331; on 1 June rgo1, 332. 

bt.-It.-col., 275; at Thebus, 
308-9; commanding reservists, 
309; in dispatches, 335. 

Dunsany, lord: 2nd It. rst batt., 
328; record, 346. 

Du Preez Drift, 146. 

Durban, 8, 22. 

Dust-storms, 89, 90, 93. 

Du Toit, It. adjt.: State Artillery 
Barracks, Pretoria, 165. 

Dypble, W.: cr.-sgt. 1st batt., 327; in 
dispatches, 337. 

Dysentery, 66, 92. 


Earle, S., capt.: on special service, 
21; killed, 64; record, 341; regtl. 
adjt., 358. 

East London, 126. 

East Surrey Regiment, 272. 

Edenburg, 125-6, 134, 225. 

Edendale, 182, 187. 

Edward VII: birthday, 294-5; coro- 
nation, 309; inspects 1st and 2nd 
batts., 311; presents colours to Ist 
batt., 319; funeral ceremonies, 319. 

Edwards, G. J.: record, 349; adjt. 
and batt., 358. 

Eensgevonden Station, 143-4. 

Eerste Fabrieken, 189; Station, 167, 
181, 
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Egerton, A. G. E.: It. 2nd batt., 288, 
334; record 346; adjt., 358. 

Egerton, J. E.: record, 348. 

Egypt, 5, 317. 

Eight-Company system, 321. 

Elandsfontein, 157, 158, 201, 259. 

Elands Kloof, 248. 

Elandspoort Pass, 201. 

Elands River Station, 182, 187, 189. 

Eldridge, R. E.: pte., in dispatches, 


337: 
Eliot, lord, see Cornwallis, E. H. J. 
Eljes Vlakte, 243, 244. 

Elliott, H. S. R.: 2nd It. 3rd batt., 
transferred to Ist, 265, 332; 
record, 347. 

Elswick guns, 235. 

Enslin, 43, 46; Station, 45-6, 66, 
96. 

Enteric, 66, 114, 127, 191, 226, 288, 
293- 

Equipment, 19, 139, 188, 318-19. 

Erasmus, maj.: State Artillery Bar- 
racks, Pretoria, 165. 

Erskine-Murray, It.: Artillery, on 
armoured train, 190. 

Esher, lord, 318. 

Essex Regiment: 1st batt., 219. 

Eton College Chronicle, 187. 

Ewart, J.: It.-col.: bde.-maj. High- 
land Bde., 73. 

Executive Rand, the, 205. 

Expeditionary Force, 318, 320-2. 

Falmouth, visc.: regtl. It.-col., 256. 

Fane, H. N.: record, 350. 

Farquhar, F. D.: It. 2nd batt., 65, 
96, 236; in dispatches, 336; capt. 
P.s.c. 1909, 322; record, 344. 

Farquhar, H. W.: It. 2nd batt., 65. 

Fauresmith, 94. 

Feilding, Aloysius, R. E. 
Feilding): record, 350. 

Feilding, G. P. T.: capt. 1st batt., 24, 
25, 34, 55, 84, 85, 127; on em- 
barkation, 327; in dispatches and 
D.S.O., 42, 336; It.-col. 3rd batt., 
321, 322, 357; record, 342. 

Feilding, hon. P.: regtl. lt.-col., 356. 

Ferreira, Boer commander, 97. 

Ferreira Siding, 132, 134. 

Fetherstonhaugh, maj.-gen., 23, 59. 

Field, H.: cr.-sgt. rst batt., 327. 

Field Artillery, 140, 176. 

Field Battery: 18th, 27, 34, 56, 75; 
62nd, 75; 75th, 27, 37, 56. 

Finch, J. C. W.: record, 352. 

Fincham’s Farm, 28. 

Fischer, mr., 15. 


(vise. 
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Fish River, 263; see also Great Fish 
River. 

Fish River Station, 95, 260, 298. 

Fitzroy, G. R.: regtl. It.-col., 356. 

Fletcher, W. A. L.: It. Imperial 
Yeomanry, 233. 

Flockett, T.: pte. C.Gds., in dis- 
patches, 337. 

Florida, 156. 

Follett, G. B. S.: 2nd It. rst batt., 
81, 86, 327; record, 346. 

Folliot, J.: regtl. It.-col., 355. 

Football Match at Donkerhoek, 187, 
330. 

Fort Schantz Kop, 162, 164. 

Fouché: and Malan, 300, 301, 303- 
4, 306-7; his surrender, 308. 

Four-Company system, 321. 

Fourteen Streams, 152. 

France, 322. 

Francis Ferdinand, archduke, 323. 

Franco-German conflict, 320. 

Franschmans Kop, 278. 

Fraserburg, 237, 239. 

-Victoria West Road, 282. 
Frederick of Hesse-Cassel, 1. 
Frederick, sir C. A. A.: record, 340. 
Frederikstad, 219, 226, 228, 292. 
Free State, see Orange Free State. 
Freeman-Thomas, hon. G. F.: re- 

cord, 353. 

Fremantle, A. L.: regtl. It.-col., 
356. 

Fremantle, G.: 1st batt.: capt., bt.- 
maj., 185, 241, 265, 281, 331, 3323 
record, 342. 

Fremantle, J.: regtl. It.-col., 355. 

French, sir John: field-marshall: It.- 
gen. 1st Cavalry Bde.: at Modder 
River Station, 93; near Enslin 
Station, 96; on the Modder, 96, 
97; defeats Cronje and enters 
Kimberley, 97, 101; sets out after 
Cronje, 102; critical position, 102; 
weakness unsuspected by Cronje, 
102; erroneously reported to have 
captured large number of enemy, 
111; orders to him before Poplar 
Grove, 115; outflanks Boers, 116— 
17; near Abraham’s Kraal, 119- 
20; near Bloemfontein, 120, 123; 
near Karee Siding, 130; advance 
on Dewetsdorp, 136; in advance 
on Pretoria, 140; seizes De Klerks 
Kraal Drift and Du Preez Drift, 
146; reinforces Roberts at Small- 
deel, 146; at Zand River, 147; at 
Valsch River, 149; near Kroon- 
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stad, 149; Kroonstad surrendered 
to, 150; at junction of Honing 
Spruit and Rhenoster River, 152; 
crosses Vaal River, 154; at Reit- 
kuil, 154; to advance on Florida, 
156; at Vlakfontein, 158; endea- 
vours to locate Botha, 168, 169; 
failure to turn enemy’s northern 
flank, 169~70; line of retreat kept 
open after Diamond Hill, 177-8; 
at Tygerpoort Ridge, 184-5; or- 
dered to take over from gen. 
Hutton, 188; to operate near 
Brugspruit Station, 188; wishes to 
include Middelburg in advance 
movement, 188 ; Witfontein opera- 
tions, 189; on Wilge River, 189; 
in Middelburg, 190; crosses Oli- 
fant River, 190; transfers head- 
quarters to Wonderfontein, 194; 
at Geluk Farm, 196; at Belfast, 
197; operations near Belfast, 198; 
at Zwart kopjes, 201 ; moves off for 
Barberton, 202, 205; occupies 
Carolina, 205; captures railway 
engines, 207-8 ; at Barberton, 207; 
created K.C.B., 269; in Cape 
Colony, 269; at Middleburg, 269; 
operations against Scheepers and 
Kritzinger, 273; headquarters at 
Piquetberg, 276; praises Gds. con- 
struction of sangars, 278; at Graaff 
Reinet, 288; ready to lay five to 
four on early peace, 304; in Mur- 
raysburg and Graaff Reinet dis- 
tricts, 307; personal letter to capt. 
Studd, 307; favours four-company 
system, 321. 

Fuller-Maitland, W. A.: 2nd It. 2nd 
batt., 298, 334; record, 347. 

Furneaux, It.: supply officer, 236. 


Gans Vlei, 280. 
Gardener, mr., Kritzinger’s counsel, 
02. 
Gasdham, J. C.: er.-sgt. 2nd batt., 
214, 326, 329; in dispatches, 337. 
Garratt, L. C.: 1st batt.: 
record, 343. 
It., on embarkation, 327. 
capt.: sickness at Kroonstad, 
153; between Boschrand and Hol- 
fontein, 219; near Bethulie Bridge, 
223; Codrington’s staff-officer at 
Naauwpoort, 251-2; adjt. at 
Naauwpoort, 265; on blockhouse 
line, 281; football at Donkerhoek, 
on 23 July 1900, 331; on r June 
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1901, 332; in dispatches and bt.- 
maj., 336. 

Garstin, col., 234. 

Gascon, transport, 20, 22. 

Gatacre, It.-gen.: 3rd Division, 87, 


137. 
Geluk Farm, 196; Ridges, 196. 
Geluks Poort, 243, 244. 
Gemsbokberg, 282. 
Gemsbokfontein, 283, 304-5, 307. 
Geneva Siding, 148, 221. 
George V, coronation ceremonies, 


319. 
German, a: plans to kidnap lord 
Roberts, 193. 


German Emperor, 323. 

Germany, 12, 13, 316, 322-4. 

Germiston, 156-8, 160. 

Gibbs, J. E.: 2nd It. 2nd batt., 288, 
289-90, 294, 334; record, 347; 
adjt. 3rd batt., 358. 

Gibbs, L. M.: record, 352. 

Gibraltar, 5, 7, 19, 20. 

Giesl, baron, 323. 

Gillilan, E. G.: 2nd It. 1st batt., 275, 
281; record, 347. 

Girder Bridge, 268. 

Girling, W. W.: hon. It. & qrm. 1st 
batt., 127, 265, 327, 332; death at 
sea, 301; record, 359. 

Gladstone, rt. hon. W. E., 10. 

Glen, 139. 

Glen Harry Siding, 289. 

Glen Siding, 127, 128. 

Gloucester Regiment, 108. 

Godwaan Station, 204-6. 

Gomn, sir W. M.: regtl. col., 354; 
regtl. It.-col., 355. 

Gooding, G.: qrm., record, 359; 
sgt.-maj. Gds. depot and 3rd batt., 
362. 

Gordon, C. L.: record, 349. 

Gordon Highlanders, 81, 159, 218. 

Gordon-Ives, V. M. G.: record, 352. 

Gore, G. R. T.: record, 351. 

Gore-Langton, F. W.: record, 349. 

Gorras, 280; Farm, 283. 

Gorringe, It.-col., 234, 252, 255-7, 
260, 274, 291. 

Gough, W.: regtl. It.-col., 355. 

Graaff Reinet: Kritzinger’s objec- 
tive, 235; Shute at, 235, 260-1; 
sir Henry Settle’s headquarters at, 
260; Henniker at, 260-1, 264; 
Doran at, 264; description of, 285 ; 
inhabitants unfriendly, 285; 2nd 
batt. at, 285-99; inspected by 
Inigo Jones, 295; draft from 3rd 
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batt. at, 295; permanent military 
court at, 290; Smuts near, 290-1; 
Van der Venter near, 291-2; cele- 
bration of king’s birthday at, 294— 
§;in no. 8 area, 296; Scheepers in 
jail at, 296; Fouché and Malan 
Necessitate operations at, 301; 
Knitzinger’s trial at, 302; thanks- 
giving service, 308. 

Botanical Gardens, ball at, 297. 

Desolation Hill, 288. 

Kaffir Kop, 286. 

Magazine Hill, 286. 

* Palace of Justice’, 290. 
Spandouws Kop, 286, 288. 
Graham, J. H. C.; capt. 3rd_ batt. 
posted to 2nd batt., 295, 334; 

record, 344. 

Grahamstown, 251, 258-9, 302. 

Grahamstown Light Horse, 128. 

Grant, C. J. C.: 1st batt.: 

It.: ‘ Razor Back’, 35 ; wounded, 
40, 185; at Donkerhoek, 185 ; first 
invalided officer to return to S. 
Africa, 185; at Matjesfontein, 252; 
with Codrington, 252; transport 
officer, 253, 275, 307; trains crew 
to work guns at Naauwpoort, 266; 
on armoured trains, 266, 291; on 
embarkation, 327; on 23 July 
1900, 331; on x June 1901, 332; 
adjt. at Cape Town, 310. 

capt.: p.s.c. 1909, 322. 

record, 345; adjt. rst batt., 358. 

Graspan, battle of, 43-6. 

Graves-Sawle, sir F. A.: regtl. 
It.-col., 5, 356; record, 339. 

Graves-Sawle, R. C.: record, 350. 

Great Fish River, 259; see also Fish 
River. 

Green, G.: pte., in dispatches, 337. 

Green Point Camp, 309-10. 

Greene, C.: British Agent at Pre- 
toria, 14, 17. 

Gregge-Hopwood, E. B. G.: record, 
349. 

Grenadier Guards: at army man- 
ceuvres, 3; against king of As- 
hanti, 3-4. 

1st batt.: at Khartoum, 7. 

3rd batt.: detailed for S. Africa, 
18; at Orange River Station, 23; 
at Thomas’s Farm, 30; ‘ Gun 
Hill’, 31-2; ‘ Coldstream Hill’, 
34, 36; ‘ Mont Blanc’, 36-7; Bel- 
mont, 39; Graspan, 45; at Witte- 
kop Farm, 50; Modder River, 53, 
60; Magersfontein Hill, 70-1, 73, 
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78, 79, 81, 82, 84, 85; enter Boer 
trenches, 98; escort Boer prison- 
ers, 109; leave Klip Drift, 113; 
advance on Poplar Grove, 117; at 
surrender of Bloemfontein, 124; 
at Norvals Pont, 125; at Glen 
Siding, 128; at Bloemfontein, 
132; at Kaffir River Station, 132- 
4; at Springfield, 134; near Karee 
Siding, 141-2; at Eensgevonden, 
143-4; at Zand River, 147; ad- 
vance on Bochsrand position, 149; 
at Kroonstad, 151; advance on 
Germiston, 157; at Johannesburg, 
159-60; in final advance on Pre- 
toria, 162-5; finds Guard of Hon- 
our, 165; Diamond Hill, 171; 
Donkerpoort Hill, 176; at Donker 
Poort, 182; set out for Bronkhorst 
Spruit Station, 189; at Olifant 
River Bridge, 193; at Wonder- 
fontein, 194; at Belfast, 197-9; at 
Elandspoort Pass, 201, 202; at 
Waterval Onder, 203-4; at Zilli- 
kats Nek, 217-18; march past 
Roberts at Pretoria, 218; sent to 
Bloemfontein, 219; part with Her- 
bert’s column, 222; at Spring- 
fontein, 222; on S. bank of Orange 
River, 222-4; leaves Pretoria, 225 ; 
at Zoutpan’s Drift, 231; at Hamel- 
fontein Farm, 233; on blockhouse 
line, 272; captures Kritzinger, 278. 

Grenadier Hill, see Belmont. 

Grenfell, H.: It.-col., 234. 

Grey, sir Edward, 322, 323. - 

Grindel, R.: 2nd batt.: hon. It. qrm., 
61, 325, 329, 359; hon. capt. qrm., 
287, 334, 3593 in dispatches, 336; 
record, 359. 

Grobler, at Bakenlagte, 293. 

Groote Dam Pass, 263. 

Grootfontein, 137. 

Grove, C.: cr.-sgt. 1st batt., 328; in 
dispatches, 337. 

Guards Brigade: 

1899: Modder River, 50-64; 
Magersfontein Hill and after, 72, 
85, 87, 89-91, 96. 

1900: advance on Boer en- 
trenchments, 91-2; to protect 
Modder River Camp, 95; across 
the Modder, 96; gen. Pole-Carew 
in command, 96; at disposal of 
Roberts, 98; at Klip Drift, 99, 
103-4; crosses Wilge River, 190; 
after Cronje’s surrender, 111; 
rainstorm near Osfontein, 113; 
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leaves Klip Kraal Drift and Klip 
Drift, 113; at Brandvallei Drift, 
114; advance from Osfontein, 
115-16; Poplar Grove, 113, 115, 
117, 119; advance on Bloemfon- 
tein, 120-4; at Aasvogel Kop, 122; 
at Venters Vlei, 122-3; at Bloem- 
fontein, 125, 126, 132, 138; finds 
Guard for Roberts, 126; at Glen 
Siding, 127; part of new 11th 
Division, 134; advance on Leeuw- 
kop, 135, 136; on Tweede Geluk, 
136; at Damfontein, 136-7; ad- 
vance on Dewetsdorp, 137; on 
Thabanchu, 137; at Grootfontein, 
137; at and near Karee Siding, 
139, 141-2; at and near Eensge- 
vonden, 143-4; reaches Brandfort, 
142; at Smalldeel Junction, 144-5; 
at Welgelegen and Zand River, 
146-7; at Riet Spruit Station and 
Farm, 148-9; advance on Bochs- 
rand position, 149-50; at Kroon- 
stad, 151-2; leaves Honing Spruit 
Siding, 153; at Klip River Station, 
156; advance on Germiston, 1573 
at "Johannesburg, 159-60; in 
final advance on Pretoria, 161-5; 
camped on race-course, 165-6; 
Diamond Hill, 178, 179; Donker- 
hoek, 178; at Sunnyside, 180, 181; 
near Eerste Fabrieken Station, 
181; at Donker Poort, 181-3, 
185; at Pienaar’s Poort Station, 
185-6; towards Witfontein, 188-9; 
Bronkhorst Spruit Station, 189; 
at Bosman’s Kraal, 190; at Brug- 
spruit Station, 190; at Hartebeest- 
fontein, 190; at Belfast, 196-7; 
at Monument Hill, 198; from 
Elandsfontein to Blaauwbosch 
Farm, 201; at Waterval Onder, 
202-4; at Kaapsche Hoop, 206-7; 
at Avoca Station, 207; at De Kaap 
Goldfields, 207; at North Kaap 
Station, 207; at Honey Bird Creek, 
208 ; at Kaapmuiden, 208-9; near 
Kaapmuiden Junction, 208; to 
Koomati Poort, 209-13; to Pre- 
toria, 212-15; on S. bank of 
Orange River, 221-4; at Spring- 
fontein, 222; at Petrusville, &c., 
232. 

1901: Mounted Infantry batta- 
lion, 275, 282, 304-5, 310. 

1902: in sir Ian Hamilton’s 
drive, 305-6. 

1905-8: in newly formed expe- 
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ditionary force, 318; changes in 
quarters, 318; and in arms, cloth- 
ing, &c., 318-19. 

1913: reviewed by George V, 
321. 

1914: 1st batt. C.Gds. part of 
1st Bde., 322; 2nd and 3rd batts. 
C.Gds. part of 4th Bde., 322. 

See also under separate units of 
the Brigade. 

Guards Field Hospital, 41, 61. 

Guards Hospital, 105. 

Guards Mounted Infantry, 275, 282, 
304-5, 310. 

Guerilla warfare, 202, 216. 

‘Gun Hill’, see Belmont. 

Guns, 171. 

Guthrie Smith, maj.: R.F.A., 176. 


Haig, sir Douglas: It.-col., 116, 
239, 247, 260, 261; favours four- 
company system, 321. 

Haldane, capt., 191-2. 

Haldane, lord, 318. 

Hall, D. M. B.: record, 352. 

Hall, sirJ.R., bt.: record, 341; regtl. 
adjt., 358. 

Hamelfontein, 241; Farm, 233-4. 

Hamilton, Bruce: maj.-gen.: Klein- 
fontein Ridge, 169-70; Diamond 
Hill, 171-3; Donkerpoort Hill, 
174, 176; hunting De Wet, 240-2; 
at De Aar, 243. 

Hamilton, Ian.: gen.: near Dewets- 
dorp, 135; in advance on Pretoria, 
140; at Welkom Drift, 143; at 
Junction Drift, 146-7; at Heil- 
bron, 152; at Lindley, 152; at 
Vaal River, 154-5; to advance on 
Florida, 156; at Doornkop, 158-9; 
at Diepsloot, 161; after Botha, 
168-70; Diamond Hill, 170-2, 
174; Donker Poort Hill, 176-7; 
after Diamond Hill, 178; Rhenos- 
terfontein kopjes, 178 ; near Bronk- 
horst Spruit, 188; leaves Pretoria, 
188; at Balmoral, 190; attempts to 
stop De Wet, 195; at Lydenburg, 
204-5; smallness of his division, 
207; at De Kaap goldfields, 207; 
at Koomati Poort, 212; ‘drives’, 
300, 305. 

Hamilton, Hon. L. d’ H.: It. adjt. 
1st batt., 114, 279, 280, 282, 327; 
in hospital, 127; invalided, 279; 
record, 343. 

Hampton, F.: 1.-sgt. C.Gds., in 
dispatches, 337. 
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Hanbury-Tracy, E.T.H.: rst batt.: 
It.: at Donkerhoek, 185 ; at Pie- 
naar’s Poort Station, 186 ; at Kaap- 
muiden, 209; rejoins, 213; pro- 
moted capt., 220; football at Don- 
kerhoek, 330; on 23 July 1900, 
331. 
capt.: promoted, 220; on block- 
house line, 281; at Naauwpoort, 
309; on June 1gor, 332. 
record, 343; regtl. adjt., 358. 
Hannay, col.: Mounted Infantry, 94, 
101, 102. 
Hanover Road, 265, 278, 296. 
Hardinge, sir A.: regtl. col., 354; 
regtl. It.-col., 356. 
Hardy, A. E.: record, 353. 
Hardy, F. H.: It. 2nd batt.: staff 
officer under maj. Shute, 232; e- 
corts Kritzinger, 302; on embar- 
kation, 325; at Bloemfontein, 329; 
football at Donkerhoek, 330; on 
landing, 334; in dispatches, 336; 
record, 345. 
Hart, gen., 134, 137. 
Hartebeestfontein, 190. 
Hatherly’s Distillery, 167. 
Hawarden, visc., see Cornwallis, R. 
Hawker, C. J.: record, 342. 
Hawkes, H. B.: record, 341. 
Hawkins, maj.: 46th co. R.E., 270. 
Hayes, W.: pte. 2nd batt., died of 
wounds, 179. 
Headquarters Hill, see Magersfon- 
tein Hill. 
Healey, C. W. R.: capt. RA.MC., 
213, 214, 226, 227, 329. 
Heathcote-Drummond-Willoughby, 
hon. C.: 2nd batt.: 
It.: 39-40; on embarkation, 326. 
capt.: in hospital, 191; resumes 
command, 191; near Pan Station, 
214; Roberts’s bodyguard, 226; at 
Johannesburg, 229; rejoins batt., 
231; at Colesberg, 232; at Rich- 
mond, 294; at Middleburg, 299; 
at Bloemfontein, 329. 
maj.: reservists (1913), 321. 
record, 343. 
Heathcoat-Heathcoat-Amory, H.W. 
L.: record, 343; adjt. rst and 3rd 
batts., 358. 
Heaton, A. F.:surg.-capt. RA.M.C., 
325. 
Hector Spruit, 210, 212. 
Heidelberg, 217, 219. 
Heilbron, 152. 
Helvetia, 201, 202, 205. 
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Henniker-Major, hon. A. H.: 2nd 250, 251; to Grahamstown, 251; 
. batt.: at Grahamstown, 258-9; to Beau- 


record, 340, 357. 

maj.: at funeral of duchess of 
Cambridge, 1; p.s.c.. 21; near 
‘Coldstream Hill’, 33; in attack 
on ‘Table Mountain’, 38-9; 
Modder River, 61, 63; on em- 
barkation, 325. 

It.-col.: in command after death 
of It.-col. Stopford, 65; Magers- 
fontein Hill, 72-4, 76, 83; at 
‘Horse Artillery Hill’, 76-9, 85; 
always advocated scouts, 91; on 
Modder River depot, 93; at Mod- 
der River, 97; at Klip Kraal Drift, 
104-5; draws Kitchener’s atten- 
tion to lack of boots, 196-7; sig- 
nalling station on Klip Kop, 106- 
7; sends out scouts, 111; inspects 
scene of French’s charge, 111; at 
Bloemfontein, 125, 329; at Eens- 
gevonden Station, 144; sends tele- 
gram to Queen Victoria on her 
birthday, 154; in final advance on 
Pretoria, 163; secures prisoners, 
165; Diamond Hill, 173; injured 
at Donkerhoek, 179; at S. Mark’s 
model farm, 181; football at Don- 
kerhoek, 187, 330; at Balmoral, 
190; entertains mr. Howard, 192; 
military commandant at Middel- 
burg, 192; at Waterval Onder, 
203-4; at Pretoria, 215, 217; on 
prospects of early peace, 216; to 
Zillikat’s Nek, 217-18 ; at Potchef- 
stroom, 226; commandant, 227; 
his own press-censor, 227; his 
command, 227; disposition of 
companies, 228-9; affair of Men- 
delsohn’s Farm, 229; at Orange 
River Station, 230, 231; at Johan- 
nesburg and Bloemfontein, 230; 
at Naauwpoort, 231, 235, 251; at 
De Aar, 232, 235, 236, 241, 251; 
disposition of forces, 236; sends 
no. 6 co. to Potfontein Siding, 
236; expected to be in Richmond 
District, 236; entrains for Matjes- 
fontein, 237; his column moved 
to Beaufort West, 237; at Matjes- 
fontein, 238-9; with Crabbe and 
Plumer, 241, 243-4, 245-9, 2513 
occupies Philipstown, 242; at 
Eljes Vlakte, 243-4; inadver- 
tently fired on, 246-7; sends back 
no. 2 1st batt. to De Aar, 248; at 
Weltevreden, 249; at Colesberg, 
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fort West, 251; Codrington’s and 
Henniker’s columns, 251-64; a- 
gainst Kritzinger, 257-9; at Ros- 
mead and Tweefontein, 259; at- 
tempts to stop Lotter, 259; at 
Steynsburg, 259-60; patrols banks 
of Fish River, 260; guards passes 
of Zuur Berg, 260; to Fish River 
Station, 260; at Bethesda Road 
Station, 260; at Schombie, 260; 
at Graaff Reinet, 260-1, 264, 287- 
8, 294, 296-7; at Pearston Road, 
261; making for Aberdeen, 260; 
at Aberdeen Road, 261; at Ken- 
drew, 261; against Scheepers and 
Malan, 261-4, 269; near Middel 
Water, 262; at Thorngrove, 263; 
at Daggaboers Nek, 263; at 
Somerset East, 263; at Pearston, 
263, 264; against Fouché and 
Malan, 301; on landing, 334; in 
dispatches, C.B., and bt.-col., 42, 
335- 

Henning: Kritzinger at, 254; block- 
house line, 270, 272-3, 279, 299. 
Henry, col.: Mounted Infantry, 181- 

2, 188-9, 197-9, 205. 
Herbert, col., 222, 224, 257. 
Herbert-Stepney, H. A.: It. 2nd 
batt., 185, 191, 228-9; wounded, 
229; record, 346. 
Hertzog, 224-5, 233, 237, 239-40, 
242, 247, 306. 
Hevey, J.: pte. C.Gds., in dis- 
patches, 337. 
Heywood, C. P.: 2nd batt.: 
2nd It.: at Bloemfontein, 132; 
in final advance on Pretoria, 164; 
wounded, 214; recovery, 226; 
Roberts’s bodyguard, 226; foot- 
ball at Donkerhoek, 330. 
It.: at Colesberg, 232; at Mid- 
dleburg, 299; on landing, 334. 
capt.: p.s.c., 1914, 322. 
record, 347; adjt., 358. 
Hibbert, J. T.: record, 349. 
Hickman, col., 247, 248. 
Higgins, J.: sgt.-drummer 2nd batt., 
6 


326. 

Highland Brigade: after Modder 
River, 66; Magersfontein Hill, 
69-70, 72-7, 79, 81 ; casualties, 86; 
outpost duty, 87; advances on 
Boer entrenchments, 91-2; part 
of 9th Division, 95. 

Highland Brigade Hospital, 86. 
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Highland Light Infantry: 1st batt., 
29, 69, 225. 

Hildyard, maj.-gen., 22. 

Hitchcock, J.: act.-cr.-sgt. 2nd batt., 
329. 

Hofmeyr, mr., 15. 

Hoghton, C. de: record, 348. 

Hohenberg, duchess of, 323. 

Holfontein, 219. 

Holmes, R.: regtl. It.-col , 355. 

Honde River, 172, 174. 

Honey Bird Creek, 208. 

Honey Nest Kloof Station, 50, 57. 

Honing Siding, 153; Spruit, 152. 

Honours and rewards, 335-8. 

Hooper, A. W.: capt. R.A.M.C. att. 
1st batt., 24, 85, 129, 271, 327, 
332. 

Hoopstad, 152. 

Hooton, D.: sgt.-cook C.Gds., in 
dispatches, 337. 

Hopetield, 276. 

Hopetown, 235, 244, 246. 

Hore-Ruthven, hon. C. M.: 2nd It. 
Black Watch, 73, 83. 

Horlick, J. N.: record, 350. 

Horn’s Nek, 217-18. 

Horse Artillery Hill, see Magersfon- 
tein Hill. 

Horses, 101-2, 116, 287. 

Houd Constant, 288. 

Household Cavalry, 217, 360. 

Hout Kop, 283. 

Hout Kraal, 235, 243. 

Howard, mr.: colliery manager, 191— 


2. 
Howitzer Battery, 66, 75, 87, 120. 
Howitzers, 140. 

Hudson, H.: sgt. C.Gds.: act.-pay- 
sgt., 186; in dispatches, 337. 

Hughes-Hallett, col.: commanding 
Highland Bde., 81. 

Hunter, gen., 140, 152, 194, 205. 

Hunter-Weston, It.-col., 288. 

Hunter-Wilson, maj., 149. 

Hussars, roth, 170, 277. 

Hutchinson, C. K.: It. rst batt., 79, 
127, 328; record, 346. 

Huth, G. E.: and It. 2nd batt., 275; 
record, 347. 

Hutton, gen., Mounted Infantry: 
near Brandfort, 141; at Vet River, 
142, 143; towards Zand River, 
145; at Welgelegen, 145; at Hon- 
ing Spruit and Rhenoster River 
junction, 152; endeavours to lo- 
cate Botha, 168; at Tygerpoort 
Ridge, 183-5; to hand over to 
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French, 188, at Middelburg, 194; 
at Welgeluk, 205; on Tafel Kop— 
Kaapsche Hoop heights, 205. 


Ilchester, earl of, see Stavordale, lord. 
Illustrated London News, 333. 
Imperial Yeomanry, 232-3, 236-7, 
241, 261-4, 273, 286, 306. 
Infantry: Diamond Hill, 177. 
Brigades—gth, Belmont, 32, 34, 
36-7; Graspan, 44-5; Modder 
River, 50, 57-9, 61; Magersfon- 
tein Hill, 69; outpost duty, 87; to 
protect Modder River Camp, 95; 
brig.-maj. Maude, 96; to remain 
under Methuen’s orders, 98; oc- 
cupies Jacobsdal, 98, 101; 18th, 
near Springfield, 134; at Kaffhir 
River Station, 134; advance on 
Kromspruit, 135 ; on Tweede Ge- 
luk, 136; on Dewetsdorp, 137; at 
Damfontein, 137; at Karee Siding, 
139, 141, 142; at Welgelegen and 
Zand River, 146-7; helps to build 
new bridge over Valsch River, 
152; at Honing Spruit Siding, 
153; at Johannesburg, 159-60; in 
final advance, 161-5; near Koo- 
does Poort Station, 166; near 
Struben’s Farm, 169; Rhenoster- 
fontein kopjes, 178; at Donker 
Poort, 182; at Elands River Sta- 
tion, 189; expected at Balmoral, 
190; at Balmoral, 191; at Wonder- 
fontein, 194; occupies Monument 
Hill, 197; at Helvetia, 202; at 
Waterval Boven, 204; from Hel- 
vetia to Nooitgedachte, 205; at 
Nelspruit Station, 206; leaves 
Kaapsche Hoop, 207; 19th, 140; 
2st, 140, 171-3, 177-8. 
Divisions—3rd, 137; 6th (Kelly- 
Kenny’s), Dewetsdorp, 137; at 
Modder River Station, 93; at Ens- 
lin Station, 96; at Klip Drift, 97, 
ror; at Vendutie Drift, 102; 
Poplar Grove, 115, 119; in ad- 
vance on Bloemfontein, 120; 7th 
(Tucker’s), at Modder River, 103; 
Poplar Grove, 115, 117, 1193 
in advance on Bloemfontein, 120; 
near Karee Siding, 130; to bar re- 
inforcements from reaching De 
Wet, 135; in advance on Pretoria, 
140-1; at Brandfort, 142; at 
Smalldeel Junction, 145; near 
Johannesburg, 159-60; at Leeuw- 
kop, 161; in advance on Dewets- 
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dorp, 137; 9th (Colvile’s), at Ven- 
dutie Drift, 102; Poplar Grove, 
113, 115; in advance on Bloem- 
fontein, 120; to bar reinforce- 
ments from reaching De Wet, 135; 
at Welkom Drift, 143; rth (Pole- 
Carew’s), formed and concen- 
trated, 134; at Bloemfontein, 137; 
advance on Dewetsdorp, 137; at 
Grootfontein, 137; at Karee Sid- 
ing, 139; advance on Pretoria, 
140-1; at Brandfort, 142; at 
Smalldeel Junction, 145; at Welge- 
legen and Zand River, 146-7; at 
Honing Spruit Siding, 153; at 
Vredefort Road Station and Taai- 
bosch, 154; at Klip River Station, 
156; across Vaal River, 155; at 
Leeuwkop, 161; advance on Ger- 
miston, 156-8 ; at Germiston, 159; 
near Koodoes Poort Station, 166; 
at Struben’s Farm, 169; Diamond 
Hill, 171; at Sunnyside, 180-1; at 
Eerste Fabrieken Station, 181; to 
advance from Donkerhoek Ridge, 
188; at Balmoral and Olifant 
River, 190; at Belfast, 196-9; 
fully concentrated at Wonderfon- 
tein, 194, 196; at Elandsfontein, 
201; on Delagoa Bay Railway, 
202; at Godwaan Station, 206; 
broken up, 216; see also Guards 
Brigade. 

Mounted: after Modder River, 
66; Magersfontein Hill, 75-7; to- 
wards Fauresmith, 94; to Kim- 
berley, 101 ; near Driefontein, 1213 
at Norvals Pont, 125; captured, 
131; at Kaffir River Station, 132- 
4; at Springfield, 134; advance on 
Leeuwkop, 135; at Damfontein, 
136-7; advance on Pretoria, 140- 
1; at Vet River, 142; Rhenosterfon- 
tein kopjes, 177; at Donker Poort, 
182; at Derdepoort, 186; towards 
Witfontein, 188-9; at Kromdraai 
Farm, 191; near Belfast, 197-9; 
on Tafel Kop-Kaapsche Hoop 
heights, 205; to Koomati Poort, 
211; 4th Corps, 141; 8th Corps, 
141; Gds. batt., 275, 282, 304-5, 
310; Queensland, 215. 

Ingogo River, 9. 

Ingouville-Williams, It.-col., 
tralians, 293. 

‘Inkerman’, watchword, 153. 

Inniskilling Fusiliers, 1st batt., 200. 

Inoculation, 24. 


Aus- 
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Irish commandos, 153. 

Irish Gds., 216, 311, 312. 
Ischl, 323. 

Island Hotel, 49, 52. 

Italian refugee at Belmont, 40-1. 


Jackson, C. S.: record, 352. 

Jacobsdal: magazines at, 26; pro- 
posed attack on, 47, 50; Boers at- 
tempt to cut communications, 66; 
Boers retreat to, 67; missing man 
of 1st batt. rejoins at, 86; It. 
Chandos-Pole-Gell imprisoned at, 
88; Roberts at, 97; evacuated by 
Boers, and occupied by 9th Bde., 
98, 101; 1st batt. at, 105. 

Jameson, sir L. S., 13-14. 

Jameson raiders, 158-9 

Jenkins, F.: It. 2nd batt.: at Bloem- 
fontein, 132; snipe shooting, 227; 
at Blaauwater, 287; at Britstown, 
294; at Naauwpoort, 295; returns 
to England, 310; record, 344. 

Johannesburg, 10, 13, 14; Roberts 
concentrates on capture of, 155-6; 
nature of surrounding country, 
156; surrender of, 159; 11th 
Division pass through, 159-60; 
Roberts at, 160, 226, 229; Boer 
rising expected, 187; plot to seize 
British officers, 187, 193; Henni- 
ker at, 230; stock exchange ru- 
mour of peace, 304. 

Johannesburg Club, 160. 

Johannesburg Police (‘Zarps’), 129 
200. 

Johannesburg-Krugersdorp Railway, 
156, 158. 

Johnson, J.: sgt. C.Gds., in dis- 
patches and D.C.M., 337. 

Johnson, W.: qrm., &c.: record, 359, 
362. 

Jones, Inigo: gen. 2nd batt. S.Gds.: 
maj.-gen. Gds.Bde. at Kaffir River 
Station, 134; passes through Jo- 
hannesburg with 11th Division, 
159-60; in attack on Diamond 
Hill, 171 ; Donker Poort Hill, 176— 
7; at Wolmarans’ Farm, 182, 184; 
entertains Roberts, 189; leaves 
Brugspruit Station, 193; recalled 
from Magaliesburg expedition, 
218; towards Bloemfontein, 219; 
at Springfontein, 221; headquar- 
ters at Naauwpoort, 231, 269; 
directs concentration of Gds.Bde., 
232; conference with Codrington, 
252, 255; conveys French’s satis- 
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faction over sangars, 278; in- 
spects 2nd batt. at Graaff Reinet, 
295; and rst batt. at Cape Town, 
310. 

Joubert, 94, 130, 158. 

Jubilee Celebrations, 1, 4. 

Jugo, judge, killed, 283. 

Junction Drift, 146. 


Kaapmuiden, 208-9; Junction, 206, 
208-13. 

Kaapsche Hoop, 206-7. 

Kaffir Kop, see Graaff Reinet. 

Kaffir Kraal, 284. 

Kaffir River Station, 132-4. 

Kaffirs, 224. 

Kalkfontein, 117, 248. 

Kalkheuvel, 161. 

Kameelfontein Ford, 245; Valley, 
169; Morskop Heights, 179. 

Kammanassie Mountains, 239. 

Karee Siding, 128-30; 139. 

Kareefontein, 137, 220. 

Kattegat, 248. 

Kavanagh, 277. 

Kelly-Kenny, It.-gen.: 6th Division: 
at Cape Town, 91; at Port Eliza- 
beth, 92; at Naauwpoort, 93; at 
Abraham’s Kraal Heights, 121; at 
Driefontein, 122; see Infantry (6th 
Division). 

Kemp, capt.: 24th Imperial Yeo- 
manry, 261. 

Kendrew, 261. 

Kennedy: maj. 
landers, 133. 

Keppel, see Albemarle. 

Keppel, hon. R. O. D.: record, 350. 

Kettlefontein, 233. 

Kew, 1. 

Khartoum, 7. 

Kimberley: diamond fields occupied 
(1871), 8; invested (1899), 22; 
civilians clamouring for relief, 23; 
relief of decided on, 23; Methuen 
and, 23-4, 26-7, 98; Italian refu- 
gee from, 40-1; description of 
country between Modder River 
and, 66-7; searchlights of, 713 
disadvantage of absence of rail- 
way to Bloemfontein, 94; French 
at, 97, 101; Hannay’s Mounted 
Infantry proceeding to, ror. 

‘Kimberley District’, 98. 

Kimberley Relief Force: constitu- 
tion and equipment, 27-8; at Fin- 
cham’s Farm, 28; at Thomas’s 
Farm, 29; casualties at Belmont, 


Cameron High- 
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39-41; leaves Thomas’s Farm, 43; 
at Swinkpan, 43; Graspan, 44-6; 
at Enslin, 46; at Wittekop Fam, 
50; Modder River, 50-64; casual- 
ties, 64; casualties at Magers 
fontein Hill, 86; camp routine, §7; 
see also under various units of the 
force. 

Kindersley, C. P. W.: record, 340. 

King, C. M.: 2nd It. C.Gds., 271, 
299; record, 347. 

King’s Royal Rifles, 272. 

Kitchener, lord (afterw. earl): chief- 
of-staff under Roberts, 87; leaves 
Cape Town, 95; at Modder River, 
97; indicates point for intercept- 
ing Cronje, 101; communicates 
with French, 101; at Klip Dnif, 
101; at Vendutie Drift, 102; o1 
battle of Paardeberg, 103; at Kip 
Kraal Drift, 106; at Naauwpoort, 
106, 232, 269; his kopje seized by 
De Wet, 112; at Koomati Poort, 
212; command handed over by 
Roberts to, 224; at Bloemfontein, 
224; at Johannesburg, 230; at De 
Aar, 236; active measures against 
De Wet, 240; responsible for ide 
of continuous blockhouses, 267; 
Victoria West-Lambert’s Bay line. 
277; peace overtures addressed 
to, 301; receives peace delegatts 
at Pretoria, 303; terms to mk 
and file of enemy on surrender, 
308. 

Kitchener’s Fighting Scouts, 237. 

Kleinfontein, 172; Plateau, 172; 
Ridge, 169-70. 

Klerksdorp, 227-9, 292-3; Railway, 
226. 

Klip Drift, 97, 99, 101, 103-8, 111, 
113. 

Klip Kop, 106-7. 

Klip Kraal Drift, ro4—11, 113. 

Klip River, 155; Bridge, 
Heights, 156; Station, 156. 

Klipfontein, 284; Drift, 222. 

Knox, C.: gen., 219, 221, 223, 225) 
240-2. 

Koodoes Drift, 101-2. 

Koodoesberg Drift, 94, 100; Pass. 
262-3. 

Koodoespoort, Gap, 180; 
Station, 166. 

Koomati Poort, 209-15. 

Koomati River, 192, 196, 211-12. 

Koorn Spruit, 136. 

Kraaipan, 306. 


157; 


183; 
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Kraankuil, 247. 

Krause, dr., 159. 

Kritzinger: joins De Wet, 224; 
crosses Orange River, 225; at 
Stormberg, &c., 234; pursued 
between Odendaal Stroom and 
Venterstad, 234; Graaff Reinet his 
objective, 235; reaches the coast, 
239; retreats towards Murrays- 
burg, 239; relation of his move- 
ments to those of De Wet, 239-40; 
with Van Reenan, 252; at Hen- 
ning, 254; eludes Codrington and 
Crabbe, 255; further pursuit of, 
256-9; near Maraisburg, 259; re- 
tires to Cradock district, 260; at 
Middel Water, 263; in Orange 
River Colony, 267; at blockhouse 
line, 273-4; wounded and cap- 
tured, 278, 296-7; at Sand Drift, 
277; escorted to Kroonstad and 
back, 302; trial and acquittal, 302— 
33 placed on parole, 306; escorted 
to Vereeniging, 306. 

Kromdraai Farm, 191. 

Kromhoogte, 272, 279. 

Kromspruit, 135. 

Kroonstadt: Boer seat of govern- 
ment, 123; plan for saving, 146; 
French near, 149; Roberts at, 150; 
surrendered, 150; Gds.Bde. at, 
151-2; advance begun from, 152; 
1st batt. at, 219; De Wet near, 
221; Kritzinger at, 302. 

Kruger, Paul, 9-16; at Poplar Grove, 
118; proclaimed S. African Re- 
public at Paardekraal, 158; leaves 
Pretoria, 161; his house, 165; on 
annexation of Transvaal, 202; 
abandons Machadodorp' and 
Waterval Onder and makes for 
Portuguese border, 202; con- 
veyed from Lorengo Marques to 
Marseilles, 205. 

Kruger, mrs., 165, 167. 

Kruger’s Drift, 222-3, 258. 


Krugersdorp, 137, 158; Railway, 
156, 158. 

Krupp Battery, 135. 

Kumassi, 3. 


Kweekwa, 284. 


Ladybrand, 125, 131. 
Ladysmith, 22, 87, 111. 
Laffan’s Plain, 4. 

Laing’s Nek, 9. 

Laken Vallei, 280. 

Lambert’s Bay, 239, 277, 280. 
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Lambton, G.: record, 351; adjt. 3rd 
batt., 358. 

Lambton, H.: regtl. It.-col., 355. 

Lambton, hon. W.: 

capt.: in Egypt, 7. 

maj. 1st batt.: commands pro- 
visional batt., 20; p.s.c., 21; Bel- 
mont, 34-6; Modder River, 59; 
Magersfontein Hill, 85; wounded, 
80, 86; in dispatches and D.S.O., 
86, 335 ; on embarkation, 327, 328; 
commanding on presentation of 
colours, 319. 

record, 344; regtl. It.-col., 356; 
It.-col. rst batt., 357. 

Lambton, W. H.: record, 342. 

Lancashire Fusiliers, 272. 

Lancers: 5th, 232-3; 9th, 23, 27, 51- 
2, 129, 230, 252; I2th, 66, 75-6, 
80, 170; 16th, 129; 17th, 148. 

Lane, G. A. O.: It. 3rd and 1st batts., 
92, 128, 138; record, 345. 

Lane, G. R.: record, 352. 

Lanesborough, lord, see Butler, lord 
Newtown. 

Langeberg, 67-8. 

Langeberg Farm, 66. 

Langton, lord (afterw. earl Temple): 
record, 347. 

Lansdowne, lord, 168. 

Lapfontein, 280. 

Las Palmas, 24. 

Lategan, 267, 269. 

Latham, G.: pte. C.Gds., in dis- 
patches and D.C.M., 337. 

Lavender, R.: cr.-sgt. 1st batt., 3273 
in dispatches and D.C.M., 338. 

Lawn-tennis, at Venterstad, 254. 

Lawrence, P. R. B.: record, 350. 

Lazenby, J.: pte. C.Gds., in dis- 
patches and D.C.M., 338. 

Le Gallais, col.: mortally wounded, 
221. 

Le Gallais’ Kopje, 117. 

Leach, dr.: American Red Cross, 215. 

Leather-Culley, A. G.: It. rst batt., 
301, 332; 2nd batt., 326; record, 


347- 
Lee-Enfield Rifle, 2. 
Lee-Metford (Mark 1) Rifle, 2. 
Leeuwberg, 242. 
Leerwnee: 112, 115, 118, 135, 136, 
161. 
Leeuwkop-Rietfontein Heights, 135. 
Lefroy, R. E.: 2nd It. R.E., 266. 
Legge, hon. H. C.: record, 339. 
Legge (afterw. Legge-Bourke), N. 
W. H.: record, 351. 
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Leigh-Bennett, A.: record, 349. 
Lets Kraal Siding, 292. 
Lincolnshire Regiment, 185, 218. 
Lindley, 149, 152. 

Lindsell, R. F.: It.-col., 239. 

Lister, H.: regtl. It.-col., 355. 

Little, maj.: 9th Lancers, 51. 

‘Little Englanders’, 317. 

Lloyd, T. E.: maj.-gen., 293. 

Lloyd, T. H. E.: capt. 2nd batt.: 
Belmont, 37; Modder River, 58; 
wins pony race, 90; at Paardeberg, 
109; near Pan Station, 214; at 
Frederikstad, 228; at Klerksdorp, 
229, 292; mortally wounded, 293; 
asst.-staff-officer, 293; on em- 
barkation, 325; at Bloemfontein, 
329; football at Donkerhoek, 330; 
record, 343. 

Lockwood, R. W. M.: record, 352. 

Logan, mr., 238, 241. 

London: Buckingham Palace Gar- 
dens, 319; Chelsea Barracks, 1, 
18-19, 322; Hyde Park, 321; Kew, 
1; St. Paul’s, 4; Tower, 19, 314; 
Wellington Barracks, 19-20, 317—- 
18. 

‘Long Tom’, 199, 200. 

Longueville, E.: It. 2nd batt., 83, 
111, 138, 184, 325, 329; record, 
346; regtl. adjt., 358. 

Longueville, F.: record, 352. 

Longueville, R.: capt. 1st batt., 32, 
175, 222-3, 266, 268, 281, 327, 
331, 332; record, 342. 

Lorenco Marques, 205 ; governor of, 
213. 

Lotter, 259, 267; captured, 277; 
executed, 290. 

Lowe, W.: pte. 1st batt., 179. 

Loyal North Lancashire Regiment, 
27, 29. 

Loyd, H. C.: record, 351. 

Ludlow, 272, 275. 

Lukin, H. T.: It.-col., 291-2. 

Lydenburg, 196, 202, 204-5; Road, 
201. 

Lygon, hon. E.: It.-adjt. 3rd_ batt. 
Gren.Gds., 128-9. 

Lyttelton, N.: gen., 240. 


Maas, mr., 129. 

MacAndrew, J. R.: It.-col. Colonists, 
291-2. 

MacBean, F.: col., 302. 

McCalmont, capt. A.S.C., 114. 

McCullum, mr. and mrs., 106-7. 

Macdonald, capt. A.S.C., 184. 
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Macdonald, H.: gen., 231-2, 254. 
Macdonell, J.: regtl. It.-col., 355. 
McGee, It. R.F.A., 252. 

Macgregor, P. A.: It. 1st batt., 162, 
220, 327, 331; in dispatches and 
D.S.O., 336; record, 345. 

Machadodorp, 161, 190, 192, 196, 
201-2, 208. 

Machavie, 229-30, 292. 

Mackenzie, capt.: Nesbitt’s Horse, 
252. 

MacKinnon, D.: regtl. It.-col., 355- 

Mackinnon, L. N. A.: record, 350. 

Mackinnon, W. H.: col. C.L.V., 172. 

McMenamin, J.: sgt. C.Gds.: in 
dispatches and D.C.M., 338. 

McNeile, J.: capt. 2nd batt.: in 
charge of ineligibles transferred to 
3rd batt., 21, 328; at Bloemfon- 
tein, 138; at De Put Bridge, 236; 
at Colesberg, 251; at Philipstown, 
241; at Rosmead, 284; at Graaff 
Reinet, 287; at Naauwpoort, 295, 
breaks his leg at polo, 295; 
on blockhouse line, 299; at Cam- 
bridge with Smuts, 306; escorts 
him to Vereeniging, 306; returns 
to England, 310; football match at 
Donkerhoek, 330; record, 341. 

Mafeking, 13, 17, 22, 49, 67, 152. 

Magaliesberg Mountains, 185, 194, 
217-18. 

Magazine Hill, see Graaff Reinet. 

Magersfontein Heights, 47. 

Magersfontein Hill: description of 
surrounding country, 66~7; occu- 
pied by Boers, 68; decision to 
attack it, 69; storming of, 69-86; 
end of the engagement, 85; dead- 
lock after failure of attack, 85-99; 
Boer artillery fire, 91; Codrington 
and, 98-9; Surtees and, 99. 

Headquarters Hill, 69-72, 75-7, 
8 


4. 
Horse Artillery Hill, 75-9, 83-5. 


Magill, J.: surg.-It.-col. C.Gds., 41; 
in dispatches and C.B., 336; 
record, 360. 

Mahdi, the, 7. 


Majuba Hill, 9. 

Makauws Drift, 113. 

Malalsene Station, 209. 

Malan, 261-4, 267, 280, 282; and 
Fouché, 300-1, 303-4, 306-7 

Malmesbury, 276. 

Malta, 5. 

Malta, S.S., 20, 24, 328. 

Mangani Spruit, 143. 
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Manceeuvres, Army, 2-3. 

Maps, 24. 

Marais Siding, 261, 264, 291. 

Maraisburg, 259, 268. 

Maritsani, 306 

Maritz, 276. 

Mark, Samuel, model farm, 181. 

Marker, R. J.: capt. viceroy’s staff in 
India, 138. 

capt., act.-adjt. & act.-qrm. Ist 
batt., 331; at Bloemfontein, 138; 
at Donkerhoek, 185, 330; Donker 
Poort Hill, 174-5; staff-officer at 
De Aar, 236; at Matjesfontein, 
238; in dispatches and D.S.O., 
245, 336; Kitchener’s A.D.C., 
250; p.5.c. 1905, 322. 

It.-col. 2nd batt., 321, 357- 

record, 342. 

Markham, R. A.: record, 343. 

Marks Drift, 244-5. 

Marlborough, duke of (1741-2): regtl. 
col., 354. 

Marseilles, 205. 

Marshall’s Horse, 227. 

Marsham, visc.: record, 352. 

Martial law, 232, 238, 266, 268, 
290, 295-6. 

Martin, A. G.: regtl. It.-col., 355. 

Martyr, col. Mounted Infantry, 121. 

Massey, C. M. H.: 1st batt.: 

2nd It.: on embarkation, 327. 

It.: in hospital, 127; rejoins, 
218-19; at Naauwpoort, 265; at 
Tweedale, 268; on blockhouse 
line, 284; returns to England, 309; 
on 23 July 1900, 331; on 1 June 
1901, 332. 

record, 345. 

Matheson, T. G.: rst batt.: 

It. adjt.: invalided, 114, 185; in 
hospital, 127; at Naauwpoort, 
265; on embarkation, 327; on 
1 June 1901, 332. 

capt. adjt., 358: act.-bde.-maj. 
at Cape Town, 310; in dispatches, 
336. 

record, 343; regtl. adjt., 358. 

Mathew, W.: regtl. It. col., 355. 

Mathis, mr., 204. 

Matjesfontein, 23, 237-9, 252, 265. 

Matthew, W.: regtl. It.-col., 355. 

Maude, F. S.: maj. C.Gds. and 9th 
Bde., 92, 96, 98, 220, 252; in dis- 
patches, D.S.O., 335; record, 341. 

Maxse, F. I.: C.Gds.: capt., in 
Egypt, 7; in dispatches and bt.- 
It.-col. for S. African War, 335; 
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It.-col. 2nd batt. in succ. to col. 
Henniker, 313; improves mus- 
ketry training, 313-15; brig.-gen. 
1st batt., 322; brings about change 
from 8- to 4-co. system, 321; 
record, 343; regtl. It.-col., 356; It.- 
col. 2nd batt., 357. 

Meathrel, E. E.: sgt.-maj. 1st batt., 
362. 

Mediterranean, 312. 

Mendelsohn’s Farm, 228-9. 

Merton Siding, 66, 67, 69. 

Methuen, lord: presents decoration 
for expedition against king of 
Ashanti, 4; It.-gen. 1st Division, 
19; and relief of Kimberley, 23-4, 
26-7; at Fincham’s Farm, 28; on 
battle of Belmont, 42; Graspan, 
43-4, 47; Modder River, 51; 
wounded, 59; conveyed over Riet 
River, 62; resumes command, 66; 
Magersfontein, 68-9, 81, 85-6, 
88; on lord Winchester, 83; and 
capture of It. Chandos-Pole-Gell, 
88; after Magersfontein, 91; his 
division broken up, 98 ; ordered to 
proceed to Kimberley, 98; ‘ Kim- 
berley District’, 98; in advance on 
Pretoria, 140; at Hoopstad, 152; 
against De Wet, 171, 194; defeated 
by De la Rey, wounded, and 
taken prisoner, 300. 

Meyer, Lukas: gen., 302. 

Meyerton, 154. 

Middelburg, 188, 190, 192-4, 212, 
215; Road, 174, 182. 

Middel Water, 262-3, 266. 

Middleburg, 235, 269, 277, 288, 290, 
294, 296, 299. 

Miles, F.: cr.-sgt. 2nd batt., 334. 

Military Courts, 290. 

Militia, 87. 

Mill, A. G.: sgt.-instr.-musketry, in 
dispatches, 338. 

Miller, E. G. Christie: 2nd It. 2nd 
batt., 217. 
Mills, W. H.: 

patches, 338. 

Milman, F. M.: regtl. It.-col. 1355. 

Milner, lord, 14-16. 

Milton, maj.: Mounted Infantry, 
76-7; killed, 77. 

Modder River, 47; suitability for 
Boer tactics, 48-9; battle of, 50— 
64; disposition of troops, 52-3; 
week’s rest after, 65-6; camp pro- 
tected, 69; water often unfit for 
drinking, 90; French encamped 


sgt. C.Gds., in dis- 
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on, 96; 6th and 7th Divisions at, 


97. 
Modder River Station, 93; bridge at, 
47, 65-6, 68-9; Camp, 95. 
Modder River Village, 50-1, 59, 63. 
“Modders’, go. 
Mohawk, S.S., 311. 
Molteno, 299. 
Monck, hon. C. H. S.: It. 2nd batt., 
236, 326, 329, 330, 334; record, 


345. 
Monck, C.S.O.: 

adjt. 2nd batt., 358. 

capt. 2nd batt.: p.s.c., 21; Bel- 
mont, 38; Modder River, 61; on 
embarkation, 325. 

maj. 2nd batt.: invalided, 114; 
railway staff-officer, 93. 

It.-col. 3rd batt., 317, 319, 357+ 

regtl. It.-col., 321, 356. 

record, 341. 

‘Mont Blanc’, see Belmont. 

Montagu, F. J. O.: 2nd It. 1st batt.: 
in advance on Pretoria, 162; at 
Zand Drift, 223; on embarkation, 
327. 

It. 1st batt.: at Philipstown, 241; 
at Eljes Vlakte, 244; at Kalkfon- 
tein, 248; no. 16 armoured train, 
275, 298; returns to England, 
310; football at Donkerhoek, 330; 
on 23 July 1900, 331; on 1 June 
1901, 332; in dispatches, 336. 

record, 346. 

Monument Hill, 197-8. 

Mooi River, 227-9. 

Mooiplaats, 171, 176. 

Moore-Brabazon, W. L. C.: 2nd 
batt., 298, 310; record, 347. 

Morgan, E.: regtl. It.-col., 355. 

Morrison, capt.: R. Dragoons, 302. 

Morrison, E.: regtl. It.-col., 355. 

Morskop, 169. 
-Kameelfontein Heights, 179. 

Moss Drift, 68, 75, 91. 

Mossel Bay, 239. 

Muir, capt.: 65th Imperial Yeo- 
manry, 261. 

Munro, cpl.: Black Watch, 83. 

Murray, hon. A.: maj., 257-8. 

Murray, C. J.: 2nd It. C.Gds., 305- 
6, 310; record, 348. 

Murraysburg, 239; District, 302; 
Road, 288. 

Murrell, H.: cr.-sgt. 1st batt., 327. 

Musketry training, 312-15. 

Myburg, It.: Cape Garrison Artil- 
lery, 190. 
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Naauwpoort: Kelly-Kenny’s Divi- 
sion at, 93; Kitchener and, 106, 
232, 269; Henniker and 2nd ban. 
at, 231, 235, 251, 295, 298; Inigo 
Jones at, 231; Lyttelton at, 240; 
Codrington and 1st batt. at, 251- 
2, 265-6, 268, 308-9; Granville 
Smith at, 252; blockhouse line, 
272, 279, 299, 307; Kritzinger 
conveyed to, 296. 

Namaqualand, 300, 306. 

Natal, 8, 9, 22, 87, 93. 

Natal Army, 194, 199-201 ; Cavalry, 
196; Railway, 183. 

Natal Spruit Station, 157. 

Nation, It.: R.E., 191. 

Naval Contingent, 66, 87. 

Naval guns, 116, 120, 140, 144, 147, 
159-60, 171, 178, 201. 

Near East, the, 322. 

Nels Poort, 280. 

Nelson, C.: L-sgt. C.Gds., in dis 
patches, 338. 

Nelspruit, 202, 208; Station, 206. 

Nesbitt’s Horse, 254, 258. 

Netherlands Railway Company, 204. 

New Orleans, 65. 

New South Wales Mtd. Rifles, 177. 

New Zealand Regiment, 246, 304. 

Newcastle, Natal, 152. 

Newton, W. S.: regtl. It.-col., 356. 

Nine Elms Station, 20. 

Niobe, H.M.S., 24. 

Noel, hon. B.: regtl. It.-col., 355- 
Nooitgedachte, 203, 205-6; Fam, 
293- : 
Norbourne, A.: sgt. C.Gds., in dis- 

patches, 338. 

Norman, W.: l.-sgt., 3- 

North Kaap River, 207 ; Station, 207. 

North Lancashire Regiment, 59, 62- 

Northamptonshire Regiment, 27, 52, 
57, 66, 70. 

Northcote, col.: killed, 57-8. 

Northland, visc.: 2nd It. 2nd batt. 
279; record, 348. 

Northumberland Fusiliers, 23, 27: 
46, 59, 70. 

Norval’s Pont: Orange River crossed 
at, 22; Pole-Carew at, 125; 3 
batt. Gren.Gds. and, 222; 1st batt. 
C.Gds. and, 222-3, 252-3; Hert 
zog and, 224; 2nd batt. C.Gds. at, 
230; Gds.Bde. at, 232; Gorringt 
and, 256; break up of Codring- 
ton’s force at, 258; blockhouse line 
and, 272; Kritzinger and, 274 

Nugent, capt., 55, 61, 79. 
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Odendaal Stroom, 222-5, 234. 

Olifant Nek, 195. 

Olifant River, 190-3; Bridge, 191,193. 

Oliphant, L. J.:.col. Gren.Gds., 3. 

Olive Siding, 258. 

Ondefontein Farm, 258. 

Oorlogspoort Drift, 222. 

Orange Free State, 8, 167, 183, 194, 
300; Kruger’s alliance with, 14; 
Roberts and, 94; burghers erro- 
neously believed to have given in, 
130; annexation celebrated, 154; 
Pretoria, the Orange River Colony, 
and Potchefstroom, 216-30; Free 
Staters against peace, 306; Artil- 
lery Barracks, see Bloemfontein. 

Orange Free State Boundary, 77, 98. 

Orange Grove, 160. 

Orange River, 8, 22; col. Hannay 
and, 94; railway bridge over, 94; 
Gds.Bde. on S. bank, 221-4; 
De Wet and, 224, 240, 244-5; 
Kritzinger and Hertzog at, 225; 
crossed by Boers, 231; Knox and 
Bruce Hamilton at, 242. 

Orange River-Kimberley Railway, 
26. 

Orange River Camp, 27. 

Orange River Colony, see Orange Free 
State. 

Orange River Station, 22-5, 29, 222, 
230-1, 251, 269, 272. 

Osfontein, 109, 112-16, 119. 

Oudeberg, 288. 

Oudenarde Barracks, 310. 

Oughton, sir A.: regtl. It.-col., 355. 

Outpost duty, 152, 166, 186,192, 194, 
197, 204, 226; discontinued, 308. 

Overcoats, 151. 

Oxmantown, lord: It. rst batt., 153, 
327; record, 345. 


Paarde Gras Vallei, 280, 282. 

Paardeberg, 99, 103-4, 106, 107; 
clasp, 107. 

Paardeberg Drift, 109. 

Paardekraal, see Krugersdorp. 

Paauwpan, 247. 

Paget, A.: col. Gds.Bde., 60; col. rst 
batt. S.Gds., 63, 98; maj.-gen. 
Gds.Bde., 312. 

Paget, G. M.: 2nd It. 2nd batt., 298, 
334; record,'348. 

Paice, J.: pte. C.Gds., in dispatches, 


338. 
Pakenham, hon. E. M.: capt. 2nd 


batt., 6; ‘Razor Back’, 35; Mod- 
der River, 58; Donker Poort Hill, 
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ce 
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179; enteric at Brugspruit Station, 
191; rejoins, 288; near Glen 
Harry, 289; on embarkation, 325; 
at Bloemfontein, 329; on landing 
in England, 334; in dispatches, 
335; record, 341. 

Pakenham, H. J. H.: 2nd It. C.Gds., 
305; record, 348. 

Palace of Justice, Graaff Reinet, 290. 

Palmer, V. T. D., record, 346. 

Pampoenpoort, 284, 307. 

Pan, 213-15. 

Pan Station, 193-4, 226. 

Panter, A.: cr.-sgt. 2nd batt., 63, 325. 

Panther, German gunboat, 320. 

Paris, A.: maj., 246. 

Parke, R. K.: It.-col., 236. 

Parkin, capt.: 23rd Imperial Yeo- 
manry, 261. 

Parys, 154. 

Paulet, lord F.: regtl. It.-col., 356. 

Pearston, 261, 263-4, 292, 298 
Road, 261. 

Peel, R. F.: It. 1st batt., 55, 237, 
251-3,281,327,331-2; record, 345. 

Perceval, S.: regtl. It.-col., 356. 

Pereira, C. E.: 2nd batt.: capt. 227— 
8, 287, 334; It.-col. and batt., 322, 
357; record, 342. 

Petre, lord, see Carroll, L. G. 

Petrusberg, 120. 

Petrusville, 232, 234, 247. 

Philipstown, 234-5, 241-2, 257. 

Phillips, J. H. J.: 2nd It. Gds. 
Mounted Infantry, 304; record, 
348; regtl. adjt., 358. 

Pienaar’s Pan, 243. 

Pienaar’s Poort, 168; Station, 167, 
182, 186. 

Pienaar’s River, 169, 171; Station, 
219. 

Piquetberg, 238, 276. 

Pitt, H.: cr.-sgt. 2nd batt., 325. 

Plackett, J.: drill-sgt. C.Gds., 63; 
in dispatches, 64, 338. 

Platt, H. E. A.: record, 350. 

Platt, J. E. H.: record, 347. 

Plewman’s Siding, 265, 268. 

Pleydell-Bouverie, see Bouverie. 

Plumer, H. C. O.: col. Australian 
Corps, 241-50. 

Pole-Carew, R.: C.Gds.: 

record, 339. 

col. 2nd batt., 5. 

commanding 9th Bde: enter- 
tained at Wittekop Farm, 50; 
Modder River, 57-60, 62-3; 
Magersfontein Hill, 69, 81. 
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Pole-Carew, R. (cont.): 
commanding Gds.Bde.: 96; re- 
mains at Klip Drift, 106; breaks 
up camps, 113; and Brandvallei 
Drift, 114; leads brigade without 
a guide, 116; at Driefontein, 121; 
towards Venters Vlei, 123; at 
Norval’s Pont, 125; at Bloemfon- 
tein, 132; at Kaffir River Station, 
133-4. 
commanding 11th Division: 

134; at Springfield, 135; and De- 
wetsdorp, 135; returns to Bloem- 
fontein, 138; in advance on Pre- 
toria, 141, 164; in Johannesburg, 
159-60; at Pretoria, replies to 
shell-fire, 168; Diamond Hill, 
170; at Wonderfontein, 194; 
Rhenosterfontein, 178; at Samuel 
Mark’s model farm, 181; to ad- 
vance from Donkerhoek, 188; at 
Eerste Fabrieken, 189; in Witfon- 
tein operations, 189; Elands River 
Station, 189; headquarters at 
Brugspruit Station, 191; at Mid- 
delburg, 193; at Belfast, 197; at 
Waterval Onder, 202, 204; at 
Nooitgedachte, 205; and God- 
waan Station, 205; and Kaapmui- 
den Junction, 206, 208 ; ordered to 
press on to Portuguese frontier, 
209; at Hector Spruit, 210; or- 
dered to return to Pretoria, 212; 
in parade in honour of king of 
Portugal’s birthday, 213. See also 
Infantry (11th division). 

Pollock, F. R.: record, 349. 

Polo, 295. 

Pompey’s Siding, 240. 

*Pom-Poms’, see Vickers-Maxim. 

Ponsonby, J.: capt.-adjt.: New Zea- 
landers, 227-8, 304-5 ; command- 
ing Mounted Infantry, 304-5, 
310; spring-buck shoot, 310-113 
in dispatches and D.S.O., 336; 
with 3rd batt. C.Gds. in London, 
305; It.-col. rst batt., 322, 3573 
record, 342. 

Ponsonby, hon. M.: 2nd It., 310. 

Poplar Drift, 115. 

Poplar Grove and Driefontein, 111- 


24. 

Port Elizabeth, 92, 126, 279-80. 
-Cradock Railway, 261. 

Portugal, king of, 213. 

Portuguese Frontier, 202, 206, 209, 
211-12. 

Potchefstroom, 216-30, 226-30, 292. 
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Potfontein, 236, 241-2, 247, 265; 
Farm, 234; Siding, 236. 

Powell, capt.: R.H.A., 239, 263- 

Pretoria, 14; missing men rejoin at, 
86; It. Chandos-Pole-Gell im- 
prisoned at, 88; Roberts promises 
to lead Gds. to, 125; his plans, 
130; ready to advance, 138; with 
Roberts to, 140-65; last stage of 
advance, 161-5; no resistance to 
be offered, 161; Kruger leaves, 
161; unconditional surrender, 164 ; 
occupation of, 165; shelled, 168; 
commanding hills in Roberts’s 
hands, 179; inadequately pro- 
tected, 185; Boer offensive north 
of, 185; rising expected, 187; sup- 
plies sent to Middelburg from, 
193; Boer women deported, 193; 
gen. Pole-Carew ordered to return 
to, 212; 1st and 2nd batts. en- 
train for, 212-15 ; funeral of Prince 
Christian Victor at, 218; garrison 
march past Roberts at, 218; 2nd. 
batt. at, 225-6; Boer leaders pro- 
ceeding to, 301; Kitchener re- 
ceives peace delegates at, 303. 

St. Alban’s Cathedral, 168. 
State Artillery Barracks, 165. 
Sunnyside Camp, 213, 216-17. 

Pretorius, 158; Drift, 142. 

Prettyman, maj.-gen., 108. 

Price, G.: drill-sgt. 2nd batt., 61; in 
dispatches and D.C.M., 64, 338; 
wounded, 76-7, 86. 

Price, R. H.: col., 301-2. 

Prichard, F. T.: qrm., &c., record, 
359, 362. 

Prieska, 242, 247. 

Prince of Wales (1900), 168. 

Prinsloo, Jacob, 43-4, 48, 66, 194. 

Prisoners, 203, 213, 215. 

Profeit, capt.: R.A.M.C., 129, 296. 

Protheroe, capt., 44. 

Pryce-Jones, H. M.: 2nd It. 2nd 
batt.: 191, 232, 261, 287, 327; 
football at Donkerhoek, 330; in 
dispatches, 42, 336; record, 347. 

Pulteney, It.-col. S.Gds., 108, 330. 

Pye, cpl. 2nd batt., 229. 

Pypers, 282-3. 


Queensland Mounted Infantry, 214. 
Quinine, 210. 


Railway material, 212. 
Rainstorm, 113. 
Ramillies Barracks, 311. 
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Ramdam, 43, 96. 

Ramsay, A. H. M.: record, 353. 

Rations, 97, 104. 

Rawlinson, sir Henry, bt.: capt., 7, 
21; in dispatches and C.B., 335; 
record, 343. 

‘Razor Back’, see Belmont. 

Reddersburg, 131. 

Reitkuil, 154. 

Reitz, mr., 17. 

Remount Depot, 287. 

Rensburg, 265, 268. 

Reservists, 20, 309-10. 

Ressano Garcia, 212. 

Rhenoster River, 152-3, 160, 171. 
Rhenosterfontein, 172, 174, 178, 
254-6, 280, 282; kopjes, 177-8. 

Rhenosterhoek, 254. 

Rhodes, rt. hon. Cecil, 12, 14, 23. 

Rhodesian Field Force, 228. 

Rice, maj.: R.E., 268. 

Richardson-Drummond-Hay, _ see 
Drummond-Hay. 

Richmond, 235, 236, 283, 294. 

Riet River, 26, 48-9, 54-5, 87, 90, 
96; see Modder River. 

Riet Spruit Farm, 149; Station, 148. 

Rietfontein, 135, 217; -Leeuwkop 
Heights, 135. 

Rietvlei, 188. 

Rifle Brigade, 200. 

Rifle Ranges, miniature, 313-15. 

Rifles: involuntary discharge of, 29; 
Magazine, 2. 

Riley, J.: pte. rst batt., drowned, 223. 

Rimington, maj.: Modder River, 51. 

Rimington’s Guides, 27, 34, 101. 

Roberts, sir Frederick (afterw. earl 
Roberts of Kandahar): in S. 
Africa, 10; at Cape Town, 91; in- 
structions to Methuen, 91; se- 
crecy of his plans, 92; alters trans- 
port system, 93, 104; to invade 
Free State from the west, 94; 
leaves Cape Town, 95; at Modder 
River Camp, 95; at Jacobsdal, 97; 
goth bde. at disposal of, 98; at Klip 
Drift, 99; indisposed, 103; at 
Paardeberg, 103; his action criti- 
cized, 103-4; interviews Cronje, 
107; immediate advance imprac- 
ticable, 111; reconnoitres De 
Wet’s position, 112; permits Gds. 
Bde. to camp at Brandvallei Drift, 
114; instructs divisional generals, 
115; plan for Poplar Grove mis- 
carries, 116; at Le Gallais’ kopje, 
117; hopes to drive Boers from 
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Abraham’s Kraal heights, 120; in 
advance on Bloemfontein, 120; 
proclamation to inhabitants, 123; 
at surrender of B., 124; inspects 
Gds., 125; changes his base, 126; 
proclamation after occupation of 
B., 130; plans for advance, 130; 
instructs Rundle, 135; ready for 
advance on Pretoria, 138; wit- 
nesses departure of Gds., 139; 
with Roberts to Pretoria, 140-65; 
his plans, 140; his force, 140; 
price said to be on his head, 145; 
ist batt. forms permanent guard 
for, 145; at Smalldeel, 146; plans 
for advance on Zand River, 146; 
at Kroonstad, 150-1; ten days’ 


, Fest, 151; crosses Rhenoster River, 


153; proclaims annexation of Free 
State, 154; advances on Germis- 
ton, 156; at Germiston, 158-9; at 
Vereeniging, 155; concentrates on 
capture of Johannesburg, 155-6; 
at Johannesburg, 160; at Orange 
Grove, 160; determines to push 
on to Pretoria, 161; at Pretoria, 
165; discusses peace proposals, 
166-7; necessity of restoring rail- 
way communications, 167; re- 
ceives congratulatory telegrams, 
168; averse to continuation of 
operations after failure near Don- 
kerhoek, 170; instructs his gene- 
rals to avoid risk of heavy losses, 
175; gains hills commanding Pre- 
toria, 179; plans capture of Dela- 
goa Bay Railway, 183; determines 
to expel Boers from Tygerpoort 
Ridge, 184; recalls French to Pre- 
toria, 185; plans for new advance, 
188; Witfontein operations, 189; 
entertained at Elands River Sta- 
tion, 189; suspends operations, 
190; plan to kidnap him, 193; and 
proposed attack on Barberton and 
Machadodorp, 196; at Belfast, 
197; headquarters transferred to 
Wonderfontein, 197; proclaims 
annexation of Transvaal, 202; 
orders occupation of Waterval 
Onder Village, 203; headquarters 
transferred to Nelspruit, 208; ex- 
pected to replace Wolseley as 
commander-in-chief, 216; col. of 
newly formed I.Gds., 216; march 
past at Pretoria, 218; his perma- 
nent guard taken over by Gren. 
Gds., 218; urges defence of Cape 
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Colony, 221; hands over to Kit- 

chener, 224; bodyguard from 2nd 

batt., 226, 229; guard broken up, 

231. 

Robinson, sir H. G. R., 1st baron 
Rosmead, 14. 

Robinson, J.: regtl. It.-col., 355. 

Rogan, John (afterw. M enzie 
Rogan): musical director C.Gds., 
361. 

Roggeveld Mountains, 237. 

Romilly, lord: It. 1st batt.: at Bloem- 
fontein, 138; sickness, 153; near 
Boschrand, 219; invalided, 304; 
military secretary at Cape Town, 
304-5; football at Donkerhock, 
330; capt., 331; record, 342. 

Rooke, D. G.: and It. C.Gds., 305; 
record, 348. 

Rosmead, 49, 57-9, 63, 87, 259, 270, 
272, 279, 284, 299. 

—Cradock Railway, 298. 
Rosmead, lord, 14. 
Ross-of-Bladensburg, sir John, 293. 
Roundell, C. F.: 2nd It. 2nd batt., 

326; record, 346. 

Rowley, G. R. F.: record, 351. 

Royal Army Medical Corps, 85, 360. 

Royal Artillery, 302. 

Royal Dragoons, 302. 

Royal Engineers: balloon section, 
66; repair bridge, 66; 12th co. at 
Zand River, 147; near Kromdraai 
Farm, 191; 12th co. near North 
Kaap, 207; on armoured train, 266. 

Royal Field Artillery: at Norvals 
Pont, 125; near Leeuwkop, 135; 
at Zand River, 147; two guns at 
De Aar, 236; 18th battery, 35; 
28th, 252; 78th, 227; 8Ist, 132-43 
82nd, 173-6; 83rd, 176; 84th, 191; 
85th, 196-9, 201, 211. 

Royal Fusiliers, 252; on blockhouse 
line, 103-17, 273; 2nd batt., 270, 
272. 

Royal Hibernian School, 362. 

Royal Horse Artillery, 102, 131, 147, 
198; G battery, 66, 75-8, 83, 170; 
JF, 217; M, 239. 

Royal Irish Rifles, 131. 

Royal Sussex Regiment, 176. 

Ruggles-Brise, capt., 32, 96. 

Rundle, It.-gen.: 8th Division, 134- 
5, 137. 

Russell, E. C.: record, 345. 

Russia, 323-4. 

Russian commandos, 153. 

Russo-Japanese War, 315. 
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Sackville, E.: regtl. It.-col., 355. 
St. John, It.-col.: R.A., 302. 
Salisbury, lord, 87. 

Salisbury, Rhodesia, 228. 

Sand Drift, 225, 240, 248, 277. 

Sangars, 284, 286, 295, 300; con- 
struction, 278-9. 

Sannah’s Post, 131. 

Scandinavian Corps, 78. 

Scarborough, earl of: regtl. col., 
354. 

Scheepers : joins De Wet, 224; com- 
bined action against, 261-4; Knt- 
zinger’s It., 261; in Orange River 
Colony, 267; dislodged from Cam- 
deboo Mountains, 269; south of 
Willowmore, 273; captured, 277: 
in jail, 296; shot, 296. 

Scholtz Nek Farm, 67. 

Schombie: Henniker, Crewe, an¢ 
Gorringe at, 260; 1st batt. at, 269° 
70; 2nd batt. Royal Fusiliers at. 
270; force remaining at, 271; Ist 
batt. on blockhouse line near, 272, 
281, 299. 

Scobell, col., 261-4, 277, 291. 

Scots Greys, 185, 218. 

Scots Guards: 1st batt. : detailed for 
service, 18; at Orange River Su- 
tion, 23; ‘ Gun Hill’, 31-2; ‘ Cold- 
stream Hill’, 34; ‘Mont Blanc’, 
36-7; not at Graspan, 45; Modder 
River, 53-5, 61, 63; Magersfon- 
tein Hill, 70-2, 75, 81, 83, 83: 
Roberts at Modder River Camp. 
95; reconnoitre and enter Boer 
trenches, 98; at Klip Kraal Drift. 
104-5, 107-9, 1133 lend blankets 
to C.Gds., 114; advance on Poplar 
Grove, 117; leave Aasvogel Kop, 
122; at surrender of Bloemfontein, 
124; at Norvals Pont, 125; 
Jagersfontein, 126; at Ferreira 
Siding, 132; at Bloemfontein, 132: 
near Karee Siding, 141-2; # 
Eensgevonden, 143-4; near Eens- 
gevonden Station, 143; at Zand 
River, 147; advance on Bochsrand 
position, 149; at Kroonstad, 151; 
in advance on Germiston, 157) 
through Johannesburg, 159-60; i 
final advance on Pretoria, 162-5; 
Diamond Hill, 171; Donker Poort 
Hill, 176; at Donker Poort, 182; 
at Belfast, 197-200; at Pan Station, 
193; at Middelburg, 193; at Won- 
derfontein, 194; from Elandsfon- 
tein to Blaauwbosch Farm, 20; 
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at Waterval Onder, 203-4; diffi- 
cult march to Nooitgedachte, 205— 
6; at Pienaar’s River Station, 219. 

2nd batt.: at Kaffir River Sta- 
tion, 134. 

3rd batt.: formed, 4-5; leaves 
Olifant River, 193; disbanded, 
317-18. 

Scott, R.: 
329. 

Scottish Yeomanry, 246. 

Scouts, 91, 96, 142, 165, 203, 227, 
237, 289. 

Seacow River, 233, 249, 250. 

Seaforth Highlanders, 69. 

Seager, F.: drill-sgt. rst batt., killed, 
a in dispatches and D.C.M., 
338. 

Selati Railway, 212. 

Senekal, 250. 

Serbia, 322, 323. 

Settle, sir Henry: gen.: heads off De 
Wet, 225; headquarters at De Aar, 
231; operations against De Wet, 
231; headquarters transferred to 
Beaufort West, 237; pursuit of 
Hertzog, 237; assumes offensive, 
239; orders Codrington to proceed 
to Naauwpoort, 251; headquarters 
transferred to Graaff Reinet, 260; 
orders Henniker to Fish River 
Station, 260; Haig takes over 
from, 260. 

Seven Kopjes, the, 112, 115, 117. 

Seymour, 273. 

Seymour, sir W.: regtl. It.-col., 355. 

Seymour, lord W., 321; record, 3393 
regtl. col., 354. 

Shaw-Stewart, W. G.: record, 353. 

Shawe, C.: regtl. It.-col., 355. 

Sheep, 105. 

Sheldrake, surg.-maj.: Gren.Gds., 
252. 

Shepstone, sir T., 9. 

Sherborne, 272. 

Shipley, W.: qrm.-sgt. C.Gds., in 
dispatches and D.C.M., 338; sgt.- 
maj. 1st batt., 362. 

Shute, H. G. D.: maj. and batt.: 
at presentation of colours to 3rd 
batt., 6; p.s.c., 21; bde.-maj., 26; 
Belmont, 37; takes charge of 
Italian refugee, 40-1; in dis- 
patches and D.S.O., 42, 3353 
Modder River, 61; injured, 62; at 
Horse Artillery Hill, 76-7; after 
Magersfontein, 92; at Klip Kraal 
Drift, 104-5; obtains boots from 


cr.-sgt. 2nd batt., 325, 
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Kimberley, 107; in charge of Boer 
prisoners, 108; at Brandvallei 
Drift, 114; in advance on Leeuw- 
kop, 136; near Karee Siding, 141; 
leaving Dispruit, 149; at Elands- 
fontein, 158; in final advance on 
Pretoria, 164; on ending of the 
war, 166; in hospital, 179; un- 
successful claim for hidden money 
and rifles, 184; at Belfast, 196-7; 
and Boer ‘snipers’, 203; entrains 
for Pretoria, 213-15; snipe shoot- 
ing, 227; at Mendelsohn’s Farm, 
228; at Potchefstroom, 229; at 
Colesberg, 231-2; relief of Hamel- 
fontein Farm, 233-4; at Colesberg 
Junction, 234; in pursuit of Krit- 
zinger, 234; governor of Graaff 
Reinet, 235; near Richmond, 235; 
at Middleburg, 235; at Graaff 
Reinet, 260-1 ; commandant, 285— 
7, 290; administrator of no. 8 area, 
296; visits Kritzinger, 297; on 
embarkation, 326; at Bloemfon- 
tein, 329; on landing, 334; record, 
340. 

Signalling, 4. 

Silverton, 166. 

Simmer and Jack Mine, 157. 

Six Mile Spruit, 161. 

Skeffington-Smyth, R. C. E.: capt. 
2nd batt.: Belmont, 38; ‘flag of 
truce’, 88; at Kaffir River Station, 
133; takes possession of Kruger’s 
house, 165; at Klerksdorp, 229, 
292; at Naauwpoort, 295, 299; 
returns to England, 310; on em- 
barkation, 325; at Bloemfontein, 
329; in dispatches, 336; record, 


341. 
Slade-Wallace spade, 28, 55, 136. 
Slingersfontein, 234. 

Slyp Steen, 245. 
Smalldeel, 143, 146; Junction, 144- 

5, 219-20. 

Smit, 280, 284, 304. 
Smith, A. F.: record, 351. 
Smith, Granville, K. F.: record, 350. 
Smith, Granville, R. F.: 
record, 340. 
maj. 1st batt.: p.s.c., 21; Bel- 

mont, 35; crosses Reit River, 55; 

in dispatches, 64, 335; Magers- 

fontein Hill, 85; railway staff- 

officer, 93; Klip Kraal Drift, 105; 

leaves Honing Spruit Siding, 153; 

crosses Vaal River, 155; at Pan 

Station, 193; near Belfast, 199; 
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at Springfontein, 220; near Bosch- 
rand, 219-20; at De Aar, 236; at 
Appelfontein, 237; his horse shot 
under him, 238; at Sutherland, 
238; at Matjesfontein, 239; near 
Philipstown, 241; bde.-maj. and 
chief staff-officer at Naauwpoort, 
252; on embarkation, 327; foot- 
ball at Donkerhoek, 330; on 23 
July 1900, 331; made bt.-It.-col., 
275, 335. 

bt.-It.-col., 275, 3353; returns to 
England, 310. 

It.-col. 3rd batt., 317, 357- 

Smith, sir Harry, 8. 

Smith, M. B. (afterw. Beckwith- 
Smith): record, 352. 

Smith, R. B. Jervis (afterw. R. B. J. 
Crawfurd): 2nd It. 2nd batt., 132, 
299; It. and batt., 330, 334; record, 
347; regtl. adjt., 358. 

Smith, sir J.: regtl. It.-col., 355. 

Smith-Dorrien, gen., 118, 207. 

Smuts, 185, 276, 277, 290-1, 300, 
306. 

Snipe shooting, 227. 

‘Snipers’, 203, 274. 

Soames, A. G.: record, 349. 

Somerset East, 263, 291, 296; De- 
fence Corps, 292. 

Somersetshire Light Infantry, 226, 
227. 

Soudanese, 13th batt., 313. 

South African Republic, proclaimed, 
158. 

South Kaap River, 207. 

South Wales Lancers, 27. 

Southampton, 20. 

Spandouws Kop, 286, 288. 

Spioen Berg, 28o. 

Spitz Kop, 121. 

Spring-buck shoot, 310-11. 

Springfield, 134. 

Springfontein, 220-2, 234. 

Springhaan’s Nek, 225. 

Spytfontein, 51, 67; Heights, 47; 
Siding, 67. 

Staff College, 362; graduates, 21, 
322. 

Stanley, sir Frederick Arthur, earl of 
Derby, 10. 

Stanwix, T. S.: regtl. It.-col., 355. 

Stapleton-Bretherton, maj.: Im- 
perial Yeomanry, 286. 

Stavordale, lord (afterw. earl of Il- 
chester): record, 344. 

Steele, J. McC.: capt. adjt. 2nd batt., 
358: Modder River, 57-8, 63; in 
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dispatches and bt.-maj., 64, 335: 
Magersfontein Hill, 78; adjt. at 
Pretoria, 226; on embarkation, 
325; at Bloemfontein, 329; focr- 
ball at Donkerhoek, 330; record, 
342. 
Steele, rt. hon. sir T.: regtl. col., 
354; regtl. It.-col., 356. 
Steenskampsberg, 196. 
Stein Kranz, 292. 
Stephens, J.: act.-cr.-sgt. 2nd batt., 
329. 
Stephenson, sir F. C. A.: record, 
343; regtl. col., 354. 
Stephenson, T. E.: maj.-gen. 1Sth 
Bde., 134-5, 280, 301. 
Sterkstroom, 299. 
Sterling, J. B.: regtl. It.-col., 2, 356. 
Sterling, J. T.: rst batt.: 
record, 341. 
capt.: Belmont, 35; Magersfon- 
tein Hill, 71-2; wounded, 80-1, 
86; supplies guard for Roberts, 
95, 145; on embarkation, 327; on 
23 July 1900, 331. 
maj.: temp. with 2nd batt., 218; 
at Potchefstroom, 227; at Nlendel- 
sohn’s Farm, 228-9; at Orange 
River Station, 231; at Colesberg, 
232; at Graatt Reinet, 261, 285, 
288; at Aberdeen, 287; rejoins 1st 
batt. at Naauwpoort, 265 ; at Rens- 
burg, 268; at Steynsburg, 270; on 
1 June 1901, 332; in dispatches 
and bt.-It.-col., 2, 275, 335- 
bt.-It.-col., 275, 335: at Beau- 
fort West, 279; on blockhouse 
line, 279-80, 282-4. 
Stevens, J.: cr.-sgt. 2nd batt., 334. 
Stewart, G.: and It. 2nd batt., 293, 
306, 325, 330; record, 346. 
Steyn, president, 17; reinforces 
Cronje, 67; reinforces De Wet, 
112; encourages his people, 146; 
seat of government at Lindley, 
149; turned out, 152; crosses the 
Vaal, 194, expected to break 
through Magaliesberg Mountains, 
217-18; co-operates with De Wet, 
221, 244; escorted by 2nd batt., 
306; against peace, 306. 
Steynsburg, 253, 255, 260, 272-3. 
-Stormberg Railway, 254. 
Stickley, H. G.: sgt. no. 
moured train, 289. 
Stinkhoutboom Drift, 223. 
Stirling, H. F.: It. draft 3rd_batt., 
92; rst batt., 92, 241-2, 265, 331, 
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332; commanding Mounted In- 
fantry, 266; record, 345. 

Stopford, hon. F.: col. Gren.Gds., 3. 

Stopford, H. R.: It.-col. 2nd batt. 
C.Gds., 357; on embarkation, 20, 
325; at Orange River Station, 23; 
‘Coldstream Hill’, 33; enter- 
tained at Wittekop Farm, 50; 
killed, 53, 64; changes necessi- 
tated by his death, 65; record 
340. 

Stormberg, 22, 234, 299; Junction, 
269, 272; Naauwpoort blockhouse 
line, 307; Steynsburg Railway, 254. 

Storms, 113, 190; dust storms, 89, 


90, 93. 
Stott, G.: pte. C.Gds., in dispatches, 
338. 
Stout, explosion of bottles of, 298. 
Strafford, earl of (1850): regtl. col., 
354. 
‘Strike duty’, 320. 
Struben’s Farm, 169. 
Strydenburg, 247. 
Studd, H. W.: 2nd batt.: 
record, 343. 
It.: Belmont, 38; Modder River, 
61; after death of col. Stopford, 
65; Magersfontein Hill, 73-4, 77, 
80, 83; att. headquarters staff, 109; 
at Paardeberg, 109; at Klip Drift, 
111; on embarkation, 325. 
capt.: at Brugspruit Station, 
191; at Koomati Poort, 213; 
guard of honour at Pretoria, 218; 
at Potchefstroom, 227; at Johan- 
nesburg, 229; at Colesberg, 232; 
at Graaff Reinet, 285; captures 
train wrecker at Blaauwater, 289; 
at Middleburg, 294; at Aberdeen, 
296, 299, 302; receives personal 
letter of thanks, 307; p.s.c. 1905, 
322; at Bloemfontein, 329; foot- 
ball at Donkerhoek, 330; in dis- 
patches and D.S.O., 336. 
Sturt, hon. G. P. M. N.: record, 


352. 

‘Sugar Loaf’, see Belmont. 

Sunday River, 285. 

Sunnyside, 180-1. 

Surtees, H. C.: maj. rst batt.: p.s.c., 
21; at Orange River Station, 24; 
reserves near ‘Coldstream Hill’, 
33; Modder River, 55; Magers- 
fontein Hill, 84, 99; at Klip Drift, 
105; at Poplar Grove, 119; at Glen 
Siding, 129; at Kaffir River Sta- 
tion, 133; near Eensgevonden 


Google 


Station, 144; at Elandsfontein, 
157; in final advance on Pretoria, 
162; at Pretoria, 165; Diamond 
Hill, 171-2; Donkerpoort Hill, 
174-5; at Donkerhoek, 185; at 
Pienaar’s Poort Station, 186; at 
Kroomdraai Farm, 191; at Won- 
derfontein, 194; at Blaauwbosch 
Farm, 201; at Kaapmuiden Junc- 
tion, 208; at Koomati Poort, 211; 
at Kroonstad, 219; at Smalldeel 
Junction, 219-20; at Springfon- 
tein, 220; at Kareefontein, 220; 
on embarkation, 327; on 23 July 
1900, 331; in dispatches and 
D.S.O., 335. 
It.-col. 3rd batt., 220, 357. 
record, 340. 
Sussex Regiment, 172-3. 
Sutherland, 237-8, 277. 
Sutton, H. C.: It., 1. 
record, 341; regtl. adjt., 358. 
capt. 2nd batt.: at Orange River 
Station, 23; Belmont, 37; on em- 
barkation, 326; in dispatches and 
bt.-maj., 336; Modder River, 61; 
escorts convoy, 107; at Bloemfon- 
tein, 329. 
It.-col. 1st batt., 321, 357. 
Swanepoe’s Farm, 225. 
Swazi Land, 208. 
Swinkpan, 43. 
Sybille, H.M.S., 239. 


Taaibosch, 154; Spruit, 155. 

Taaiboschfontein, 235, 280. 

Tabaksberg, 240. 

‘Table Mountain’, see Belmont. 

Tactical exercises, 315-16. 

Tafel Kop-Kaapsche Hoop Heights, 
205. 

Tafelberg, 112, 115, 223-4. 

Tagus, S.S., 309. 

Talmash (or Tolemache), T.: regtl. 
col., 354. 

Tandjes Berg, 261. 

Taylor, S. G. F.: record, 352. 

Temple, earl, see Langton, lord. 

Templeton, visc. (hon. G. Upton): 
regtl. It.-col., 356. 

Ten Busch Station, 210. 

Teneriffe, 21-2. 

Tennyson, hon. L. H.: record, 
352. 

Territorial Army, 318. 

Thabanchu, 125, 131; -Dewetsdorp 
Road, 135;—Ladybrand line of 
fortified posts, 221-3, 225. 
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Thebus, 259, 268, 272, 274, 279, 281, 
299, 307-8. 


Theron, 276, 288-9. 

Thomas, J.: regtl. It.-col., 355. 

Thomas, Mathew, native head boy, 
60, 64. 

Thomas's Farm, 29-30, 41, 43. 

Thorngrove, 263. 

Thornycroft, 247. 

Three Sisters, 279-80, 298. 

Three Years Law, 323. 

Tolemache, T.: see T'almash, T. 

Tollemache, E. D. H.: record, 349. 

‘Towers-Clark, W. T.: record, 350. 

Townsend, J.: 1.-sgt. C.Gds., in 
dispatches and D.C.ML., 333. 

‘Townsend, W.: cr.-sgt. 2nd batt., 
326, 334; in dispatches, 338. 

Transport, 122, 151, 205, 281-2, 
307; system altered by Roberts, 
93, 104. 

Transvaal, the, 8, 216: annexation, 
g; Zulu invasion, 9; Kruger as 
president, 9-10, 15; Roberts’s 
proclamation, 202; 2nd batt. in 
287; no prospect of early peace, 


300. 
South-Eastern, 183-4. 

Transvaal boundary, 212. 

Transvaalers, in favour of peace, 306. 

Trelawney, H.: regtl. It.-col., 355. 

Triangle, 23. 

Tritton, A. G.: 2nd It. att. Gds. 
Mounted Infantry, 275, 282; 
record, 348; adjt. 3rd batt., 358. 

Trotter, A.: record, 352. 

Trotter, G.: capt. Gren.Gds.: trains 
mounted infantry, 275; Gds. 
Mounted Infantry on blockhouse 
line, 282; 3rd batt. Gren.Gds. at 
Glen Siding, 128; wounded by 
Zarps, 129. 

Trotter, H.: maj.-gen., 20. 

Tucker, gen. 7th Division: at Mod- 
der River Station, 93: at Enslin 
Station, 96; at Modder River, 97; 
at Wegdraai Drift, 101; in ad- 
vance on Bloemfontein, 120; near 
Brandfort, 140-1; at Zand River, 
147; see also Infantry (7th Divi- 
sion). 

Tufnell, C. E.: record, 353. 

Tullibardine, lord, 293. 

Turner, pte. Grahamstown Light 
Horse, 128; wounded by Zarps, 
129. 

Tutin, T. A.: cr.-sgt. 2nd batt.: 76, 
III, 325, 329; in dispatches, 338. 
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Twee River, 49, 66, 86. 

‘Tweebosch, 300. 

‘Tweedale, 268. 

‘Tweede Geluk, 136. 

‘Tweefontein, 192, 255, 259- 

Twyfelaar, 192. 

Tygerpoort Ridge, 182, 184-5; Wit- 
poort Ridge, 183, 185. 

Tygersvlei, 283. 

‘Tyrawley, lord: regtl. col., 354. 

Uganda Rifles, 227. 

Vikkyk, 192. 

Uitlanders, 10-17. 

Uitzicht, 217. 

Union Jack, 333. 

United Service Institution, 321. 

Upton, hon. A.: It.-col. C.Gds., 356. 

Upton, hon. G., see Templeton, visc. 


Vaal River, 8, 219; crossed by 
Hunter, 152; importance of, 153- 
4; crossed by Ian Hamilton, 155; 
by C.Gds., 155; by De Wet and 
Steyn, 194. 

Valsch River, 149, 152. 

Van de Weyer, J. B.: 2nd It. S.Gds., 
31. 

Van der Venter, 291-2. 

Van Heerden, 301-2, 306-7. 

Van Reenan, 252-3, 274. 

Vaughan, G. E.: 2nd It. rst batt., 
279; record, 348; adjt., 358. 

Vaughan, J.: maj., 298. 

Vendutie Drift, 102. 

Venters Vlei, 122-3. 

Venterstad, 234, 253-7- 
-Burghersdorp Road, 255. 

Vereeniging, 153; Roberts at, 155; 
abandoned by Boers, 155; second 
meeting for peace proposals at, 
303; peace delegates at, 306; 
peace concluded at, 308. 

Verelst, H. W.; record, 351. 

Verlatin Dam, 244. 

Verner, W.: It.-col. D.A.A.G. for 
‘Topography, 31-2. 

Vet River, 142-3, 145. 

Vickers-Maxim Q. F. guns (‘Pom- 
Poms’), 53-4, 56, 58, 81, 135, 148, 
199, 201, 287. 

Victoria, Queen, 89; Jubilee cele- 
brations, 1; present at funeral of 
duchess of Cambridge, 2; Dia- 
mond Jubilee celebrations, 4; pre- 
sents colours, 5-7; birthday cele- 
brated, 154; sends congratulatory 
telegram to Roberts at Pretoria, 
168; her death, 239. 
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Victoria Crosses presented in Pre- 
toria, 218. 

Victoria West, 277, 280, 283-4. 

Victoria West Road Station, 282, 


307. 
Victoria West-Carnarvon front, 
300-1. 
Victorian Imperial Regiment, 238, 
261-4. 


Victorian Imperial Rifles, 250. 
Victorian troopers, 245. 
Viljoen, commandant, 187. 
Viljohn, 267. 

Virginia Siding, 145-6. 
Viakfontein, 158, 253, 259. 
Voetpad’s Drift, 69-70. 
Volksrust, 190. 

Volunteers, 87. 

Von Hotzendorf, C., 323. 
Voor trekkers, 285. 
Vredefort Road Station, 154. 
Vryburg, 152, 305-6. 


Waldegrave, John, earl of: regtl.col., 


354- 
Walker, capt.: Mounted Infantry, 


191. 

Walker, H.:sgt.C.Gds.,indispatches, 
338. 

Walker, sir R. J. M.: record, 352. 

Waller, It.: R.E., 236. 

Walton, W. L.: regtl. It.-col., 355. 

Ward, H.: It. I.Gds., 311. 

Ward, T. W.: pioneer-sgt. 2nd batt. : 
158, 207; in dispatches and 
D.C.M., 338. 

Warde-Aldam, W. St. A.: record, 


349: 
Warwickshire Regiment, 163. 
Water Kloof, 298. 

Water Supply, 46-7, 90, 113, 118, 
120, 122, 160, 203-4, 209-10, 215, 
281, 300-1. 

Waterton, W.: cr.-sgt. 1st batt., 327. 

Waterval, 181. 

Waterval Boven, 204, 206. 

Waterval Boven-Waterval 
tunnel, 204, 208. 

Waterval Drift, 96-7. 

Waterval Onder, 202-4, 212-13. 

Waterval Onder-Waterval Boven 
tunnel, 204, 208. 

Watkins, H. G.: record, 349. 

Watts-Russell, A. E.: rst batt.: 2nd 
It., 332; It. 265, 268; record, 347. 

Wauchope, A. G.: maj.-gen. High- 
land Bde., 26, 69, 73; killed, 81. 

Wavell-Paxton, R. G.: record, 350. 
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Webb, sgt., 63. 

Webb, A.: |.-cpl. 2nd batt., 83, 86; 
in dispatches and D.C.M.., 64, 338. 

Weedraai Drift, ror. 

Welgelegen, 145-7. 

Welgeluk, 205. 

Welgemonde, 241. 

Welgevonden, 244. 

Welkom Drift, 143. 

Wellington Barracks, 19-20, 317-18. 

Weltevreden, 234, 249. 

Wepener, 131, 134, 137-8. 

Wessels, L., 279-80, 297-8. 

West African Frontier Force, 220. 

West Australian Mounted Infantry, 
144, 207, 211. 

Weston, H.: maj. R.E., 192. 

Whaley, H. E.: 2nd It. 4th batt. 
Argyll & Sutherland Highlanders, 
trans. 1st batt. C.Gds., 265, 332; 
record, 348. 

Whitaker, G. C.: record, 349. 

Whitbread, R.: 2nd It. 2nd batt., 
232; record, 348. 

White, A.: cr.-sgt. 1st batt., 327; in 
dispatches, 338. 

White, sir George, 21, 22. 

Wigram, G.: regtl. It.-col., 356. 

Wilcox, G.: cpl. C.Gds., in dis- 
patches, 338. 

Wilge River, 188-90. 

Wilkinson, N. R.: It., 6; capt. pro- 
visional batt., 20, 305, 328; capt. 
1st batt., 32, 84, 127, 309, 3273 


record, 342. 
Wilkinson, R.: L.-sgt., 3; sgt. 2nd 
batt., 86; in dispatches and 


D.C.M., 338. 

Williams, W. H.: It.-col. Somerset- 
shire L.I.: 224, 227, 234-5. 

Williston, 237, 280, 283-4, 309. 
-Carnarvon-Victoria blockhouse 
line, 280. 

Willowmore, 273. 

Wilmot, sir R. H. S.: It. 2nd batt., 
230, 292, 294, 309, 325, 3293 
record, 344. 

Wilson, H.: brig.-gen., 320. 

Wiltshire Regiment, 2nd batt., 252. 

Winburg, 143, 145, 220; Railway, 
219. 

Winchester, bp. of, 6. 

Winchester, marquis of: maj. 2nd. 
batt. : purchases rifle, 28 ; Belmont, 
38; entertained at Wittekop Farm, 
50; Modder River, 61; in com- 
mand on death of col. Stopford, 
65; Magersfontein Hill, 77; killed, 
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80, 86; circumstances of bringing 
his body out of action, 83; on em- 
barkation, 325; in dispatches, 335; 
record, 340. 

Windsor, 1, 4, 318, 322; miniature 
rifle-range at, 313-14. 

Windsor Clive, hon. A.: record, 352. 

Windsor Clive, G.: 2nd batt.: 

It.: copies map of Orange 
River-Kimberley district, 24; at 
Belmont, 38; description of coun- 
try near Modder River, 52; at 
Modder River, 58, 62; at Magers- 
fontein Hill, 71; at Horse Artillery 
Hill, 76, 77, 83; at Paardeberg, 
109-10; at Klip Kraal Drift, 110; 
at Aasvogel, 122; his scouts, 143, 
165; at Brugspruit Station, 191; 
at Potchefstroom, 227; at Coles- 
berg, 232; on embarkation, 325; 
at Bloemfontein, 329; at Donker- 
hoek, 330; in dispatches, 336. 

capt.: p.s.c. 1908, 322. 

record, 345. 

Wingfield, J. M.: 1st batt.: capt., 
34-6, 80, 328, 331; maj., 220; in 
dispatches and D.S.O., 335; re- 
cord, 341. 

Winifredian, S.S., 310. 

Winn, hon. R. G.: record, 353. 

Winnington, F. S.: 2nd It. C.Gds., 
305; record, 347. 

Wire entanglements, 271-2, 274. 

Witfontein, 188-9. 

Witpoort, 183, 187; -Tygerpoort 
Ridge, 183, 185. 

Wittekop Farm, 50. 

Witteputs Siding, 28-9. 

Witwatersrand, 10, 156. 


Wolmarans, 184; Farm, 182; Rust 
Farm, 182. 

Wolseley, visc., 2, §, 15, 168, 216. 

Wolve Kuil, 242. 

Wolvehoek, 219. 

Wonderfontein, 192, 194, 196-7, 
213. 

Wood, sir Evelyn, 2, 10. 

Wood, M.: regtl. It.-col., 356. 

Woodford, A.: regtl. It.-col., 355. 

Woodstock Mine, 207. 

Wormald, D. F. P.: record, 350. 

Wormwood Scrubbs, 20. 

Wright, S.: sgt.-maj., znd batt. 326, 
362; in dispatches and D.C.M.., 64, 
338; record, 359. 

Wyld, C. E.: capt. rst batt., 280, 309, 
327-8, 332; in dispatches, 336; 
record, 343. 

Wynberg, 309-10; Hospital, 92. 

Wyndham, P. R.: record, 351. 

Wynne-Roberts, R. E.: record, 350. 


Yeomanry, 87, 137; see also Imperial 
Yeomanry. 

Yeomanry Patrol, 259. 

York, duke of (1784): regtl. col., 


354. 
Yorks. L.I., 27, 41 58, 62, 70, 81. 
Younger, J. M.: record, 352. 


Zand Drift, 223; River, 145-8. 
‘Zarps’, 129, 200. 

Zastron, 276. 

Zillikat’s Nek, 185-6, 217-18. 
Zoutpans Drift, 222, 231. 
Zulu invasion, 9. 

Zuur Berg, 260, 274. 

Zwart kopjes, 201. 
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